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0 GREAT ALARM when the Bolsheviki seized Petro- 
grad was felt by American editorial observers, who 
predicted an early collapse of the rebellion. Bolshevik 
success, of course, would mean a Russo-German peace that 
would solve Germany’s food-problem and release 147 German 
divisions, or over 3,000,000 men, for use in the West. But ‘‘there 
is little chance of an immediate peace,” declared. the New York 
World, “because there is no Government with the authority or 
power to speak for the Russian people or the Russian nation.” 
In fact, the ultimate effect of this seizure of the Government by 
the extremists, according to some competent authorities, will 
be to “purge Russia of the poison which has turned democracy 
into a nightmare.”” For, as Mr. Roger Lewis, an Associated 
Press correspondent just returned from Petrograd, remarks, 
it gives the Bolsheviki the rope with which to hang themselves; 
and this view is shared by the Russkoye Slovo, a Russian daily 
published in New York. Says Mr. Lewis, writing in the New 
York Tribune: 

“The Maximalist coup d’état, resulting in a temporary over- 
throw of Kerensky and his Government, has brought Russia 
perceptibly nearer her remote destiny—that of bringing order 
out of chaos and building out of the broken pieces of democracy 
astable, permanent Government. 

“The collision between the two political camps into which 
the country has been divided is an event which has been ardently 
hoped for by every Russian sympathizer since the revolution. 
for in such a conflict the. Bolsheviki are doomed to final and 
decisive defeat. The Bolsheviki may occupy all the palaces and 
strongholds of Petrograd, as they did during their insurrection 
oflast July; they may impose their will briefly upon the members 
of the Government, and claim control of the capital, but they 
can not dominate for more than a brief period the indignant, 
loyal forees of the Russian nation. 

“The Bolsheviki as an element of opposition have con- 

. . I . 
stituted a dangerous and sinister menace to the country, poison- 
ing the loyalty of the people, obstructing industry, and defying 
the Government to exercise its authority. But the Bolshevik 
party in power, assuming the responsibility of a government, is a 
helpless and futile anomaly.” 


To make this clearer, he thus sketches the composition of the 
Bolshevik party, which he divides into three groups: 

“First, there are innumerable German paid agitators and 
propagandists whose sole purpose is to reduce the country to 
complete anarchy. ‘ 

“The second class is composed of fanatics, escaped criminals, 
released political prisoners, and expatriated Russians whom 
plitical amnesty brought back to the country. These, the sense 
d accumulated wrongs, real and imaginary, of half a century 
las driven into a frenzy of anarchistic revolt, and without shar- 
ing the motives of their German leaders, they find their doctrines 
quite congenial. 

“The third and largest class is a tremendous body of ignorant 

workingmen and soldiers with nebulous notions of democracy, 
vho have been taught by their leaders that freedom is a debauch 
idleness and that properly interpreted liberty means a com- 
lete reversal of power which will give them a gratifying tyranny 
over their old masters. 
“This, briefly, is the Bolshevik, Maximalist, or extreme Social- 
st faction in Russia. It is made up of the disgruntled, unfit, 
defective elements in the population, which, without conscious 
tioyalty to their country, have formed the easiest possible 
prey for German propaganda.” 

To speak of a Government by such a faction, he argues, is 
Mlpably absurd, even in Russia; 

“And the Bolshevik leaders themselves know it. The day 


iefore I left Petrograd, ina friendly argument with one of the 
boshevik leaders at their headquarters, in the Smolny Institute, 


BOLSHEVIKI AT RUSSIA’S THROAT 


I told him that I hoped the Bolsheviki would take over the 
government, demonstrate their complete incompetence to repre- 
sent. Russian democracy, and bring the party as speedily as 
possible into the discredit which it deserved. 

*“**Ah,’ he said, ‘but we don’t wish to govern or to have any 
responsibility. Frankly, we don’t know how. But what we 
want is for the “ bourgeois’ to govern and to discredit themselves.’ 

“That explains the Bolshevik purpose and the Bolshevik 
power in a sentence. Their function is one of obstruction. «As 
an opposing faction, criticizing the ‘capitalistic’ or ‘bourgeois’ 
Government for undemocratic policies, it is powerful and threat- 
ening, for it gathers around it an indefinite wavering portion of 
the population which finds that democracy has brought’ them 
neither food, wealth, nor power, and argues, therefore, that the 
Government is guilty. 

‘But give the Bolsheviki power and responsibility and a chance 
to demonstrate their own pitiful lack of constructive ability or 
definite notion of what the remedy for the country’s ills is and 
their movement automatically collapses.” 


Turning to the New York Russkoye Slovo, we read: 


“By their quick and decisive action the Bolsheviki of Petro- 
grad, led by the Executive Committee of the Petrograd Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies, snatched the nominal 
governmental authority from the hands of the Provisional 
Government. They have declared the Provisional Government 
as non-existent, Prime Minister Kerensky as deposed, and the 
Provisional Council of the Republic as dissolved. They have 
asserted that all governmental authority in the state of Russia 
has passed into the hands of the All-Russian Council of Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Deputies and that the executive committee 
of the Petrograd Council and its president, Leon Trotzky, aré 
now vested with full governmental authority until such ‘time as 
they shall be able to pass it over to the All-Russian Council. 

“This is what happened in Petrograd. ‘The Bolsheviki call 
this a coup d’état, a revolution. But it is neither the one nor 
the other. It is a rebellion; pure and.simple. It isa revolt 
against the legal, established Government, recognized by the 
Russian people. Itis treason to the people of Russia, and Russia 
will regard the actions of Trotzky and of his companions as a 
rebellion—as high treason. 

‘Petrograd has become thenightmare of Russia. But Petro- 
grad is not the whole of Russia. Russia will not follow the 
mad Petrograd. A handful of madmen and fanatics will not be 
able to seize power over the whole country. 

“The Bolshevik ‘Government’ in Petrograd will reenact the 
bloody Paris Commune. But this Commune of our days will be 
shattered to splinters by cannon and machine guns. No doubt 
the bloodshed and the loss of life will be appalling. But there 
is no doubt that this newest attempt at rebellion is also doomed 
to dismal failure.” 





Many days before the Maximalist coup d’état of 'November 7 
the extremist element among the and Workmen’s 
Delegates had frankly admitted that they were planning civil 
war. But when a deputation of Don Cossacks urged Kerensky to 
take drastic action against these open plotters, reports a Petro- 
grad correspondent of The Times, ‘‘he pathetically replied that 
in Soviet eyes ‘I am a despot, a tyrant, a friend of the bourgeoisie, 


Soldiers’ 


and a betrayer.of democracy.’’’ Nor were other indications 
lacking that the strong man of the revolution was beginning 
to lose confidence in the heart-breaking struggle against anarchy 
within and a powerful and subtle enemy without. Addressing 
the Preliminary Parliament on October 23, he recalled with 
emotion Russia’s brief but brilliant offensive of July, exclaiming: 
“Tf only we could rekindle the enthusiasm of those days in the 
heart of each man we should have peace by Christmas, an hon- 
orable peace for free Russia, with the war fought to an honorable 
But “the Army in the trenches seems to have lost the 
“It seems to be possible 


end.” 
sense of duty and honor,” he added. 
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to end. anarchy only by German bayonets,” exclaimed. War- 
Minister General Verkhovsky on the same occasion. And it 
was only about a week later that the harassed Premier gave 
to the Associated Press that famous inte~view which was so 
generally interpreted as a confession that Russia was out of the 
war. It will be remembered that he said in part: 

‘Russia at the beginning bore the whole brunt of the fighting, 
thereby saving Great Britain and France. She is now worn out 
by the strain and claims as her right that the Allies now shoulder 
the burden....... 

‘‘The masses are worn out economically. 
state of life in general has had a psychological 


The disorganized 


hands against the will of the Russian people are at the same 
time threatening to open the front to Germany.” 

The refusal of the Allies to discuss war-aims at the Paris 
conference is resented by the Bolsheviki, who have had their 
own peace terms ready for submission for some time, This 
peace program, which consists of fifteen articles and covers the 
whole ground from Panama to Persia, was drawn up by the 
Central Executive Committee of the Council of Workmen’s anq 
Soldiers’ Delegates. It is perhaps sufficient to say that i 
requires the Central Powers to evacuate Russian territory, 
Roumania, Belgium, Servia, and Montenegro, which they jon 

not likely to do without compulsion, Lenjne 





effect on the people. They doubt the possi- 
bility of the attainment of their hopes.” 


While some of our papers at the time ex- 
prest sympathy-with Kerensky in his weari- 
ness of spirit, others outspokenly 
impatient. “‘ Kerensky as the leader of a well- 
nigh lost cause was an impressive and sym- 
pathetic figure,” remarked The Wall Street 
Journal, ‘but Kerensky crawling under the 
bed becomes an impossibility, even in Rus- 
sia.” ‘The French might suggest that if 
the Russians are worn out it is by talk, and 
remind them that revolutionary France 
whipt the armies of Europe,” said the 
Chicago Tribune, which added: ‘‘The Allies 
are all struggling loyally to overthrow the 
German militarist Russian 
democracy has lost its breath arguing out 
every shade of politics in the whirling brains 
of its radicals, and if it sits down by the 
road now while its comrades fight on, excuses 
will be hard to find and recriminations will 
If Russia is worn 


were 


” 


juggernaut. 


come home to roost.” 
out, remarked the New York World, it can 
not be by war. For— 

“Belgium, driven from all but a frag- 


ment of her soil, is not worn out. Servia, 
exiled from home but grim and terrible, is 








LEON TROTZKY, 


Lenine’s lieutenant 
the Bolshevik forces that rose against 
Kerensky. 


makes no reference to these terms now, but 
advocates immediate peace, which woul 
presumably have to be on German terms, as 
it takes two to make a bargain. 

The fact that Petrograd is virtually a 
Bolshevik city made it easy for the extrem: 
But as Am. 
bassador Bakhmeteff points out, “the intent 
and spirit of Russia as a whole should in no 


ists to seize control there. 


way be judged by the news from Petro. 
grad.”’ And in proof of this he reminds ys 
that in the recent elections in the provincia] 
and county local bodies only 10 per cent, 
of the Bolshevik candidates were elected, 
These Bolsheviki, or extreme radicals, in- 
clude many returned exiles from. Siberia, as 
well as-Germans and Austrians who have 
escaped from Russian prison-camps, and 
German agents. In the New York Globe 
we read: 


‘The Maximalist, or Bolshivik, element 
comprises the most extreme class of the 
Russian revolutionary - socialists. It first 
sprang into prominence in the early days 
of the revolution under the leadership of 
Nikolai Lenine, the Radical agitator, who 
later was put under the ban of the Provi- 
sional Government because of his ultraradi- 
eal preachments and his suspected pro- 
German leanings. He is known to have 


and leader of 








not worn out. France, invaded, bleeding, 
for three years the immovable fortress in 
faith and courage of the whole Entente cause, is not worn out. 
These countries, like Russia, have been in the war from its first 
day. Russia, like them, has invading armies as an incentive to 
fight on.” 

But the grounds of Kerensky’s pessimism became evident a 
few days later when he was deposed and his Government over- 
thrown in Petrograd by the Maximalist coup d’état, under the 
joint leadership of Nikolai Lenine and Leon Trotzky. With the 
cooperation of the Petrograd garrison these counter-revolu- 
tionists took possession of the capital without bloodshed, and 
immediately issued a proclamation declaring that the new 
Government will propose 
diate and just peace,’’ will hand over the land to the peasants, 
and will summon the Constituent Assembly. The program of 
the new authority is thus defined by the Military Revolutionary 
Committee of the Petrograd Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates: ‘ 

“1. The offer of an immediate democratic peace. 

. "2, The immediate handing over of large proprietary lands 
to the peasants. p 

**3.. The transmission of all authority to the Council of Soldiers’ 
and Workmen’s Delegates. 

**4. The honest convocation of a Constitutional Assembly.” 


‘fan armistice to the end of an imme- 


In the Entente embassies at Washington, we are told, this 
Russian. development is regarded-as a triumph of insidious 
German propaganda—a view more than hinted at by Kerensky 
himself when he declared that ‘‘the people who dare raise their 


been in Petrograd for some time past, how- 
ever, but a Government order for his arrest failed to result in 
his apprehension. Meanwhile the Maximalists were under the 
leadership of his chief lieutenant, Leon Trotzky, whose home 
was in the United States when the revolution brokeeout, but 
who sailed for Russia shortly afterward. He was one of the 
leaders in the 1905 revolution. 

“The strength of the Maximalists has lain in the support 
which they obtained from the military, chiefly in the Petrograd 
garrison, among which they have been able to work with little 
interference from their Government. They had failed, *how- 
ever, to impress theif policies upon Russia as a whole, as has 
been shown by the manner in which they were outvoted.in the 
All-Russian Congress and the minority part they played in the 
organization of the preliminary parliament, in which they refused 
to participate after’ they were shown to be outnumbered. 

‘Nevertheless, their influence upon Russia’s policy, both 
internal and external, has been marked, because of their pre- 
dominance in Petrograd, the seat of government. It was this 
sinister influence that in part prompted the recent proposal by 
the Kerensky Government to remove the capital to Moscow, 
where it was believed the Government would be freer to represent 
adequately the will of the whole Russian people.” 

Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr, recently returned from Russia, 
writes in the New York Evening Mail that Kerensky’s deposi- 
tion “‘was certain to be accomplished sooner or later when 
Leon Trotzky became. chairman of the executive confmittee 
of the Petrograd Soviet, or Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates.” 

““Trotzky, the Jewish agent of the German Government, éx- 
pelled from France.and Spain for his pro-German activities, 
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‘ven an American passport to return to Russia last March, is 
the lieutenant of Lenine, proved to be Potsdam’s direct agent in 
ussia. Lenine fled from Petrograd last July after the bloody 
revolt of the Bolsheviki and the mutinous regiments of Cron- 
stadt, in which an unknown number of peaceful citizens were 
slaughtered. 

“Tenine, who is now back in Petrograd, fled, but Trotzky re- 
mained, and was soon elected chairman of the central and govern- 
ing committee of the Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates. Al- 
ways the crafty and powerful Lenine, with his insistence on a 
separate peace with Germany, was in the background directing 
Trotzky’s policies. He was probably not farther away at any 
time than Sweden, and part of the time at least he was in Fin- 
land within telephone call of Petrograd. Directing him con- 
stantly was the Potsdam office. ...... 

“America played directly into the hands of Germany when she 
gave Trotzky a passport, and when she sent back to unhappy 
Russia the horde of plotting Russians and other ‘reds’ from the 
dark corners of New York, Chicago, and other cities.” 


But disaster may yet be averted, Mrs. Dorr goes on to say, by 
setting up a strong Government in Moscow, the real heart of 
Russia: 

“Moscow has its Soviet, or Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’» 
Delegates, but these men and women have never been as extreme 
in their policies or their methods as the Petrograd Soviet. There 
has been little rioting in Moscow at any time, and the murder of 
officers has taken place on a smaller scale than in the capital, 
orin Cronstadt and Helsingfors. Moscow is amenable to reason, 
ifany Russian city is. 

“The new moderate or anti-Bolshevik Government, if it is 
formed, faces a terrible and an extremely doubtful future. 
Winter is closing in, cold and starvation wait at the gates, and 
sedition is spreading in the ranks of the ignorant and bewildered 
people. This is apparent by the action of the Petrograd gar- 
rison, which, up to a short time ago, supported Kerensky....... 

“The first step of the moderate Government would undoubtedly 
be the release of General Korniloff, if such a thing were physically 
possible. After that, civil war, with the Germans backing 
Bolsheviki.”” 


Here is Nikolai 
Bolsheviki as published in the New York Evening Post. 


Lenine’s own definition of the aims of the 
It was 




















WE EXPECT HIS TAIL TO WIGGLE. 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. 


written before the Bolshevik revolution. He now seems to be 
in favor of immediate separate peace. He wrote then, however: 
“I ean not protest too energetically against the slanderous 


statements spread by capitalists against the Bolshevik party, 
to the effect that we are in favor of a separate peace with Ger- 
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the capitalists of Russia, England, and France. Emperor 
Wilhelm is a crowned robber, like the rulers of England, Italy, 
Roumania, and other nations. 

“‘If we are opposed to the prolongation of the present war, it 
is becanse it is being waged by two groups of Powers for purely 
imperiaiistie purposes. It is waged by capitalists anxious to in- 
crease their profits by extending their domination over the world, 

















NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News 


conquering new markets, and subjugating small nations. Every 
day of the war adds to the profits of the financier and merchant, 
but spells ruin and exhaustion for the industrial and agricultural 
workers of all the nations, belligerent or neutral. 

**As far as Russia is concerned, a prolongation of the war may 
jeopardize the success of the revolution and prevent it from at- 
taining its ultimate goal....... 

“The workers’ party can not agree to continue, the present 
war, nor support the present Administration, nor help it in 
floating war-loans, without departing from the spirit of inter- 
nationalism which demands brotherly solidarity among the 
workers of all countries in their struggle against capitalism. 

‘We can not accept with any measure of faith the state- 
ments of the present Administration that there will be no annex- 
ations; that is, that no part of any foreign country will be seized, 
and that no foreign nation will be compelled forcibly to remain 
a part of Russia. 

“In the first place, capitalists, bound together as they are 
by the thousand ties of business, could not renounce the idea 
of annexations, for they could not give up the profits accruing 
to them from war-loans, concessions, war-industries, ete. In 
the second place, the present Administration, while committing 
itself, in order to deceive the people, to a non-annexation policy, 
has betrayed many a time its annexationist aims. We must 
warn the nation against the empty promises of the capitalists, 
and draw a clear distinction between words and facts in the 
question of annexations. We must recognize at once the right 


. of all nationalities to vote freely upon the question as to whether 


they wish to be independent or to cast their lot with this or that 
nation.” 


Of the military program of the Bolsheviki he goes on to say: 


“The war must be fought on by a different military organiza- 
tion, not by an army organized as the present army is, but by a 
militia whose members shall receive for their services wages 
equal to those of a first-class workingman. 

“The officers of the militia should be elected by the soldiers, 
and subject to recall, and every order of the officers or generals 
should be approved by a vote of the men. For it is only elected 
officers whom the men can be expected to obey and respect. 

‘“‘In order that the soldiers be better fed, a repartition of the 
lands should be arranged for as soon as possible by the Council 
of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Deputies, and the supply of bread 
and meat thereby increased. 

‘Finally, we must encourage at once every attempt made by 
the soldiers on both sides of the line to fraternize, in order that 
these instinctive manifestations of solidarity may ripen into a 
conscious, organized movement to place the Governmental 
owners of every belligerent nation in the hands of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat, which alone can restrain the whip-hand of 
capitalism. 

“This will be the only democratic way to put an end to this 
war; that is why our party shall continue patiently but stub- 
borniy to make it clear to the people that wars are waged bh) 
governments and that wars are always waged in the interest of 
one special class,” 



















































































NEW YORK’S RETURN TO TAMMANY 


HAT HAD HAPPENED IN NEW YORK was 
clear enough to watchers of the bulletins by nine 
o’clock on, election night, but why it happened 
is a question over which students of politics are still puz- 
zling. It will be remembered that practically every impor- 
tant newspaper in the country, regardless of party lines, 
all but three or four in the city itself, and a large num- 
ber of the city’s best-known public men, including a Re- 
publican ex-President and a for- 
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now Tammany is once more on the neck of the metropolis and 
the outlook is not pleasant.” And the New York Tribune rep- 
resents the opinion of the New York Fusionists by declaring 
that New York has shamed itself by allowing Tammany to lay 
its ‘‘unclean hands”’ upon the town. ; 
This tendency to emphasize the local rather than the national 
aspects of the New York election is shown not only by the press 
in New York City and without, but by the candidates themselyes, 
Mayor Mitchel, in a post-election message to the city; called for 
cooperation with the new administration and declared: 


“With our nation at war there 





mer Presidential candidate from 
each of the great parties, de- 
manded the retention of what 
they considered the best admin- 
istration in the city’s history, 
and the reelection of a Mayor 
whom they held up as a con- 
spicuously patriotic and zealous 
war-time official. Mayor Mitchel 
himself linked together the names 
of “Hearst, Hylan, and Hohen- 
zollern,’’ and many of his sup- 
porters asserted that a victory 
of either of the Mayor’s chief 
opponents would encourage Ger- 
many. Yet the citizens of New 
York, rejecting this editorial and 
personal advice from near and 
far, gave the mayoralty candidate 
of Tammany Hall a plurality; 
of 147,975 votes over Mayor 
Mitchel, while the Socialist can- 
didate, running on a frankly 
antiwar platform, received only 
a few thousand votes less than 
the Mayor. The victory of the 
Democratic organization was, in 


short, the most emphatic and Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 





is no room for division at home 
The people of this city haye 
selected Judge Hylan as their 
representative to coordinate the 
city’s energies with those of the 
nation. Every one will wish 
Judge Hylan the largest measure 
of success in discharging the 
great responsibility which now 
is his.” 


In his own election-night state 
ment, Mayor-elect Hylan em. 
phasized his loyal support of 
the war, saying: 


“IT want to make it plain to 
the world that there was no issue 
of Americanism or loyalty in- 
volved, so far as I am concerned. 
There could ‘be none, for I am 
as good an American as any man, 
as loyal to my flag, as loyal to 
my country, and as firm and 
determined in support of every 
act of the Government in this 
war as any man. 

‘“*T ask the editors of the news- 
papers in this city and in other 
cities to give prominence to this 
declaration, so that there may 
not go abroad to the people of 
this country who. have no ap- 
preciation of our local situation 


most complete given to any “I AM ONE OF THE COMMON PEOPLE,” the slightest intimation that 
: : the question of the war or the 
party in the history of Greater Said Judge John F. Hylan after he learned of his election to war-policies of President Wilson 
New York. succeed John Purroy Mitchel as Mayor of New York. His and the United States Clea. 
B New York’s “‘Fighti declared purpose is to support the Government and represent ? “ee } : Ji h ; ca 
ut tho New York's ighting the common people of the city—* the people of my own class.”’ ment is In the slightest way 





Mayor” was so decisively beaten, 





involved.” 





even his most zealous supporters 

do not seem to be proclaiming the event as a German victory. 
Outside of New York we do indeed note the Boston Herald’s 
characterization of the success of Tammany as “‘in this hour of 
national crisis, a moral defeat of the first magnitude.’”’ The 
Baltimore Sun laments that there were “not enough loyal and 
disinterested citizens in New York to swing the election to the 
one man who represented Americanism in its purest form and 
who has given New York City the best administration it has 
ever had.” ‘Fortunately,’ it adds, ‘‘New York is not the 
nation.”” But while many of these editors would have pre- 
ferred the reelection of an official who had been so active in 
war-work and the preparedness movement, they are cheered by 
the patriotic declarations of the new Mayor-elect and seem to 
think with the Des Moines Regisiter that whatever satisfaction 
the Kaiser gets out of the New York election will be due to the 
large minority vote cast for the Socialist candidate. Other 
papers, like the Los Angeles Times, set down the defeat of 
Morris Hillquit, the Socialist candidate for Mayor, as a great 
and glorious thing. The inglorious element they find to be 
what the Hartford Courant terms a deliberate repudiation of 
decent government in supplanting a non-partizan administra- 
tion by Tammany. ‘“‘The country was beginning to be proud 
of New York,” the St. Louis Globe-Democrat remarked, ‘‘ but 


Charles F. Murphy, whose 
leadership of Tammany Hall is thought to have been made 
even more secure by the overwhelming success of his candi- 
date for mayor, sent out a statement asserting that the Demo- 
cratic ticket won because candidates and platform ‘“‘are pro- 
gressive and in accordance with the world-wide progressive 
tendencies of the day.”” Mr. Murphy thinks “‘it must gladden 
the American heart now to note that the great, loyal Amer- 
can citizenship of New York City” believed that ‘Mr. 
Mitchel’s assumption of a monopoly of patriotism” was a false 
issue, “‘designed to distract attention from the shortcomings of 
the present administration.” 

Morris Hillquit, who made a spectacular campaign opposing 
the war, even to the extent of refusing to buy Liberty bonds, 
nearly won second place over Mayor Mitchel, with 142,000 
votes, as against 32,000 polled by the previous Socialist candi- 
date, and saw several of his associates elected to minor offices. 
He declared himself highly gratified with the result, saying 
in part: 

“The election has shown an increase in the Socialist vote of 
about 500 per cent., I should estimate, and has established the 
Socialist party as an important and permanent factor in the 
polities of the city. ...... 

‘‘Mayor Mitchel . . . has deliberately made the issue upon 
his own brand of fire-eating patriotism, and upon the issue of 
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aggressive continuance of the war to a finish. The citizens 
of New York have repudiated that policy in no uncertain 
manner. 

Such a decisive defeat of Mayor Mitchel is something his 
newspaper supporters find it hard to explain. One, indeed, 
would leave the complicated and elusive causes to the statisti- 
cians to figure out for their own amusement. Another recalls 
the ostracism of Aristides “the Just,” and concludes that the 
voters simply went “on a political jamboree.” The small 
ninority of motropolitan papers which favored the successful 
candidate are more willing to explain why he won. The New 
York Morning Telegraph, a Democratic organization paper 
chiefly devoted to theatrical and sporting interests, calls Judge 
fiylan’s election ‘“‘at once a rebuke to that relatively small 
coterie of self-satisfied reformers who believe that they have a 
commission to keep the conscience 
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cause in New York, we find them all emphasizing and de- 
ploring New York’s return to Tammany rule. The Times 
dwells more largely than some of its contemporaries on the 
war-issue, thinking that the efforts made to secure a German- 
American vote for the Tammany candidate were most effective 
and that all the influences controlling that vote were exercised 
in its behalf. The Times fully believes that Germany will 
rejoice over the New York result and “‘ misinterpret it as usual.” 
It further believes that all pacifists will say that New York 
has voted against war. And loyal New-Yorkers are told to 
bear up against flings from such sources by remembering all 
that the city has done with money and service for the cause. 
The New York World regards the election of Judge Hylan with 
the gravest apprehension, when it considers the ‘‘sinister” in- 
fluences behind him. The New York Evening Post calls the re- 
sult of the election ‘‘a black eye 





of the city, and a repudiation of 
the insolent assumption that all 
the patriotism, all the American- 
ism, and all the virtue to be found 
in the largest municipality of 
the country are confided to the 
keeping of a single individual.” 
Beginning next year, it adds, 
“New York will not be regarded 
as a ‘settlement’ to be benevo- 
lently administered by a glori- 
fed group of welfare-workers, 
but as a political division of the 
State to be governed along com- 
non-sense lines by men of affairs 
who do not look upon people 
as defectives and who do not 
jraw their executive inspiration 
from the annual reports of insti- 
tutional secretaries.”” In Brook- 
lyn, The Citizen, which supported 
Judge Hylan, found the decisive 
factors in the defeat of the 
Mitchel administration in certain 








to the city,’’ and looks back re- 
gretfully upon the administration 
which goes out of office at the 
end of the year, for “there had 
been both intelligence and zeal, 
expert knowledge and humane 
feeling, in the conduct of the most 
important offices.”” The. Globe 
thus s«ts down what it believes 
to be some of the chief causes 
for the defeat of this highly 
praised administration: 


“*Hearst, who with utmost bit- 
terness had fought Tammany 
as now constituted and managed, 
turned on the Mayor when 
Mitchel refused to do his bid- 
ding. Many members of the 
Roman Catholic Church resented 
the administration’s treatment 
of the eleemosynary institutions 
of the Church. Many school- 
teachers and many members of 
school-children’s parent associa- 
tions opposed the methods used 
in introducing the Gary system 








aspects of the taxation problem: 


“The large tax rate, the 
rapidly growing burdens of the 
taxpayers, the loose manner in 
which great expenditures had been made, and, incidentally, the 
failure of the Mayor to exercise proper supervision over certain 
real-estate transactions, were the actual causes of his defeat.’ 


The only newspapers of large circulation to oppose Mayor 
Mitchel were Mr. Hearst’s morning American and Evening 
Journal, These papers attributed his defeat largely to the 
reaction against what they called his “‘flag-wrapping.’’ The 
morning after election, The American thus paid its respects to 
the Mayor: 


“He was defeated by hundreds of thousands of citizens 
who sternly resented his effort to claim as his sole property 
the loyalty that is inherent in every American heart, and in 
1 oa war overshadows every other sentiment that Americans 
3 

“The people of New York still stand firmly behind the Presi- 
dent in the war against the common enemy, and have fully 
Vindieated their patriotism by brushing from their path the 
charlatan who proclaimed to the country and to the world that 
by refusing him a reelection this great city of six million people 
would become a city of traitors.” 





The New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, a German opponent of Mayor 
Mitchel, similarly calls Judge Hylan’s election ‘‘a vindication for 
4real American as opposed to the false brand of Americanism.” 
, Returning to the numerous editorial supporters of the Fusion 
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in the schools and were led to 
believe that the Gary system 
itself and all connected with it 
should be put out of the way. 
Persistent misrepresentation 
started among the credulous and ignorant a suspicion that the 
Mayor was a tool of great corporations.” 


A careful attempt to explain a result so surprizing as the 
landslide against Mitchel is made by Mr. W. M. Houghton for 
The Tribune. He does not believe that the patriotic issue either 
won or lost many votes for the Mayor. Mr. Mitchel was beaten 
first of all ‘‘because the good citizens of this town swallowed what 
Hearst said about him, that he was a frivolous tango-dancer, 
that he was a social climber and snob, that he was a friend of the 
* plunderbund,’ a little brother of the rich, an arrogant ally of 
Rockefeller.” Then the Mayor was unfortunate enough, we are 
told, to have flouted the interests of powerful, organized groups. 
And finally, the Fusion campaign was badly mismanaged. 

Outside of New York there were few elections whose results 
were of more than local interest. New Mexicoadopted prohibition, 
while Ohio came so close to doing the same that the State may 
not know whether it will be dry or wet until after a recount. 
Philadelphia had a minor election in which independents 
were unable to wrest control of from the 
dominant and organization. 
In Chicago, Socialist and pacifist candidates for judgeships were 
decisively beaten by non-partizan Fusionists favoring vigorous 
conduct of the war. 


minor offices 


scandal-spattered Republican 
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SUFFRAGISTS TAKE NEW YORK STATE 


"| \HE CONQUEST OF THE NATION is seen near at 
hand by suffragists in the capture of the Empire State 
by a majority of 94,000. Editorial observers who have 

favored the enfranchisement of women are 


A resolution of appeal to Congress to submit the Federal 
amendment to the legislatures of the several States was adopted 
at a meeting at Cooper Union, New York, when the Victory was 
celebrated by what the press term probably the largest crowd 
that historic edifice ever held. A second resolution tendered 
thanks to the President and solicited 





loud in rejoicing, and some predict a re- 
generation of politics through the adoption 
of the amendment to the State Constitu- 
tion by which women are admitted to the 
polls after January 1, 1918. Press calcu- 
lations estimate that the State’s normal 
quota of voters will be increased by 1,000,- 
000 and New York City’s by 400,000. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger discerns 
in the result the beginning of the end of 
opposition to woman suffrage, for nowhere 





his further aid, and a third exprest thanks 
to the press of the State for its valu- 
able service. It is noted that the only 
serious speech on this occasion of jubilee 
was that of Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. , 
worker for the cause forty years, who 
said in part: 

“From the moment last February. 
when after the rupture of diplomatic rela. 
tions with Germany the NationalAmerican 
Woman’s Suffrage Association was the first 
woman’s organization called together to 


has it been so stubbornly resisted as in ize f > } i 
mes : ' X ] K organize for service, we have done a mag. 
the great Eastern States. There has been O M N nificent work for the country. I am her 


strong opposition elsewhere, this journal bring all 


to ask my fellow citizens of the State of 
New York to pledge in the presence of 


admits, as it notes the suffrage defeat in 
Ohio, but the taking of one of the strong- \ / O FB, R S Almighty God our citizenship to our coun 
try; not with that pseudo-patriotism of 


holds of conservatism is ‘“‘too significant 
for the most skeptical to question.” The 
New York Tribune recalls that two years 


into the world too many who ery, ‘My country right or 


wrong,’ but with the patriotism that 
springs from the soul, and says: ‘My 


—~ 
ago, at the first appeal to the voters, woman Let Women Vote country if right; but if wrong by every 





suffrage lost by 194,000 votes. Of that 


power of my being I shall seek to make 
eee 








gative jority 2,000 were cas f 
at peageenty, sag _ {A SUFFRAGE POSTER FOR “MOTHERS OF MEN. ‘‘Our country needs our support. Our 


jn the city of New York. This year 

the whole adverse majority up-State and down was wiped 
out and a sweeping victory piled up, and The Tribune thinks 
that ‘“‘after this decisive vote the Federal amendment en- 
franchising the women of America must be pushed forward in 
Congress with every energy.”” While the overturn of the adverse 
majority up-State indicates a general drift of sentiment in favor 
of women voting, the votes of Socialists and of Tammany Hall 
in New York City are thought by some to have added the 
impetus which gave the women victory. To a degree this 
opinion is confirmed by Mrs. Hillquit, wife of the Socialist candi- 
date for Mayor of New York, who is quoted by the New York 
American as saying that 


men are going forth to fight our country’s 
battles, to fight for the democracy of the world. There isa 
service which we can all render. The war is not for men only. 
The country calls on all citizens. The army in the field will 
hate us unless we stand loyally at hand to do our duty by them. 
After the war we shall need to conserve the moral and spiritual 
forces of the nation, to turn the people toward their highest 
ideals of patriotism. Together let us serve our country, our 
homes, and our God.” 

Hereafter decency will prevail in polling-places and cam- 
paigns be conducted on issues, remarks the New York Morning 
Telegraph, and ‘‘women will settle the question of who shall 
hold offices.” This means ‘‘honest men will fill all places,” 

and it hopes to see the 





ee 


“if it had not been for 
the Socialist vote, woman 
suffrage would not have 
had such an overwhelm- 
ing victory. There is not 
a Socialist who did not 
east his vote for the 
amendment.” Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, who has 
worked for the cause 
twenty-eight years, gives 
her explanation in the 
New York Sun as follows: 


“What gave us our 
victory? Organization 
and intensive work. We 
realized two years ago, in 





day when good, intelligent 
women also shall sit in 
high places, for there is no 
reason why women should 
not fill offices of mayor 
and aldermen, sit on ou 
school boards, and lend 
the “dignity of their pres 
ence”? to the legislature. 
Among other dailies en- 
thusiastic over the sufire- 
gist triumph are the New 
York American, The Eve 
ning Journal, The Evening 
Post, and The Globe, which 
points out that one-tenth 
of the population of the 
United States is at one 


our 1915 campaign, that ) 
the education of the peo- | O WIN THE W. AR! stroke added to the do 
6 





ple of New York State 





main of equal suffrage, and 





was not complete. The 
people had got the argu- 
ments, but they needed 
two years of reflection for the arguments to sinkin. They have 
not been allowed to forget. 

“‘Unquestionably the war-spirit has helped. The result was 
inevitable, but the war and women’s service have centered 
attention on the suffrage question as could not have happened 
in peace. We thought war would hinder our success, but, 


instead, it has helped.” 


A CAMPAIGN POSTER FOR SUFFRAGE AS A WAR ISSUE. 


body of voters. But in the end, with all of our adults politicall 


it is made as certain a 
any future political even! 
can well be that women are to be enfranchised in every part 0 
the country. We read then: 





“For a few years it will doubtless be said that the only effect 
of the change is to double the vote. It may be that our radiedl 
friends will have reason to complain of the inertia of the nev 
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ined and experienced instead of only half of them, we may look 
‘oa far more intelligent working of the democratic machine. . 
Not the least thing about equal suffrage is that it puts influences 
at work to extinguish the woman who does not know or care to 
know anything about public affairs.” 

The triumph of the suffragists, says the New York Evening 
Sun, is the outcome of patient campaigning done in a manner to 
convince the voters the women “‘were not in sympathy with the 
White House pickets, whose conduct bade fair to smash the 
suffrage cause”; and the New York World, of similar mind, 
utters this word of caution: 

“Ip congratulating the women on their well-earned victory 


it may not be amiss to remind them that it was won on 
democratic lines. They gain the 
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TORPEDOING THE YELLOW PERIL 


ERMANY’S YEARS OF INTRIGUE to embroil this 
(5 country and Japan and the propaganda of professional 

Japan-haters here are blown into nothingness, some 
observers think, by the Lansing-Ishii agreement, which recog- 
nizes Japan's ‘“‘special interests” in China, guarantees China's 
independence and her territorial integrity, and also the main- 
tenance of the “‘open door.’”’ Instead of a ‘‘dangerous rival” 
Japan is henceforth the “trusted ally” of this nation, remarks 
the New York Evening World, and thus the full power of both 
peoples remains free to “‘concentrate upon the task of hammering 
Prussianism out of civilization.”” The morning World tells us 
that in Washington the agree- 





ballot precisely as every white 
man in the United States 
gained it. By no other process 
has the suffrage been con- 
ferred upon anybody except the 
negro, and unless he is aided 
by State laws and sentiment he 
is without a vote to-day. 

“Bearing these impressive 
facts in mind, the women who 
now plan a hasty raid upon 
Washington in behalf of a na- 
tional amendment would be 
wisely restrained.”’ 

The antisuffragist New York 
Times ascribes the success of 
the suffragists to the failure 
of agreat many voters to vote, 
the general absorption in the 
yar, the limitation of the 
State officers to be chosen to 
two Associate Justices of the 
Court of Appeals and the 
Attorney-General, the indiffer- 
ence of the opposition, and 
the enthusiasm of the faithful; 








ment is held to resemble Pan- 
Americanism rather than Mon- 
roeism, and there is a decided 
preference for the first-named 
term. But it will not matter 
much what it is called “‘if in 
practise it shall be found to 
work out as the Monroe Doc- 
trine, authoritatively inter- 
preted by President Wilson, 
is working out.” The origi- 
nal Monroe Doctrine, we are 
‘restrained the 


‘ 


reminded, 
crowned heads of Europe from 
extending their system on this 
hemisphere,” and finally came 
to mean that no European 
nation was to gain anything 
here by conquest. The doc- 
trine has been expanded by 
Mr. Wilson, and indorsed, this 
journal believes, by the Ameri- 
can people, ‘“‘so that what we 
forbid to others we deny also 








and this journal observes: 


“By a great vote in 1915 
this change in the electorate, 
this startling innovation in the 
pity of the State, was rejected. By a much smaller one, when 
the world is afire, it seems to have been adopted. 

“The Times will not pretend to rejoice at the result to which 
it made no effort to contribute. _May the experiment disap- 
pint the fears and predictions of. its adversaries. May the 
women justify by their behavior their fitness for the ballot. And, 
il division removed, may the feminists give henceforth the full 
measure of their strength and energy to the cause of freedom 
and democracy !”’ 


The much smaller vote cast on the suffrage amendment this 
year than in 1915 is a point of comment made.in an interview in 
The Times with Miss Alice Hill Chittenden, president of the 
State Association Opposed to Woman Suffrage, who predicts 
that “the men of New York, within a. brief period, wil’ rue the 
day they permitted woman suffrage to carry by defauli.’’ Miss 
Chittenden is further quoted as saying: 


_“The result of the election showing the large majority given 
inNew York City for the suffrage amendment confirms what we 
lave always maintained, that when radicalism and socialism 
mevail, woman suffrage will carry. To these elements there 
nust also be added this year pacifism, which is rampant in New 
York City at the present time. The pacifists’ vote would 
taturally be cast for woman suffrage, because, despite the fact 
that the suffragists have advertised their patriotism from one 
end of the State to the other, the fact remains that many well- 
known suffrage leaders like Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, Fola La 
Follette, Florence Kelley, and others are strong pacifists, and 
me of the present suffrage leaders in New York loudly de- 
nounced all efforts toward preparedness up to within a short time 
four break with Germany.” 


CHUCKING HIM OVERBOARD. to ourselves.’ 


. 


From the terms 
—Kirby in the New York World. of agreement signed by. the 

Secretary of State and Vis- 
count Ishii, November 2, we quote as follows: 

“The Governments of the United States and Japan recognize 
that territorial propinquity creates special relations between 
countries, and consequently.the Government of the United 
States recognizes that Japan has‘special interests in China, par- 
ticularly in the part to which her possessions are contiguous. 

“The territorial sovereignty of China, nevertheless, remains 
unimpaired, and the Government of the United States has every 
confidence in the repeated assurances of the Imperial Japanese 
Government that while-geographical position gives Japan such 
special interests it has no desire to discriminate against the 
trade of other nations or to disregard the commercial rights 
heretofore granted by China in treaties with other Powers. 

“The Governments of the United States and Japan deny that 
they have any purpose to infringe in any way on the indepen- 
dence or territorial integrity of China,.and they declare, further- 
more, that they always adhere to the principle of the so-called 
‘open door’ or equal opportunity for commerce and industry 
in China.” 

According to a Washington correspondent of the New York 
Times, the drift of diplomatic opinion there is that one of the 
most important effects of the Lansing-Ishii negotiations is not 
so much the recognition of Japan’s special interests in China as 
the collateral pledge given by Japan for more active participa- 
tion in the war. Japan has consented to furnish a great amount 
of tonnage for transport purposes, say the diplomats, and 
to risk her war-ships, these forming her immediate contri- 
bution to the Allied and American cause. There is a rumor 
that troops also have been promised, but this question, we 
are told, would naturally be reserved for discussion by the 
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Entente nations and the United States. In return for her 
concessions, Japan will obtain, added to the recognition of her 
special interests in China, the promise of an amount of steel 
and iron adequate for her needs, and we read: 


“‘One of the considerations which have agitated American 
minds in respect of the partial lifting of the iron and steel em- 
bargo in behalf of Japan has been the fear that, taking advan- 
tage of the war-situation and of the virtual abandonment by 
European interests of Far-Eastern trade, Japan would emerge 
from the war as sole possessor of trade opportunities in China. 

“American business men are understood to take the view that 
Japanese competition, assisted with materials by the United 
States, can not close China’s doors to them, as the amount of 
steel and iron to be exported to Japan may always be regulated 
by this country. Japan, it was pointed out, will be dependent 
upon America after the war for her iron and steel, which she will 
not be able to obtain from England, as the British output will be 
needed in the reconstruction of Europe.” 


There is danger along with advantage in the new pact, thinks 
The Times, for China is a sovereign nation, and it is a very 
delicate matter for two other nations to execute agreements 
recognizing the special interests of either in her affairs. We are 
reminded that our Monroe Doctrine gives us no special interest 
in the internal affairs or shadow of control over the foreign 
relations of the other republics of the Western world save in the 
ease of Cuba, and this journal adds: 


“The Government of Japan, of course, understands that our 
recognition of its special interests in China concedes no right 
or authority over the destinies of the Chinese people, and does 
not, can not, in any way impair the sovereignty of their Govern- 
ment. If through any misunderstanding of this fundamental 
fact China, feeling herself aggrieved, should be forced to ap- 
peal to us for protection against Japan, or to Japan for pro- 
iection against us, the Lansing-Ishii agreement, as we have 
said, would become a source of danger to the friendly relations 
existing between the two parties to it. 
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“For our part, we can have no intention of trenching upon the 
territory or upon the sovereign rights of the Chinese Republic 
We accept this agreement as a solemn engagement on the pari 
of Japan to respect the territory and the sovereign rights of 
China as we shall respect them, and it is a reassuring pledge 
The agreement will be put to the test, not at once, but when the 
commerce of the world resumes its flow in the usual volume and 
through natural channels after the war.” 


The essential thing, says the New York Evening Post, is to 
“approach the problem with a presumption of Japanese good 
faith instead of hunting for Machiavellian conspiracies,” and ij 
points out that the agreement contains the restatement of a 
basic principle and the frank recognition of a concrete fact. The 
basic principle is equality of opportunity for all nations in China, 
grounded upon the independence and integrity of the Chinese 
Republic; the concrete fact is that such equality of oppor- 
tunity ‘‘can not be distorted to the disadvantage of the natural 
opportunities which Japan possesses by virtue of her proximity 
to the mainland of Asia and recent historical developments,” 
The Post concludes: 


“The professional Japanese hater, to be sure, will find in the 
recognition of Japan’s special interests in China an open road 
to the establishment of Japanese predominance. Under * special 
interests,’ the Hearst publicists will find, no doubt, a free hand 
for Japan in the control of the Chinese Army, or the monopoliz- 
tion of the management of Chinese arms-factories, or the estab 
lishment of Japanese police power within Chinese territory, To 
these the only, and the sufficient, answer must be’ that the 
reality of the danger is precisely in proportion to our readiness to 
scent it. If we are convinced, as Mr. Hearst is convinced, that 
Japan is out to grab China, then every Japanese move will 
be an act of aggression. If we give credence to the pledges of the 
Japanese. Government regarding Chinese independence and 
territorial integrity, we can await the event calmly. On the 
basis of these pledges we can formulate our protests whenever 
we disagree with Tokyo upon the implications of a specific act.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF 


SPEAKING of enemies within, there is the great American appetite.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

THis war has made Socialism largely a synonym for autocracy.—Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. 

T Ry to be one of the ancestors to be bragged about in the next century.— 
St. Louis Globe Democrat. 

Tue Russians are declining as a military force, but are greatly improved 
in their ability as debaters.—Dallas News. 

AMERICANS who are ready and willing to sink or swim with their 
country are going to swim.—-Toledo Blade. 

PREMIER KERENSKY is about a year and a half late with the news that 
Russia is tired of fighting.—-New York World. 


Four hundred years make a long wait between Reformations in Germany. 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 

We wonder if Cadorna didn’t try 
homer.—Newark News. 


to stretch a three-base hit into a 

BEFORE loving our: enemies this time we are going to make them worth 
loving.—-Chicago Daily News. 

Ir is much easier to fix the food-prices than to fix the food-price fixers. — 
Spokane Spokesman-Review. 

HINDENBURG’S retreat on the Aisne may be a strategic retirement, but 
the strategy is Pétain’s.—Springfield Republican. 

Is this proposed eating of shark something in the way of reprisal, or 

just mere frightfulness? St. Louis Globe 





THERE is a growing theory that the surest 
way-to keep Germany fully occupied is to let 
her take Russia.—Emporia Gazette. 


New York City had a Billy Sunday re- 
vival in the spring and then elected a Tam- 
many Mayor in the fall.—New York World. 

Mr. Hoover predicts a voluntary drop in 
milk-prices. Mr. Hoover evidently does not 
know the milkmen of this locality.—Helena 
Independent. 

WueN. Norway can go one whole week 
without losing a ship by submarines it feels 
that the neutral game has been fully vindi- 
cated.—Helena Independent. 

Tue dispatches from France announce 
that the Missouri mule has reached the fight- 
ing-line» The~-Germans will‘ do‘ well to keep 
in front. of him.—FTopeka State Journal. 

. Bitty, SUnpay has persuaded 15,000 Los 
Angeles people that they.want to go to 
heaven. ‘Such disloyalty to the-climate of 
southern California!—sSt. Louis Globe Democrat. 


A SIMPLE way to insure good municipal 
government in this country would be for 
citizens of New York to elect the Mayor of 
Philadelphia, those of Boston to choose the 








Democrat. 

HOOVER says we shall win the war with the 
hogs. Usually we have won our wars in spite 
of the hogs.—New York Evening Post. 

Too often those little groups who are fond 
of calling themselves ‘the intellectuals” voice 
an aspiration rather than a fact.—New York 
Evening Sun. 

Tue German officers are said to be losing 
control over their men. It is hoped that the 
lists of atrocities will now decrease.—Phila 
dclphia North American. 

KERENSKY says that it took five years for 
the French revolution “to develop.” Yes 
but the revolution was fighting like thunder 
during that particular period.—Chicago Post. 

GERMANY exults over the success of her 
latest war-loan, which reminds us that when 
Lee surrendered the most plentiful conr 
modity in Dixie was Confederate money.— 
Boston Transcript. 

“Trp trouble with this war,” a Germal 
statesman is quoted as saying, “is that it wil 





be ten years after it is over before I can g0 
to London, twenty before I can go to Paris, 
and forty before I can go to Vienna.” And 
yet a good many German statesmen after the 















Mayor of Chicago, and so on. To ask a city 
to elect a good mayor for itself seems too 
mucli for some.—New York Evening Post. 





THE MODERN ARK. 
—Fitzpatrick im the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Evening Post. . 





war will have to go somewbere.—New Yor 
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AMERICAN 


save them from shrapnel fragments. 





TROOPS MARCHING 


Despite German reports to the contrary, we really have an army in France. 
Note the French officer, on horseback, under whose instruction they learn trench warfare. 








TO THE TRENCHES. 


Here are some of our boys equipped with the steel helmets that 








VERITABLE OBSESSION that America and all her 
works is a thing of naught seems to have settled down 
upon the German mind, and the organs of public opinion 

in the Fatherland actually appear to think that the insistence 

and strength of this belief on their part will really influence 
the 


press upon our Army, one is foreed to the conclusion that the 


stubborn facts. Judging from the comment in German 


German has made up his mind that America will effect nothing, 
and that therefore, because he thinks so, nothing will be effected. 
For some occult reason the German editor has elected to regard 
America, which incidentally has a population of a hundred 
nillion, as about the equal of Roumania with her prewar 
population of seven millions, and argues that because Germany 
has given Roumania ‘‘a pretty trouncing”’ she will be able to 
do the same when it comes to the question of grips with America. 
The Kélnische Zeitung, probably the foremost and best-informed 
paper in Germany as regards foreign affairs—at least that was 
its reputation before the war—is actually committed to this 
Roumanian hypothesis, and remarks: 


“There is justification for the opinion that the American 
Army will be perhaps equal to the Roumanian Army at the 
commencement of hostilities. America can certainly fight in 
1918, but has she really the intention to transport troops and 
to fight in Europe? If America is to use her troops for useless 
frontal attacks, months will be required to train new men. 
“Also on other fronts America’s help is not anticipated, 
either in the colonies or Mesopotamia, owing to transport 
difficulties. Some have arrived at the conclusion that America 
will be neither in a position nor have the desire to join in the 
struggle in 1918. She is in earnest about building a fleet, 
training an army, and the acquisition of a mercantile marine, 
and for this Wilson has used the world-war. Her Army must 
have European experience to be worth anything.” 


Another influential and usually well-informed organ, the 
Bremen Weser Zeitung, publishes an article by Major Hoffe, 





» Paris 
* And 
‘ter the 
w York 
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of the German General Staff, who blandly informs a credulous 
public that America may be safely ignored by Germany. With 
4 great show of detail he writes: 


AMERICA’S MILITARY 


* WORTHLESSNESS ” 


‘Before the declaration of war, the military resources of the 
United States consisted of an insufficiently trained regular 
Army of only a hundred thousand and a National Guard of 
120,000 hardly trained at all. The various measures taken to 
increase the Army will result by spring in the formation of an 
Army of about 1,400,000, which will only have received a 
minimum of training. 

‘‘No considerable part of this army can reach Europe before * 
next summer, while in any case a large number must be retained 
at home so that not more than 400,000 or 500,000 men can be 
sent to Europe. 

“The transport difficulties will be enormous; two and a half 
million tons of shipping will be necessary to transport and supply 
sixteen divisions, while the total of American shipping, even 
allowing for confiscated ships and new construction, will only 
total four million tons by the spring, of which the Navy alone 
requires two and a half million. sis 

“Finally, the fighting value of American troops is not great. 
Probably about equal to that of the Roumanians, and there 
certainly will be fewer of them than there were of the Rou- 
manians. So Germany will have an easy task. In fact, it is 
doubtful whether the Americans will risk the venture of sending 
an army to Europe at all.” 


Berlin, too, adds its quota to this optimistic chorus, and in 
the Tdgliche Rundschau Dr. Carl Jenny discusses “‘the great 
American myth” with a lightness of touch characteristically 
Teutonic. He says: 

‘*‘Whatever may happen, one thing is certain—the millions of 
soldiers and the hundred thousand airplanes which the Americans 
threaten to let loose upon the wicked Germans will resolve them- 
selves into the clouds of dreamland. It is only a piece of that 
boasting at which the Americans are unsurpassable masters. 
It is really marvelous to see what they are able to do in the way 
of opening wide their jaws, as tho they were sluice-gates, with- 
out dislocating them. They owe this faculty to their splendid 
practise in that chattering which so faithfully portrays the 
degree of their Kultur, for theirs is a mentality which combines, 
in a way truly remarkable, richness of vocabulary with poverty 
of thought. Viewed from a practical standpoint, however— 
that is, free from all psychological niceties—it would seem that 
things will come about in this wise. For the moment, by dint 
of much brain cudgeling and worry, a little tonnage could still 
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be found for the transport of the war-lusting Yankees, but no 
army of any importance is there to be transported, while later, 
should any military force worthy of the name really be in 
readiness, there will be no more ships to convey them to face 
the enemy.” 

The Berlin correspondent of our optimistic friend, the Kél- 
nische Zeitung, tells the readers in the Rhenish city what the 
Berliners really think of us, and with airy persiflage writes: 


‘‘However highly one rates human intelligence, large figures 
do make a certain impression, because the average newspaper 
reader does not really think matters out; he merely reads the 
colossal figures and receives an overwhelming impression of 
the immense war-preparations of the latest helpers of the En- 
tente. American war-reports, however, wisely say nothing 
about the training of the troops for war or about the trans- 
porting of these masses to Europe. That is not really necessary 
for the purpose. The present situation is such that the Entente 
has the very greatesi interest in making its determination to 
hold out. In former times there was in some country or other 
a military order which ran, ‘Make a savage face.’ How the 
troops carried out the order is not known, but that is what 
America is doing.” 


In view of these remarks, the London Saturday Review has 
a few trenchant observations. that are very much to the point: 


“Tf the Kaiser, or Baron Kiihlmann, or Dr. Michaelis only 
knew how many American troops had already landed, and are 
now being drilled in France, a strong and pacific key-note would 
at once be struck. But among the innumerable blunders of 
the German High Command the greatest is the assumption 
that the Governments of other nations bluff as impudently as 
themselves. The German Staff refuse to believe that the 
Americans will be able to transport any considerable number 
of men across the Atlantic, because they believe their own 
Admiralty reports that the U-boats are steadily destroying our 
command of the seas. The facts, however, are the reverse of 
all this; and when once the. German Staff ascertain these facts, 
which very soon they can not help doing, there will be a rapid 
change of tone.” 





----— 











A GERMAN MYTH. 


“The entry of the American troops into Paris—only boy scouts 
who had been sent to ask the way to Berlin.” 
—Simplicissimus (Munich). 


OPPOSING VIEWS OF OUR ARMY IN EUROPE. 


INDIA’S VICEROY INDORSES HOME RULE 


O SMALL COMMOTION has been caused in Anglo. 
Indian circles by the frank pronouncement of the 
Viceroy of India that ‘‘the Government has come to the 
conclusion . . . that the endowment of British India with self 
government is the goal of British rule,’’ doubtless in recognition 
of India’s unswerving loyalty to Britain in this war, Jp this 
attitude he is supported by the Imperial Government jn En- 
gland under the new Secretary of State for India, Mr, . 8, 


_Montagu. The first question asked by the press was: Hoy 


are the Indian people to be advanced to this goal? The Vigs. 
roy’s answer is contained in a speech reported by the Lahom 
Bulletin, in which he said: 


“After a careful and detailed examination of the ground, yo 
arrived at the decision that there were three roads along which 
an advance should be made toward the goal. 

“The first road was in the domain of local self-government: 
the village, the rural board, and the town or municipal coungil, 
The domain of urban and rural self-government is the great 
training-ground from which political progress and. a sense of 
responsibility have taken their start, and we felt that the timp 
had come to quicken the advance, to accelerate the rate of 
progress, and thus to stimulate the sense of responsibility in the 
average citizen and to enlarge his experience. 

‘The second road in our opinion lay in the domain of the mom 
responsible employment of Indians under Government. We 
felt that it was essential to progress toward the goal that Indians 
should be admitted in steadily increasing proportion to the 
higher grades of the various services and departments and to 
more responsible posts in the administration generally, It is, 
I think, obvious that this is a most important line of adyanee, 
If we are to get real progress it is vital that India should have an 
increasing number of men versed not only in the details of 
every administration, but in the whole art of Government. .. . . 

‘*We come now to our third road, which lay in the domain of 
the legislative councils. . . . There is no subject on which so 
much difference of opinion exists, and with regard to whichgreater 
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THE RISING TIDE. 


He may turn his back on America, but the force is there just 
the same. —Bystander (London). 
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required for careful investigation and sober decision. 
frankly that we, as the Government of India, recognize 
fully that an advance must be made on this road simultaneously 
with the advance on the other two, and his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in connection with the goal which they have outlined 
have decided that substantial steps in the direction of the goal 
they define should be taken as soon as possible.” 


need is 
| may say 


The Governor-General appealed to Indians to cooperate with 
the British for the good of India. He went on to say: 

“Let us look upon the bitterness of the past merely as the 
growing pains of a great people straining toward fuller develop- 
ment. Believe me, the years of 
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“Mrs. Annie Besant, best known in this country for her views 
on religious questions, has long lived in India, where she had 
always protested that her activities were not of this world. 
Recently, however, she developed a passion for what is euphemis- 
tically called Home Rule in India. The real aims of the agitators, 
whose innocent tool she no doubt became, are something far 
more desperate. They desire nothing less than the expulsion of 
the British power from India. Their aims are violent; their 
means are unscrupulous and subtle, but their numbers are small. 
And, like the Sinn-Feiners in Ireland, they become dangerous 
by our concessions and grow strong by our weakness. Mrs. 
Besant was very useful to this organization, for she is an English 

lady, surrounded by a certain 





guardianship and tutelage have 
not been so barren as some would 
have us think. The pace of 
India’s political growth as 
measured by the development of 
her political machinery may have 
seemed slow, but who would deny 
that meanwhile her intellectual, 
economic, and national faculties 
have gone on from strength to 
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“Do you for one moment 
think that in their relation with 
India the British people and the 
British Government will be 
guided otherwise than by those 
standards of justice and good 
faith which alone have kept In- 
dia attached to the Empire, and 
on which you have learned to 
rely? From the King-Emperor 
down to his humblest subject the 
British people are proud of the 
bonds that link them to India, 
and never more so than at this 
moment, when the sons of India 
are fighting the battles of the 
Empire with such courage and 
devotion. Can anybody doubt 
that the persistence of these ties 
of affection is a matter of vital 
importance to the future well- 
being of India and that it will be 











halo of an odd but no doubt 
sincere form of spiritual culture. 
The agitation was so dangerous, 
in the judgment of the Madras 
Government, that Mrs. Besant 
was confined to the pleasant asy- 
lum of a hill station. ...... 

“‘An act like the release of 
Mrs. Besant is symbolical to the 
people of India. They do not 
understand it as clemency, since 
the precaution had been cle- 
ment; tkey could not look upon 
it as justice, for justice is un- 
changeable. They see it with 
their shrewd, observing eyes for 
what it is—a cringe, an attempt 
to court popularity and concili- 
ate hostility.” 


The Socialist 
Statesman, however, 
defends Chelmsford, 
Viceroy, and writes: 
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London New 
vigorously 


Lord the 


**Lord Chelmsford’s offense is 
that he not only ordered the 
release of Mrs. Besant, in Ma- 
dras, but instructed the Governor 
of Bombay to rescind the order 
which forbade Mrs. Besant’s en- 
try into the presidency, and, 
furthermore, rebuked the Lieu- 








an evil day when those who are 
working together in this country 
are no longer inspired by their 
common share in a great and 
glorious page of history? ... 
let it not afterward be laid at 
the door of this generation that 
in these spacious times of Imperial regeneration we allowed the 
sense of Imperial attachment through any fault of our own to 
lose its vitality. 

“Of the Indian leaders I have a special request to make. It 
is that at the present juncture and throughout the difficult 
stages of transition which lie ahead of us they will believe in our 
good-will and in our sincerity of purpose. After all, whatever 
our differing points of view, we all have at heart the same thing, 
the welfare of India. The task we have to approach is no easy 
one. There are conflicting interests to adjust, grave difficulties 
toovercome. Who knows them better than yourselves? Heroic 
remedies endanger the body politic no less than the human 
5 organism.” 


DREAMING 


from the world!” 


The Indian section of the press in India is delighted with Lord 
Chelmsford’s speech. The Bombay Chronicle, the organ of 
the Indian National Congress, writes that his Excellency “has 
gone as far in a general declaration of policy as we have any 
reason to expect, or as is desirable.’”’ The Calcutta Amrita 
Bazar Patrika, an outspoken critic of the Government and 
4 Nationalist organ, heartily welcomes “the tone and spirit 
of Tord Chelmsford’s pronouncement.” 

The ruling classes in India—that is, the British civil and 
military officials — are furious, and regard the* Viceroy’s pro- 
houncement, taken into conjunction with Mrs. Besant’s release 
from internment, as a pointblank surrender to the revolutionary 
j clement. We find their views reflected in the London Morning 
Post, which says: 





OF THE 


“You are dreaming, father; you seem to be far away, far away 


‘Yes; I am dreaming of the stars."’ 


tenant-Governor of the Punjab 
for trying to repress the hopes 
of Indian reformers in respect of 
the promised measures. This is 
condemned as a degradation of 
provincial government; but sure- 
ly the answer is that there is no 
such bulwark of British prestige in India as the decisive correc- 
tion by the highest authority of executive mistakes made in 
the provinces; and there can be no question as to the unwisdom 
of the internments and the impropriety of Sir Michael O’ Dwyer 
in the Punjab and Lord Ronaldshay in Bengal making public 
pronouncements in advance as to the character of the consti- 
tutional reforms now under discussion. It is greatly to be hoped 
that the good sense of the Anglo-Indian press and public will 
be mobilized against the attack.” 


STARS. 


—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 





TURKEY WEEPS FOR GREECE—Oozing with sympathy, 
Turkey regards the present situation in Greece with a heart 
almost® breaking with compassion. The Constantinople Tanine 
writes: 


‘*King Constantine gives up his crown and his throne and, 
leaving his younger son in Athens, turns his face toward a neutral 
country accompanied by his wife. The future of Greece is 
shrouded in darkness. Greece is surrounded by enemies and 
traitors. She has no hope from any quarter of a friend who 
will protect her, and not only is she the prey of enemies’ without, 
she is exposed to the treacheryof foes within. She is condemned 
to be a sacrifice to the wiles of a vagabond Cretan on the one 
hand and on the other to states that care for nothing but their 
own selfish interests. In whatever way she may struggle to 
escape from this condition the difficulties she will meet and the 
losses she will sustain will be great. We can say without hesita- 
tion that in the history of wars never has there been a nation 
that has suffered from such oppression and treachery.” 
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“THE FOOD INSPECTOR IS COMING 


THE FOOD INSPECTOR AS THE TERROR OF EUROPE. 


THE FOOD-PROBLEM IN EUROPE 
‘sk PINCH OF WAR is being felt in all belligerent 


countries, especially as regards food-prices, but it is 

difficult to compare conditions in Europe with those 
here, as many commodities in France, England, and Germany 
are sold at prices fixt by the Government. In England bread is 
being sold under a subsidy from 
the Government at eighteen 
cents for a four-pound loaf, actu- 
ally, we are told, well under the 
cost of production. The London 
Labor Gazette, a semiofficial organ 
of one of the departments of the 
Government, the Board of Trade, 
notes a general fall of prices as 
regards foodstuffs, and this in 
spite of the much-discust subma- 
rine problem. It says: 








“In consequence of reductions 
in the prices of flour, bread, and 
meat under the operation of 
recent food-control orders, the 
general level of retail prices of 
food on October 1 was consider- 
ably lower than a month earlier. 
The effect of these decreases was 
partially counteracted by upward 
movements in the prices of other 
important foodstuffs, but on the 
balance there was a reduction in 
the general percentage increase 
since July, 1914, from 106 per 
eent. on September 1 to 97 
per cent. at the beginning of 
October 

“The subsidized ‘ninepenny 
loaf’ (18 cents) was almost uni- 
versal for cash over the counter 
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‘“WE HAVE NOTHING, SIR!" 
—Nebelspalter (Zurich), 


prices of these articles to the highest point reached during the 
war—roundly about double the prewar level. 

“The price of milk was advanced, as permitted by the recent 
milk order, in about half of the places from which returns ar 
received. The usual amount of increase was 2 cents per quart, 
and the average price of milk on October 1 was 11 per cent, 
higher than in September, and 78 per cent. higher than before the 
war. Eggs, fish, and tea were also dearer than a month ago, 
while potatoes, margarine, cheese, 
and sugar showed but littl 
average change in price during 
the month.” 

The Paris correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian tells us that 
the cost of living in the French 
capital, despite Governmental 
price controls, is 50 per cent, 
higher than in London. He 
writes: 


**With the approach of winter 
food restrictions increase. Ap- 
plications for bread-cards have 
been made during the last three 
days, and the cards will shortly 
be distributed. The bread al- 
lowance is at present liberal— 
500 grams per day for each 
person, with an additional al 
lowance of 200 grams jor any- 
body that can show that he 
needs it, and 400 grams for per- 
sons engaged in manual labor, 
who can thus obtain 900 grams, 
or nearly 2 pounds a day. In 
view of the great shortage in 
the wheat-supply it is not cer- 
tain that this allowance can lk 
maintained. 

‘Meanwhile the sugar ratio 
has been reduced from 750 grams 
to 500 grams (1% pounds) pe 
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on October 1. An additional 
charge for delivery, usually of 1 
cent, but sometimes of 2 cents, 
per 4-pound, was reported from 
over one-third of the places 
from which returns are received. Up to the introduction 
of the ninepenny loaf the average price had been about 23 cents 
for some months. In July, 1914, it was about 1114 cents. The 
present price of bread is therefore 22 per cent. lower than a 
month ago, and about 55 per cent. higher than just before the 
war. The alteration in the price of bread was accompanied by a 
similar tho somewhat greater reduction in that of flour. 

“The decrease since September 1 in the prices of British beef 
and mutton averaged about 214 cents and 4 cents per pound 
respectively, the fall being more marked in the large towns than 
in the small towns and villages, while the limited supplies of 
imported meat showed a smaller fall in price. The prices of the 
various cuts now show an average excess Over prewar prices 
of about 16 cents per pound. On the other hand, the scarcity of 
bacon and butter resulted in further important increases in the 


AS GERMANY HOPES IT Is. 
The more U-boat victims, the higher the Brit.sh bread-basket. 





month for each person; severil 
of the papers have suggested 
that, before this reduction ws 
made, the trade in cakes ani 
bonbons, which are still sold except 
on Tuesdays and Wednesdays, should have been prohibited. 

‘“‘Coal-cards are already in force. Prices continue to rise 
alarming proportions; during the last two or three months the 
shops have put up their prices about once a fortnight. No 
steps have yet been taken to prevent profiteering, and the cost d 
living is causing considerable unrest among the working classes 
as wages have not risen in anything like the same proportion. 

“‘ According to persons coming from London the cost of living 
in Paris is about 50 per cent. higher than it is there.” 


—Kladderadaisch (Berlin). 












How folks in Germany are faring it is almost impossible to sj, 
for the newspapers preserve a discreet silence on the subjett 
An occasional official utterance, however, shows that there is 
distinct scarcity of almost every commodity. 
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SHOWING THE FRENCH HOW TO UNLOAD 


MERICANS HAVE BEEN DEMONSTRATING to the 
French port authorities how the handling of cargoes at 
their docks may be speeded up. Saving time at the it. 

docks helps offset the ship-losses by submarine, and the im- 
proved methods and machinery will keep right on aiding Franco- 


American trade after 
the war. Under the 
heading, ‘‘The Ameri- 
cans in Our Ports,” a 
contributor to La Nature 
(Paris, September 15) 
asserts that French ports 
are all normally under- 
equipped to handle con- 
gested traffic. They are 
like “big faucets on lit- 
tle pipes,” to quote a 
French engineer, Mr. 
Dupont. Altho hun- 
dreds of cranes have 
been.erected since the 
war began, miles of new 
irack laid, and thou- 
sands of feet of wharf- 
age built, making it 
possible to handle 57 
million tons in 1916, 
as compared with 42 in 
1913, these ports can 
still be speeded up, ‘‘and 


the Americans,”’ says this writer, ‘‘are teaching us what methods 


will bring this about.”’ 


sults easily from multiplying the number of hoisting engines 
used and operating them on both sides of the ship at once. We 
have demonstrated this to the satisfaction of the French with 
our ships Jupiter and Neptune, built originally as navy colliers, 


which have been lately 
utilized to carry sup- 
plies of all kinds to 
French ports, where, 
says the reporter, ‘‘ they 
have made a sensation.”’ 
Hegoes on,in substance: 


“The Jupiter and the 
Neptune, which have 
recently been carrying 
provisions to France, 
can each transport over 
10,000 tons of merchan- 
dise. The Jupiter alone 
carried lately 5,000 tons 
of flour, 3,430 of oats, 
220 of iron, 280 of ben- 
z0l, 73 of coal, and 100 
of munitions. 

“To facilitate opera- 
tions, the designers 
placed all the machinery 
in the stern, thus leav- 
ing the greater part of 
the bow and midship 
zone for the cargo. 
The Jupiter is provided 


with all necessary cargo-handling devices, such as pumps and 
piping for oil, cranes for coal and other solid products. These 
devices are installed beneath the bridge, which has no mast near 


Over the partitions of the water-tight compartments, which 
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THE JUPITER UNLOADING IN A FRENCH PORT. 


The hoisting machinery of this American naval auxiliary is a lesson to the French. 
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Such an increase, he goes on to say, re- 


absolutely necessary. 











THE JUIPTER LOADING 





FREIGHT-CARS. 











act as their foundations, are erected steel towers, from whose 
feet protrude the spars used for loading and unloading. The 


towers forward and aft 
have two spars each, 
the midship ones four. 
When the ship is not 
unloading, these spars 
are hauled up against 
the towers, Pedals and 
levers operate motors 
which set in motion the 
various trolleys and 
unloading devices. 

“It has been proved 
that ships of this type 
ean unload, even when 
in motion, 600 tons of 
coal an hour,. and in 
some cases as high as 
1,000 tons; and that 
operations can be car- 
ried on simultaneously 
from both sides. 

“The illustrations 
show the American co- 
lossi at work. Our 
readers will salute with 
emotion these faithful 
servants by whose aid 
they will now be pro- 
visioned with speed and 
regularity. 

“The Americans are 


not content with sending us the most modern of their commer- 
cial ships, those best fitted with machinery. They come also to 
our aid by lending us their practical spirit. 

“The port of Bordeaux was congested and its relief was 
The American Chamber of Commerce at 
Paris formed an organization in charge of Mr. G. W. Lopp, 
who had proved his capacity as an official of the American 


ambulance. 

“Mr. Lopp, in con- 
junction with the chief 
engineer, Mr. Clavel, 
director of the port of 
Bordeaux, succeeded, 
with characteristic 
American skill, in un- 
loading 100,000 tons of 
merchandise, by load- 
ing cars for six hours 
to the limit of their 
capacity. Marseilles 
then requested the for- 
mation of a similar 
organization and voted 
the necessary funds. 

‘We shall soon see 
the Americans making 
over all our national 
methods, many of which 
date back to a former 


age. We shall not com- 
plain. Under the im- 
pulse of our American 
Allies the regeneration 
of France is beginning, 
to our great good 
fortune.” 









































































































CATCHING COLD 


NE CATCHES A COLD, says Dr. J. H. Kellogg, in 
() Good Health (Battle Creek, October), because for some 

reason the skin lacks resistance. Apply a cold-water 
compress to a person’s head for several hours, and he will begin to 
complain that his forehead is sore and painful; he will have 
neuralgic pains in his forehead; the skin and the flesh become 
sore. This pain is called ‘‘rheumatism,” for lack of a better 
term. It is simply a painful, sensitive condition due to the 
lowering of the blood-temperature which permits waste matters 
to accumulate in the fissues, causing the nerves to become 
abnormally sensitive. He goes on: 


“*Thus in a general way we may say that the cause for taking 
an ordinary cold is lowering of the temperature of the blood, 
either locally or generally. If a person has been perspiring from 
exercise and sits down and lets the wind blow on him he soon 
begins to feel chilly. While he was exercising, his muscles were 
generating heat. 

“For a muscle generates heat, just as a dynamo generates 
electricity. By its action, heat is generated, just as by the 
revolution of the armature of the dynamo electricity is generated 
—and, in fact, in a very similar way; not in the way a stove 
generates heat, but in the way in which a dynamo generates 
electricity. 

“If a person perspires when exercising, it is because he gener- 
ates more heat than is needed to keep the body warm, so it is 
necessary that the body should be cooled, and perspiration is 
simply the effort of the body to cool itself off. Bathing the 
skin with water and allowing the water to evaporate also have 
the effect of cooling the skin. 

“‘Now, when the perspiring individual ceases to exercise and 
sits down, the effect is that of putting out a fire or blowing out 
a light. The extra generation of heat ceases, so the evaporation 
goes on without any extra heat being produced, because the skin 
is wet and the clothing contains moisture and the evaporation 
causes a chilling of the body. 

“Tt takes but a few minutes to produce this result; then in 
order to warm the body up, the muscles are set into spasmodic 
contraction. There are shivering and sneezing, which are signs 
of a kind of general spasm. 

‘“‘When one sneezes, he does not sneeze with his nose, but 
through it. It is the entire body that is exercising. Every 
muscle contracts. The feet are lifted up from the floor. There 
is a jump of the whole body. It would be quite impossible to 
hold anything steady in your hand when you sneeze; but the 
motion is particularly of the expiratory muscles. There is a 
sudden contraction of these muscles, with an explosive effort 
of nature to warm the body up. 

‘“*When you sheeze, you say, ‘Oh! I am taking cold.’ That 
is a mistake. You have taken cold. Your temperature has 
been lowered and you already have the cold, and the muscular 
spasm is the effort. of nature to cure it. 

“*Now if you want to help Nature, the best way is to keep right 
on exercising. You feel a little shiver started here and there, 
and you feel chilly. Now set your muscles to work as hard as 
youcan. That is the quickest way to stop the shivering. 

“Certainly one can prevent himself from taking cold. One 
sits in church and a draft blows on the back of his neck. He says: 
‘I am going to get a cold. I shall have a stiff neck to-morrow.’ 

“You do not need to have a cold. Just make the muscles 
contract as hard as possible; keep them working so they will 
keep the skin warm, and you will not take the cold. 

“* And the best of it is that one does not have to take gymnastic 
exercises or walk in order to exercise. One can sit perfectly 
still and work so hard as to make himself perspire freely— 
by making every muscle of the body tense. The hands can be 
kept straight at the sides, with the muscles perfectly rigid. 
Make every muscle of the body rigid and you will see pretty 
soon that you are breathing hard. Pretty soon you are taking 
deep breaths. 

“You may say that it is hard to do that, but nevertheless 
one can sit quietly in church or other gathering and look the 
speaker in the face, and at the same moment work as hard as 
tho he were running to catch a train, or one may sit at his 
desk and dictate important letters or papers and at the same 
time be doing hard physical work. 

“Thus one does not need to take cold because he is sitting 
still, for one does not need to be idle and relaxed just because 
one. is sitting still.” 
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REBUILDING RUINED FRENCH TOWns 


SILVER LINING to the cloud overhanging devastated 

A France appears in the plans already making for re- 

building ruined towns and villages along lines which 

will notably benefit their inhabitants in convenience, comfort, 
and health. 

It is proposed not to be content with the hasty shelters erected 
in recovered territory to meet the immediate needs of the repatri- 
ated population, but to encourage permanent rebuilding along 
improved lines, which shall assume the collective interest of 
the community. The essential improvements demanded ar 
increased facility of traffic, a plentiful supply of uncontaminated 
water, and sanitary methods of disposing of all varieties of waste 
and sewage. Mr. G. Espitallier outlines the requirements of the 
situation in Le Génie Civil (Paris), as follows: 


‘Good streets are the chief essential, and the smallest hamlet 
should have a rational plan for them that will do away with 
the chaos of the former maze of roads laid out at the merey of 
chance and the caprice of each proprietor. . . . Where only 
ruins are left there is nothing to prevent the adoption of a 
methodical and rational route for this principal roadway . . , : 
but must we not have an eye also to all the little streets that 
lead into it—those narrow, tortuous, ill-paved little streets, which 
a downpour of water transforms into muddy sewers? 

‘*‘And to begin with, there must be no more infected ponds, 
no more sewage running outside into blind pits, and spreading 
even to the middle of the road. This is the proper moment 
to examine into hygienic necessities and to impose their bene- 
fits upon the rural populations, whose deplorable habits often 
render them refractory in this respect. ...... 

‘‘What, then, are the essentials demanded in a rural com- 
munity? They comprise, before everything, the whole collective 
hygiene: provision of drinking-water, disposal of waste, the 
suppression of harmful germs, together with the observation 
of the rules of health involved in planning and building the 
dwellings themselves—rooms big enough to prevent crowding, 
large windows admitting the air and light, which are the worst 
enemies of infectious microbes . . . floors high enough above 
ground to avoid dampness. . .. There is nothing more im- 
portant in particular than to guard rural populations from 
tuberculosis, much more frequent in the country than is often 
supposed, from too great crowding in damp and airless rooms.” 


Disease germs infest the whole battle-area—on the earth and 
in the waters which penetrate it. The water of wells and streams 
is everywhere suspect. It is impossible, therefore, to insist 
too strongly on so treating all drinking-water as to make it 
harmless. Mr. Espitallier goes into methods of destroying waste 
in eonsiderable detail and recommends to his readers the example 
of the British troops, who have small furnaces for burning up 
matter that might become a menace to health. His plans for 
village improvement sketched above by no means imply a 
determination to lay out rural villages on the stiff rectilinear 
lines so general in America. Historical development and esthetic 
values are to be taken into consideration. After mentioning the 
‘garden cities” of England with approval, he says: 


“Tt is in this direction that the reorganization of our villages 
should tend. There is, of course, a great difference to be ob 
served between farm communities and factory towns, where the 
people have a solidarity due to common occupations. The farm 
village will doubtless derive a greater freedom of action and a 
more necessary variety from the individualism of each of its 
inhabitants. But it is very desirable, too, that these little 
groups to be reborn should preserve that regional character 
which in some sort gives each of our provinces its own per- 
sonality. ... ‘It is needful,’ writes Mr. Vaillat, ‘that the 
house should belong truly to its province, like the lace head- 
dress to the Boulognaise.’...... 

“Tt is not by chance that particular styles of construction are 
implanted and perpetuated. They are the result of an infinity 
of influences, some material and others imponderable. The 
materials of the region doubtless play an important part, but 
the character of the race, the manners, and even the mentality 
of the inhabitants have also had a part in the formation of the 
local style.” 
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Lustrations by courtesy of “* Railway and Locomotive Engineering,’’ New York 


FIG. 1—A PIPE THAT CRUMPLED, BUT WOULD NOT BREAK, WHEN 40 GALLONS OF NITROGLYCERIN EXPLODED. 











PIPE THAT WILL NOT BREAK 


HE FIRST OF THE ACCOMPANYING PICTURES 

represents, not a section of rubber tubing or a piece of 

textile fabric, but a piece of steel pipe that has been 
subjected to the shock of some forty gallons of nitroglycerin 
exploded in an oil well. Only a few years ago the best steel 
pipe then obtainable would have been shattered to fragments 
by such an experience, but modern pipe is eminently ‘ punish- 
able’—as the slang of the industry puts it. The case just 
mentioned is not at all unusual, we are told by a writer in 
Railway and Locomotive Engineering (New York, October). A 
yolume might be filled, he says, with similar ones, all going to 
show the great advance that has been made in the production of 
material of this kind. We read: 

“Among the striking improvements in the manufacture of 
metals in recent years there are none more remarkable than the 
advance that has been made in material for pipe. A few years 
ago it would be impossible to obtain pipe that would withstand 
the unusual. strains involved in present-day service. Some of 
these unusual experiences would scarcely be believed if they 
were not verified by a ‘cloud of witnesses.’ These incidents, 
while in a sense they may be unusual, are valuable as show- 
ing the progress made in metallurgical science, and are of interest 
to all who are interested in the improvement of mechanical 
appliances. 

“A volume might be made of these experiences, all showing 
the inherent qualities or ‘punishability’ of pipe, the result for 
the most part of unusual accidents. Indeed it would be im- 
possible to duplicate the cireum- 
stances under which many of 
these unlooked-for tests occurred. 

“In our various illustrations 
Fig. 1 shows a piece of 5%,- 
inch steel casing that was origi- 
nally about 18 feet long, and 
was stuckin anoil well. About 
170 quarts of nitroglycerin had 
been placed in the well and 
was suddenly shot off with the 
idea of blowing this piece out, 
and at the same time ‘shooting’ 
the well. Instead of shooting 
it out, however, the casing was 
reduced in length from 18 feet 
to approximately 6 feet. It was 
drawn to the surface after great 
difficulty and was found to be 
crushed, twisted, and distorted, 
but no fracture was shown. 

‘‘The incident reproduced in 
Fig. 2 occurred when a string of 
340 feet of 10-inch oil-well cas- 
ing fell 236 feet when an elevator 
let go. The picture shows what 
happened to the lower length 
of pipe when the casing hit the 
bottom of the well. The thread 
protector was forced over the 
threads and up over the pipe 
approximately 12 or 13 inches 
and the pipe was bent backward and inward. As will be noted, 
however, the material shows no fracture. This, happened in 
the Oklahoma oil-field. 

“Fig. 3 shows a ‘3 in 1’ section of easing. There was a string 
1,440 feet long of 814-inch steel casing; the elevator let go and 
the string of pipe, weighing something over 34,000 pounds, 











Fig. 2.—The end of a heavy 
pipe that fell 236 feet with- 
out breaking. 











dropt 200 feet to a bottom of limestone. The three sections 
on the bottom were telescoped—one inside and one outside. 
It will be seen that there was no failure in the weld, and the 
three lengths telescoped without a crack. The exterior ap- 
parently shows a straight length of casing. The particular 
piece here given was machined to show the three separate sec- 
tions as telescoped. 

“The circumstances are substantially the same as those in 
Fig. 2, but the results are very different. This incident oc- 
curred in the Ohio field, and such experiences might be multi- 
plied from numerous sources as well as from files of the research 
department of the National Tube Company.” 





A POTASH LAKE—At the annual meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, on September 11, Dr. Nichols, of the National 
Research Council, said that ‘‘the greatest known deposit of 
potash in the world, estimated to be worth more than one billion 
dollars, is awaiting development.” Immediate utilization of 
this potash, he added, depended upon Congress. 
is in Searles Lake, California, whose waters, it is estimated by 
the Geological Survey, hold in solution 20,000,000 tons of this 
Says the writer of an editorial in the New York Times: 


The deposit 


mineral. 


‘Before the war our supplies of potash came from Germany. 
Imports were 529,000 tons 
in 1913, but only 10,000 
last year, and the old price 
has been multiplied by ten. 
We are producing small 
quantities from feldspar, 
alunite, cement waste, and 
sea-weed, but very much 
more is needed. 

‘‘Development of the lake 
deposits depends upon Con- 
gress, because the lake and 
surrounding land were with- 
drawn some time ago by 
the Government from the 
operation of mining and 
land settlement laws. A 
bill to permit and promote 
utilization of this potash 
was passed in the Senate 
on August 10. It provides 
for leases, if satisfactory 
terms concerning rentals 
and royalties can be made. 
The potash should be taken 
out by private companies or 
the Government. Two com- 
panies have accessible re- 
duction plants which could 
begin the work at once, but 
it would be necessary for the 





















































































Government to expend $1,- 
000,000 in preparation. We 
suggest that the American 
Chemical Society by resolu- 


Fic. 3.—The three sections of this 

casing telescoped without crack- 

ing when 34,000 pounds of pipe 
fell 200 feet. 



















tion ask Congress to take 
final action upon the bill 
without delay. It has the support of the Council of National 
Defense. In committee hearings and the Senate debate refer- 
ence was made to the remark of Dr. Wilhelm Ostwald, German 
Privy Councilor, that ‘America went into the war like a man 
with a rope around his neck, a rope which is in enemy hands,’ 
because Germany, having ‘a world monopoly of potash, -can 
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dietate which of the nations shall have plenty of food and which 
shall starve.’ Even if we can get no potash fertilizers for the 
farms, we shall not starve, but in Searles Lake there is an ample 
supply for many years to.come.” 





OUR HUSKY CITY BOYS 


iq | “HE RESULT OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATIONS 

shows that in the National Army the young men from 

the country are more likely to be rejected as defective 
than those from the city. This statement was made recently by 
Dr. J. A. Nydegger, in charge of the United States Public Health 
Service in Baltimore, as‘ reported in the New York Times. 
Statisties so far gathered by the Government show, according to 
Dr. Nydegger, that the number of children and young men 
defective or in need of medical attention is from 7 to 20 per 
cent. higher in rural districts. While there was an alarming 
number ‘of instances of poor eyesight, underweight, bad teeth, 
flat feet, and other defects among young men examined in 
cities, the results were even more startling in the country, 
and this was due, says Dr. Nydegger, to the fact that the health 
of school-children is almost entirely neglected in rural schools. 
Says The Times: 


‘*While physicians who had made extensive studies of the 
condition of health and physique of the youth of the country 
expected the percentage of rejections to be high, few believed 
that conditions would be as bad as they were shown to be by the 
medical examinations of drafted men. The showing made by 
this medical survey will have great moral value in awakening 
the country to the need for better medical and sanitary care for 
children in schools, especially in rural schools, Dr. Nydegger 
said. He added that the United States was behind most Euro- 
pean countries in provisions for the health of school-children. 
In Europe, the need for strong and healthy men for armies 
has turned the attention of governments to the health of school- 
children. England was aroused, Dr. Nydegger said, when the 
medical examination of recruits during the Boer War showed 
that many were unhealthy and defective and that their troubles 
in a vast number of cases could be traced to bad physical sur- 
roundings and methods in English schools. 

*** As soon as the Boer War was over,’ Dr. Nydegger said, ‘the 
British Government proceeded to introduce throughout the 
United Kingdom a well-devised medical inspection of schools, 
compulsory athletics, and mild military training to correct, as 
far as human endeavor was able, the physical defectives. Other 
European countries arrived at the realization of this defect in 
their school systems at an even earlier date, and provided systems 
of athletic training and medical inspection in their schools, 
beginning with kindergartens. 

*** While in this country most of the city schools have adopted 
medical inspection, most of the rural institutions have none. 
In this lies the fact that the unsanitary conditions in these places 
produce 75 per cent. of the physical defects which are to-day 
barring men from the United States forces. Defective eyes, 


ears, teeth, and throats among the youth of rural communities 
have been found to be due largely to conditions in the rural 
Improper desks and seats also have caused much 


schools. 


spinal curvature, leading to other faulty conditions, These 
conditions ought to be corrected at once, and school-children 
all over the country should be examined because defects arising 
at their period of life as a rule can not be overcome later, 

“The introduction of a single innovation or procedure is not 
going to correct all of the physical defects existing in our young 
men. It must be a gradual process, beginning with an efficient 
universal medical inspection in our public schools at the age of 
six years, coupled with a well-devised system of physical training 
and mild military exercises to harden young men for the more 
strenuous universal military training which is to follow after 
school-days are over. 

“This is a great national problem, and the Federal Goyer. 
ment should handle it, or at least cooperate with the States to 
the extent of seeing that defects are corracted, with the view of 
remedying conditions, if not for the present generation of Young 
men, for the generations of the future.’”’ 





A DEFENSE OF THE LOCOMOTIVE 


S THE LOCOMOTIVE A “CRIME”? This character. 

zation, made by George H. Gibson in an article quoted 

recently in these columns from Power, is asserted by H. §, 
Vincent, of the-American Locomotive Company, writing in the 
same journal (New York, September 25), to be quite misapplied, 
Taking up Mr. Gibson’s charges one by one, he weighs them and 
pronounces the abused locomotive innocent on all counts, 
Locomotive building and operation, Mr. Vincent assures ws, 
are no longer carried on in the dark. They have become exact 
sciences, since it is now possible to subject a locomotive to 
precise tests of its performance in any and all particulars. In 
the first place, it will be remembered, Mr. Gibson holds up asa 
horrible example of inefficiency the locomotive-boiler and 
furnace—asserting that it is ‘‘most wasteful’ and “fails to 
meet the requirements of business.” If this is true, Mr. Vincent 
rejoins, a comparison of its boiler and furnace with that of the 
stationary plant should demonstrate this inefficiency. This 
comparison he proceeds to carry out with typical examples, 
giving his results in tables of figures, which he translates thus: 

‘‘A stationary plant having about four and one-half times as 
much heating surface and about six and one-half times as much 
grate surface as the locomotive evaporated less water, and each 
square foot of heating surface in the locomotive evaporated 
about four and one-half times as much water as the stationary 
boiler. 

“The stationary plant was working at 105 per cent. capacity 
against 485 per cent. capacity for the locomotive. From tests 
when working at 200 per cent. overload the locomotive has 
shown a boiler and furnace efficiency of 76 per cent. The 
average stationary plant working at an equal overload, when 
equipped with all the fuel-saving devices proposed for the 
locomotive by Mr. Gibson, will show only about 73 per cent. 
efficiency. Such a comparison gives some idea of the problems 
confronting the locomotive designer, and how well he has solved 
them even when the entire power-plant is in a space approxi 
mately 101% by 50 feet; whereas, the boilers alone of an equivalent 
stationary plant will occupy a space approximately 20 by 90 feet. 























Courtesy of the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


IF THE LOCOMOTIVE IS A “CRIME,” THIS MUST BE A DASTARDLY OUTRAGE. 


It is the biggest one in the world, up to date, and was built for the Virginian Railway by the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
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Courtesy of “* Popular Science M nthly,’’ New York, 


A little elevated railway is built on the after-deck of the ship. 








A WAR-SHIP WHICH LAUNCHES ITS SEAPLANES DIRECTLY INTO THE AIR. 


On the track runs a little car which carries the seaplane, projecting it into the 
air when the end of the track is reached. 
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One must further consider that this immense power output must 
be developed while the power-plant is moving on a base 561% 
inches wide at a speed of 20 to 90 miles per hour.” 

Taking up some further counts in the indictment, the attorney 
for the defendant proceeds: 

¥Mr. Gibson states that ‘some roads are experimenting with 
mechanical stokers’ to replace the human fireman. He should 
have known that these experiments began about fifteen years 
ago and that to-day there are approximately 2,000 locomotives 
on American roads so equipped. In fact, it is impossible to 
operate the monster locomotives of to-day to anything like 
their capacity by hand-firing. Experinents have been under 
way for two or three years looking to the substitution of mechan- 
ieal draft for the exhaust jet, but so far the results have not been 
entirely satisfactory. Reliable estimates of cost of operation 
made by the builders of this type of equipment. place it far above 
the figures given by Mr. Gibson. Nevertheless, the railroads are 
continuing experiments along this line as well as toward the 
diminution of the cinder loss, and as soon as something practical 
is evolved it is sure to meet with general acceptance. ...... 

“The fact that the locomotive is a moving power-plant with 
relatively high cost of maintenance, also that chances of failure 
must be reduced to a minimum, has operated to keep the design 
as simple as possible. In other words, any device that bids for 
acceptance by the railroads must show a relatively high economy 
to offset its natural increase in cost of upkeep; it must also be 
reduced to its simplest terms to insure against failure in service. 
This fact has operated to restrict the use of such devices as feed- 
water heaters and economizers. Nevertheless, several Ameri- 
can roads are now testing out experimental heaters, and with the 
rising cost of fuel it will probably be but a short time before they 
will become part of the standard equipment of the modern 
locomotive. 

“Perhaps the most remarkable inference to be drawn from 
Mr. Gibson’s article is his lack of information with regard to the 
status of the locomotive superheater. From his statement one 
would assume that the locomotive designer is, as yet, ignorant of 
the economies obtainable from this device. It may surprize 
him to learn that there are to-day over 22,000 locomotives 
equipped with superheaters, nearly 6,000 having been applied 
in the year 1916. This fact would seem to indicate that the 
responsible mechanical officers of the American railroads are not 
slow to adopt meritorious devices. 

“Far from being a ‘crime against civilization,’ the American 
locomotive can challenge comparison with the product of any 
other branch of engineering; and it is constantly being improved 
both in capacity and economy, but its sponsors do not claim 
that it has yet reached the summit of perfection. The most 
radical changes in design are resorted to when necessary to meet 
new operating conditions, but changes are not made unneces- 
sarily, and any suggested improvement must meet the acid 
test of efficiency. The development of the American locomo- 
live is an inferesting and instructive field for investigation, and 
it would doubtless repay any one interested to take the neces- 
sary trouble to post himself on it.”’ 


CATAPULTING SEAPLANES 


HE SEAPLANE now flies without the necessity of a 

preliminary launching. devised by an 

American naval officer enables it to start directly from 
the deck of its ‘‘mother ship.’”’ The plane gets its speed, not 
from its own motor, as a landplane does when it makes its start, 
but from a cable attached to a comprest-air cylinder. In fact, 
the plane is thrown into the air as a man might throw a baseball 
or a bomb, with such speed that its motor can then continue to 
Hitherto a hydroaeroplane carried on ship- 
board has been able to start only in smooth water. Now the 
roughness of the sea will be no obstacle to its use. The ad- 
vantages of the new plane need no amplification. Says a writer 
in The Popular Science Monthly (New York, November): 


Machinery 


carry it forward. 


*‘Long before the engagements of the Garman and British 
fleets in the North Sea focused the eyes of the world upon the 
possibilities of scouting in the air, the officers of our Navy had 
foreseen the part that the flying-machine would play in battle. 
But they were prevented from carrying their vision into reality 
by the difficulties of launching a seaplane. When the waier is 
rough a flying-boat is so battered about by the waves that it is 
unable. to make that preliminary run without which it can not 
fly. In the earliest experiments a platform was built over the 
decks of one oi: our war-ships, and a flying machine actually 
succeeded not only in launching itself from that platform, but 
even in alighting upon it. But a platform is an encumbrance. 
When a ship is to be cleared for action it is in the way. 

“For some years Capt. Washington I. Chambers, of our 
Navy, has been working on this launching problem. He has at 
last devised an ingenious catapult with which some of our ships 
are provided and which seems to meet the technical requirements 
of those who must fight on the seas. 

“‘Captain Chambers’s launching device is in reality a little 
elevated railway built on the after-deck. On the track runs 
a little car which carries the seaplane. The car shoots forward, 
carrying with it the seaplane. When the end of the track is 
reached, the seaplane is projected into the air, its motor having 
been started before the run.. The car returns automatically ‘to 
the starting position after having struck a buffer. 

‘*What propels the car?. Not the screw of the flying machine, 
as might be supposed at first blush, but a simple piece of machin- 
ery consisting of cable, tackle, and a comprest-air cylinder. 
The function of the tackle is not unlike that performed by the 
pulleys that hoist a safe from the sidewalk to a fourth- or fifth- 
story window. By the time the seaplane has reached the end 
of the track, it. will have a speed of at least forty miles an hour, 
which, in normal conditions, keeps it aloft if the propellers are 
in motion. Of course, the seaplane must be automatically 
unlatched from the ear. 

“The elevated structure upon which the track is carried is so 
designed that it can be removed very quickly when the ship is 
to be cleared for action.” 
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ANOTHER TAGORE 


here and founded a cult of admirers for his poetry; but 

he told us little or nothing about his nephew. This 
man is a painter instead of poet and is regarded as the leader of 
the ‘‘new school’? of Indian art. New school, it is called, tho 
it is really the old school come to life again after being buried 
beneath the realistic products that came in with the British 
occupation. This younger Tagore, who boasts the name of 
Abanindranath, was a painter by natural talent, but his educa- 
tion was in the classical European method, so that when he threw 


R er sn tone TAGORE, the Indian poet, came 


























“THE PASSING OF SHAH-JEHAN.” 
“At his death, Shah-Jehan asked to be carried to the porch of his 


palace, that he might say farewell to his beloved Taj-Mahal.” 
Regarded as the masterpiece of Abanindranath Tagore. 











this off for the national technique, he contributed his bit to the 
nationalist movement that has been engaging India for some 
years. Strangely enough, the basic principle of this new-old 
art, says Basanta Koomar Roy in Asia (New York), is “‘the 
ideal which modern futurists are striving to attain.” In ap- 
preciating the ideals of Indian art, the Occidental finds a draw- 
back in the fact that ‘‘most of India’s best sculpture and painting 
is religious, with a traditional story behind it.”” Added to this 
difficulty, especially for those not yet caught up with the ad- 
vanced purposes of Western art, “‘ the ideal of Indian art is not to 
paint pictures true to objective life, but to paint pictures to 
; reveal the subjective influences, the inner life of the subject.” 


“In ancient India painting anything but deities was thought 
improper. ‘It is always commendable,’ says the sage Sukra. 
charya, ‘for the artist to draw the images of gods. To make 
human figures is wrong. Even a misshapen image of God js 
always better than an image of man, however beautiful.’ This 
idea accounts for the preponderance of the religious element 
in Hindu art. The artists had to go through austere discipline, 
Their path was not through ‘Bohemia.’ They had to livea lif, 
of devotional consecration, spending a great part of their time 
in reading the sacred Scriptures, and even in dreams they sought 
divine guidance. ‘O Thou, Lord of all the gods,’ prayed the 
artist, ‘teach me in dream how to carry out all the work I haye 
in my mind.’ 

‘The art student and artists did not have to worry about 
their maintenance. The maharajas were wont to support 
them at the cost of the state. To the good artists they gaye 
land free of rent, so that they, and perhaps their descendants 
too, might devote their time and energy to artistic productions 
for the sake of art alone. This practise of art for art’s sake was 
earried so far that in the works of ancient Indian art there are 
no names of the artists to be found, nor even the dates. The 
artist created, and his greatest joy was in creating. Conse. 
quently he did not care for name or fame. His duty was to 
work, and he had no right to wish even for the fruits of his work, 
Complete consecration and detachment were the key-notes of 
his life.’’ 


If the British caused the eclipse of the old Indian art it 
was also a Briton who made it shine again. Mr.'E. B. Havell, 
when principal of the Calcutta Art School and superintendent 
of the Caleutta Art Gallery, had a change of heart, and in 1896 
made the curriculum, the method of teaching, and the ideals to 
be followed in the school all purely Indian. This was open 
repudiation of the Kultur that the British Government paid 
to instil. The pupils were already convinced of the “tran- 
scendent superiority of European art,’’ but when Mr. Havell 
took down all the European paintings from the art-gallery and 
sold them, so that he might buy Indian paintings, even radical 
Bengali papers attacked him. Mr. Havell initiated young 
Tagore into the mysteries of the painting of his own land, and— 


“The soul of the new art movement in India to-day is Abanin- 
dranath Tagore, who is not only an original painter of excep- 
tional merit, but is also a great and inspiring teacher and the 
possessor of a genial personality. He radiates joy and con- 
fidence wherever he goes. His paintings are some of the best 
in India. His illustrations of Omar Khayyam are really ideal- 
istic, and they certainly put a newer light on the book, but he 
excels most in his religious and historical paintings. ...... 

“Some critics claim that Tagore’s ‘Passing of Shah-Jehan’ 
is his best work. This has certainly a wide following, for the 
story is familiar. Shah-Jehan built the Taj-Mahal in memory of 
his departed wife, Mam-Taj Begum. Twenty thousand people 
worked for twenty years to finish it. At the last stage of his 
life, Shah-Jehan exprest his desire to be carried to the porch of 
his palace at Agra so that from there he could look at the Taj 
on the other side of the Jumna, and, looking at it, pass out into the 
unknown. His living wife is sitting at his feet, sadly looking at 
the face of the Emperor. Shah-Jehan’s eyes are inscrutably 
fixt on his beloved Taj-Mahal. The doubly intensified absolute 
sadness of Shah-Jehan, his helpless resignation of posture as 
exprest in the drop of his right hand, the far-offness of his 
longing eyes, are most successfully brought out in the rhythm 
of the lines that reveal the mental attitude of the dying Emperor. 
The Queen is sad and thoughtful, and yet there is to be found 
slight touch of proud jealousy on her lips. The moon, half- 
hidden behind the clouds, casts a subdued light on the milk- 
white marble Taj, making out of it a poem in marble. This 
painting alone is enough to give Mr. Tagore a lasting reputa- 
tion as a great and inspired artist. 

“This tender, amiable, and cultured Emperor Shah-Jehan's 
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son was the crude, cruel, and bigoted Aurangzeeb. Aurangzeeb 
yas inordinately ambitious. He had his father imprisoned and 
had his brother, the crown prince, murdered, so that he might 
asend the Mogul throne. He claimed to be an orthodox 
Mohammedan, and was fond of reading the Koran and counting 
his heads. Once he was engaged in reading the Koran and 
eounting his beads when a servant placed before him the head 
of his defeated brother, Dara Shuko. Aurangzeeb at once threw 
away the Koran and his beads, and with a sword uncovered 
the head to be sure that his brother was really killed. A sense 
of intense languor, deep-seated hypocrisy, and triumphant re- 
yenge are most admirably exprest in this remarkable painting 
of Tagore’s. : 

“By dint of his superior craftsmanship and magnetic per- 
wuality, Mr. Tagore has gathered around him a group of self- 
werifising young Indian artists who have consecrated their lives 
to unfold the traditional idealism of Indian art.”’ 





PRISON-CAMP VERSE 


VEN A GERMAN PRISON-CAMP ‘‘can not tarnish 

the bright valiancy of English soldiers.’’ And the 

evidence of this to Mr. E. B. Osborn, the man who 
has become the anthologist of the trench poet, is a volume of 
verse Whose source is the prison-camp of Giitersloh. The 
wthor, F. W. Harvey, published his 
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Thrushes, finches, birds that beat 
Magical and thrilling sweet 
Little far-off fairy gongs; 


and his heart is filled with sorrow and joy, the joy at last pre- 
vailing. He sends a message home by clouds in the German 
sky flying Channelward—this is a frequent idea with the soldier- 
poets, a fine example being a poem by the late Lieutenant W. N. 
Hodgson, M.C., whose thoughts fly back to England from Loos 
on a cloud-laden wind out of the southeast. Giitersloh is too 
far from the Western battle-zone for him to hear the solemn 
music of the great guns, as Captain Rose-Troup hears them in 
a moving poem, ever nearer and clearer as the German lines 
are pushed toward the Rhine. He longs for freedom to roam 
at his leisure by one of those little Gloucestershire byways, the 
like of which are not to be found in any of the penurious and 
wholly commercialized German lands: 


I will not take the great road that goes so proud and high, - 
Like the march of Roman legions that made it long ago; 

But I will choose another way, a little road I know. 

There no poor tramp goes limping, nor rich poor men drive by, 
Nor ever crowding cattle, or sheep in dusty throng 

Before their beating drovers drift cruelly along: 

But only birds and free things, and ever in my ear 

Sound of the leaves and little tongues of water talking near. 


‘‘More intimate a record of his own land and its people is a 





frst volume of soldier verse under the 
title, “A Gloucestershire Lad.”” His emer- 
gnce in war poetry was in The Fifth 
(lo'ster Gazette, the first paper published 
fom the British trenches, says Mr. 
Qsbon in the London Morning Post, 
and “still the liveliest of all the little 
wldiers’ journals.” This paper, which 
revealed Harvey as ‘‘a soldier-poet of 
power and a subtle distinction,” also pro- 
chimed him ‘“‘as good at soldiering as 
at verse-making, and that as lance- 
corporal he- had won the Distinguished 
Conduet Medal for conspicuous gallantry 
Not 
long afterward the poet was reported 
nissing and supposed to have been killed. 
Then news came that he was unhurt, 
but a prisoner in German hands, and 
that “his name need not be added to the 


in August, 1915, near Hebuterne.”’ 














long list of English soldier-poets who 
have fallen in action or died of wounds.” 
Says Mr. Osborn: 


“His new volume of poems (‘Glou- 


**AURANGZEEB AND THE 


Aurangzeeb, the.son of Shah-Jehan, dropping his beads and Koran to lift with languid 
triumph the cloth covering the head of his defeated brother, Dara Shuko. 


HEAD OF DARA.” 


From a painting by Abanindranath Tagore. 











cestershire Friends’) from a German 
prison-camp—he is now at Giitersloh— 
will be weleomed by the many admirers of his simple and 
sincere work. He has used the weary days of captivity to good 
purpose, for his new poems show an advance in technique and 
also a fuller and deeper sense of the function of poetry as a 
criticism of life.’ He now sees all things—even the homely 
beauties of his own dear Gloucestershire, a certain tree-encircled 
house at Minsterworth, and all the hills and meadows that 
are friendly and familiar—against the darkly bright background 








of his tremendous experiences in the fighting-zone, and every 
piece in his new volume shows that the English heart is un- 
conquerable in adversity, that there is for us an essentially 
English truth in the lines of an elder soldier-poet of ours: 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. .....- 


“Many of the poems in ‘Gloucestershire Friends’ are inspired 


» by sad, glad memories of sights and sounds and odors of the 


English eountryside. The poet sees familiar flowers in a German 


| garden: 


Snap-dragon, sanflower, sweet-pea, 
Flowers which fill the heart of me 
With so sweet and bitter fancy, 


or hears familiar birds: 


series of five dialect pieces, of which the lament of Seth over 
the death of the oldest inhabitant shall be quoted: 


We heard as we wer passing by the forge: 

“'Er’s dead,"’ said he. 

“Tis Providence’s doing,”’ so said George. 

“ He’s allus doing summat,”’ so I said, 

“* You see this pig; we kept un aal the year 

Fatting un up and priding in un, see, 

And spent a yup 0’ money—food so dear! 
I wish 'twer ’e; 

I'd liefer our fat pig had died than she.” 


‘ 


The squalor and the splendor of warfare are contrasted in “two 
well-wrought ballades,”’ according to Mr. Osborn, 
‘“‘the old French verse-forms are handled with delightful dex- 


But— 


wherein, 


terity.”’ 


“The most touching of the poems that present the passions 
of war-time in retrospect are those that commemorate dead 
comrades: 


You never crept inte the night 
That lurks for all mankind! 
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Joyous you lived and loved, and leapt There are men who make munitions—and seventy bob a week: 
Into that gaping dark, where stept They never see a lousy trench nor hear a big shell shriek; , 
Our Fathers all, to find And others sing about the war at high-class music-halls 
Old honor—jest of fools, yet still the soul of all delight. Getting heaps and heaps of money and encores from the’stalls, 
, ? ; 4 4 ? rl They “keep the home fires burning” and bright by ni . 
“War is still for him, as in one of the first of his Fifth Glo’ ster While the nthe of danger means the Sato tee ay, 
Gazette lyrics, Honor’s high festival, to which all Earth’s chivalry ear ae. 
is now bidden. Quotation is the sincerest form of criticism, The question of literature and its survival in this great 


and one is much tempted to go on quoting from this beautiful , ' ottcd- tit; 
and various little book. But let a final quotation be given— ee Pee ee arn ee eee a 

the ‘Ballad of Army Pay,’ in which he deals with a mean and “Our captive officers are taken to Germany in cattle-trucks 
and still meet with insults and even assaults on the way frp, 
an utterly unchivalrous people. German officers, who fall inty 
our hands, on the other hand, often travel in parlor ¢ars—gupjy 
an excess of chivalry at an unjustifiable cost!—and their insole; 
words and gestures are received by comfortable. citizens 
railway platforms with a sort of amiable curiosity, Yet {jy 
former take all that comes without rancor or repining, gn 
when the dreary Offizier-Gefangenenlager is reached, soon setth 
down to useful studies; whereas the latter become neurotic an 
restless as a rule, and seldom persevere in any wholesome oe 
pation. And one striking proof of the superior morale of oy 
officers in captivity is to be found in the fact that-a careh| 
search in German journals for verse written by officer prisongs 
has revealed nothing comparable, in matter or manner, with 
the poems of Lieutenant F. W. Harvey, Captain J..M. Ros. 
Troup, and other English prisoners-of-war,.”’ 








‘THE BOSTON SYMPHONY AND 
PATRIOTISM 


ATR SKIES seem possible for the season. of-the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra since its conductor, Dr.Karl Muck, 
bowed to popular demand. and played: “The Stw. 

Spangled Banner” at a Symphony concert in the- orchestra’ 
home-town after omitting it in Providence. Major -Higginsn, 
the principal supporter of the orchestra, declares that Dr, 
Muck never really refused to play the national anthem, but 
since he conceived it could have no place on a Symphony 
program he silently ignored it. Major Higginson explains in 
a statement given to the press that the request for the anthen 
in Providence did not come from subscribers to the orchestr 
concerts, and Dr. Muck was not even apprized of the desix 
Major Higginson asserts: 

“The first time Dr. Muck and the orchestra were asked 
play ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ they played it; and, sti 
further, the request had never been refused. 

“The original object and plan of these concerts were tl 
enjoyment and education of our fellow citizens. On one point 








ii T ” 
SUTTEE. I may insist: The orchestra under Dr. Muck has given to thi 
** Life of my life, Death's bitter sword public from the Atlantic to the Pacific great comfort and happi- | 
Hath severed us like a broken word, ness through many years; and this band of many nationalities 
Rent us in twain, who are but one . . . has worked well and loyally under most trying circumstance | 
Shall the flesh survive when the soul is gone?" for the good of us all. Each one of them deserves not abuy 
From a painting by another East-Indian artist, Nanda Lal Baku. or suspicion, but hearty thanks, and I ask it for them—thanks ( 








not in words, but in deeds and in trust.” 





The Providence episode, however, stirred up something like: 
nation-wide discussion. The first step was a resolution of cor 
demnation passed by the Rhode Island Council of Defense ands 
request to refuse further permission for concerts in Provident ) 
during the war “when conducted by Dr. Muck.” This mus | 


ridiculous mania for unworthy economies on the part of our 
civilian war-loads with a satirical vigor not unworthy of Mr. 
Kipling: 

In general, if you want a man. to do a dangerous job: 

Say, swim the Channel, climb St. Paul’s, or break into and rob 





The Bank of England, why, you find his wages must be higher cian’s German nationality and his title of ‘‘ Kéniglich Preussich 
Than if you merely wanted him to light the kitchen fire. aes Bt : ‘Theln 
But in the British Army, it’s just the other way, General-Musikdirektor,” conferred on him by Emperor Wilhelt | 
And the maximum of danger means the minimum of pay. has made him a figure open to criticism even before the preset! 


You put some men inside a trench, and call them infantrie, outbreak, The Chronicle, a journal of New Y ork smart many 
And make them face ten kinds of hell, and face it cheerfully; declares that numerous subscribers in Boston “‘are in rev! 
And live in holes like rats, with other rats, and lice, and toads, against Dr. Muck. .. . Either they will fail to renew ther 
And in their leisure time assist the R.E.’s with their loads. “ee or sal : athhold their ttendantt 
Then, when they’ve done it all, you give ‘em each a bob a day! subscriptions, or else subscribe and withhold their a 
For the maximum of danger means the minimum of pay. By allowing their seats to be unoccupied, they hope to bring | 
such pressure to bear that Dr. Muck’s resignation wil lf 










We won't run down the A.S.C., nor yet the R.T.O. ka P ‘i : tion 
They ration and direct us on the way we've got to go. forced. Dr. Muck, indeed, has offered his resignation! 
They're very useful people, and it’s pretty plain to see Major Higginson, but the future is on the knees of the gods 





We couldn’t do without ‘em, nor yet the A.P.C. What is interesting in the episode seems to be the commet 


But comparing risks and wages—I think they all will say ~~ . . oa j 
That the maximum of danger means the minimum of pay. elicited on the subject of the mixture of art and patriofism, 
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early in the progress of the affair a number of newspapers as well 
as individuals committed themselves to the position of art’s 
right to stand aloof. The Springfield Republican is of the opinion 
that the city of Providence was ill-served by the committee of 
women who sent the request for the national hymn : 


“The formal character of the orchestra’s programs is never 
modified, and when the 
Providence patriots de- 
clared that the orchestra 
must play the national 
anthem they were merely 
trying to bait the orches- 
tra’s leader, who is a 
German. They have 
succeeded, however, in 
arousing not him, but 
Major Higginson, the 
orchestra’s founder and 
patron and a_ stanch 
supporter of his country 
in the present war, who 
asserts that if public de- 
monstrations of this kind 
continue the orchestra 
may be disbanded. This 
warning will probably 
bring light-headed people 
to their senses.” 





The New York Eve- 
ning Post, too, hurried to 
support the orchestra’s 
supposed refusal, only to 
find itself mistaken later. 
It ironically suggested 





extreme measures for 


THE GERMAN CONDUCTOR 


Major Higginson: - 

Of the Boston Symphony, Dr. Karl 

Muck, who finds the national an- 

them out of place on a Symphony 
orchestra program. 


“True, he bears the 
marks of his honorable 
wounds of Civil- War 
days, and he has been 
conspicuous in his sup- 
port of this war, urging men to enlist and contributing largely 
of his means. But he is also the sponsor and supporter of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the greatest organization 
of its kind in America, which he has laboriously built up 
at a cost to himself of no less than a million dollars. Now, 
this orchestra has refused to open its concerts with the 
playing of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner,’ and, what is more, 
Major Higginson has upheld the German conductor in his 
refusal to do so, saying that this piece of music has no ‘place 
vn a@ symphonic program. This, we submit, stamps Major 
Higginson as a secret enemy, a pro-German without any 
question, and we suggest that something like the Bigelow treat- 
ment be meted out to him forthwith by Harvard graduates. 
Fortunately, the: Rhode Island Council of Defense has asked 
the authorities in Providence to forbid the orchestra’s appear- 
ance in that city without the anthem, and an enterprising agent 
of the Department of Justice has wired to Washington, urging 
that the President forbid any further concerts of the Boston 
Orchestra. While we are glad that our liberties are being safe- 
guarded by these alert officials, we sincerely trust that, under 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, the President will, through 
the Postmaster-General, decree that this orchestra play the 
anthem at least three times at every concert.”’ 











While the Evening Post's feeling is doubtless screened by its 
attempt at irony, not so the New York Times, which makes 
short shrift of Dr. Muck’s defense, placed on an impersonal basis 
in finding ‘“‘the musical quality of our national-anthem incon- 
gruous with the sort of music which it is the mission of the 
Symphony Orchestra to perform 
an implied contract with its admirers and patrons to provide for 
them.”’ 


the sort of music it is under 


It declares: 


“But these are not ordinary times. The nation is at war, 
and it happens to be at war with the only country whose an- 
tagonism to ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ as an expression of 
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American policy and determination would be likely to be shared 
by Dr. Muck and a considerable number of his associated 
musicians....... 

‘What Dr. Muck says about art and its knowing no national 
distinctions is quite generally admitted in the United States, 
and the few efforts made here to ban the works of German com- 
posers have evoked little sympathy and none of importance. 
If the public’s demand were that this orchestra, or any other, 
should play no German 
music, Dr. Muck, as an 
artist, would have a real 
grievance. But no such 
demand has been made. 
He has been allowed to 
arrange his programs in 
accord with his own. en- 
lightened taste, but when 
he declines to-render our 
national anthem he does 
something which, as he 
well knows, if done in 
Germany, would certain- 
ly deprive him of. his 
liberty and might de- 
prive him of life.” 





that 
touches the heart of the 


A comment 


problem, forced into pub- 
lic discussion by these 
episodes, is given in a 
public statement issued 
to the by Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra: 


press 





corn 


he explanation that 
he gives in the news- 
papers is cowardly and 
evades the real issue. 
He says, ‘Why will peo- 
ple be so-silly? Artisa 
thing by itself and not 
reiated to any particular 
nation or group. Therefore, it would be a gross mistake, 
a violation of artistic taste and principles, for such an organ- 
ization as’ ours to play patriotic airs. Does the public think 
that the Symphony Orchestra is a military band or a ball- 
room orchestra? ’ 

‘Does Dr. Muck really believe that the national anthem 
should be played only by ‘military bands and ballroom orches- 
tras’? He chooses to ignore the fact that the national anthem 
is the symbol of our patriotism and loyalty at a time when our 
nation is at war, and that even tho he is an ‘enemy alien,’ the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra is, or should be, most decidedly 
an American organization and ready to play our national an- 
them on any occasion when the patriotic emotions of its public 
demand it.” . 


THE ORCHESTRA’S SUPPORTER, 
Major Higginson, who declares Dr. 


Muck and the Boston Symphony 
have never refused to play the 
“Star-Spangled Banner."’ 











The New York Times adds another comment, pointing out 
the possible unhappy consequences of this little drama in which 
an alien German centers: 


‘‘However sincerely as a musician he may disapprove of its 
progressions and as a German of its associated meaning, it 
would have been judicious for him, before refusing to play it, 
to consider the inevitable results of the refusal. Had he done so, 
a man of his intelligence could not have failed to see that thus 
and now to offend and irritate the great mass of the American 
people would not only bring deep disfavor on himself, but 
would do a disservice of no small importance to every man, 
woman, and child of German birth or descent now living in the 
United States. . . . As itis, he has put all German-Americans 
more on the defensive than they necessarily are because this 
country is now at war with the one of their origin, and, as an 
eminent and representative German musician, he has created a 
distaste for German music in circles far wider than those to 
which that feeling otherwise would have been restricted. In 
other words, his indiscretion has made it harder for us to agree, 
as most of us would prefer tb do, with his own assertion, that art 
knows no frontiers.” 
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LENGTH OF YEARS IN THE MINISTRY 


portation facilities largely isolate Greenland from the currents 


land, N.-H., when the Rev. Edward Robie died at the 
age of ninety-seven, has been overmatched in Colonial 
history; but it stands unique for our times and doubtful for 
future repetition. He served the same people -for sixty-five 
years, and only death put an 


S A LONG PASTORATE as recently closed at Green- 


of urban life and from the suburban atmosphere. It is a paradise 
of farms and dairies, with a few greenhouses, with its single small 
village untouched by the trolley and removed from the lines 
of railway which pass near the borders of its territory. In the 
last fifty years it has shared the changes in size and character 

of population which are fami- 





end to his activities. ‘“‘The 
imagination must work vigor- 
ously in order to compass the 
meaning and value of such a 
pastoral relation,” says The 
Congregationalist (Boston). 
“*To-day we look upon a ten 
years’ pastorate as fairly long, 
longer by seven years than the 
average pastorate, but double 
the ten and then double the 
twenty and add five and twenty 
more, and we have a term of 
activity the fruitage of which 
can not be measured in statis- 
tics.” The Congregationalist 
brings from the dusty past the 
record of some who passed the 
span of Dr. Robie; but the 
term just closed gives to the 
man who accomplished it “‘a 
distinction in this country 
above all his contemporaries 
in the ministry, and has given 
_ to the little seaside parish on 
the New Hampshire coast a 
reputation that no other com- 
munity, large or small, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
possesses.”’” Thus: 

“Joseph Adams preached at 
Newington, N. H., for nearly 
sixty-eight years; Rev. Israel 
Loring, at Sudbury, Mass., for 


sixty-seven years; Solomon 
Stoddard, at Northampton, 


for sixty years; Timothy Ed- 
wards, the father of Jonathan 
Edwards, at Windsor Farms, 
Conn., for sixty years.” 








SIXTY-FIVE YEARS IN A SINGLE PASTORATE. 


Rev. Edward Robie, who served the people of Greenland, N. H., 
throughout his ministerial life and died at ninety-seven. 


liar. The first vestige of in- 
dustrialism is just appearing in 
the shape of a canning-factory; 
the scarcity of native helpers 
is gradually bringing in the 
foreign-born, tho thus far in 
small numbers. 
“The first impression one 
_ received in talking with Green- 
land’s people was that their 
pride in one whom they rightly 
ealled their first citizen was 
surpassed only by their deep 
respect and affection for him, 
Only two or three of the pres- 
ent inhabitants can remember 
when his tall and impressive 
form was first seen in their 
streets. ‘We feel that he be- 
longs to us all,’ was the common 
saying; a view that was fully 
shared by the members of the 
Methodist congregation, the 
only church in town besides his 
own. The following figures from 
the records of church and pas- 
tor throw a vivid light upon 
the foundation of such feeling. 
‘When I came here,’ reported 
Dr. Robie, in an _ interview 
shortly before his death, ‘the 
church numbered 43 members, 
15 males and 28 females. All 
these are deceased. The ad- 
ditions have been 124, but 
more than half of these have 
also passed on. The popula- 
tion of the town in 1850 was 
732, in 1910 it was 575. The 
present church membership is 
41, seven males and 34 fe 
males. I have officiated at 633 
funerals and 201 marriages.’ 
When one ponders upon the 
full meaning of such figures, 
and realizes that this venerable 
pastor in his last days was 
baptizing the great-grandchil- 








Dr. Robie was born in Gor- 

ham, Me., in 1821, and was graduated from Bowdoin in 1840. 
After his theological course at Andover and a period of study in 
Germany, he taught for a time in Gorham Academy and An- 
dover Seminary, and was ordained to the ministry at the Congre- 
gational Church in Greenland on February 25, 1852. ‘‘In the 
sixty-sixth year of his pastorate and the ninety-seventh year of 
his age, he died September 20, having up to the time of his 
death regularly and solely met the responsibilities of pulpit and 
parish.” In the same number of The Congregationalist the 
Rev. John L. Sewall contributes this picture: 


“A visit to the community and conversations in some of its 
typical New England rural homes reveal the fact that this 
pastor and his surroundings must be interpreted together. While 
geographically close to the city of Portsmouth, meager trans- 


: dren of those who first wel- 
comed him, it is. not hard to appreciate the strength of these 
ties that bind.”’ 


A passage from an account of the parish by its clerk and 
one of its oldest members, Miss M. Isette Holmes, gives an 
interior view that must read like fiction to dwellers in the 
changeful life of our large cities: 


‘His sermons?” 

“These were always written in full; they were so simple that 
a child could understand them, and were upon plain and prac- 
tical themes. He was fully alive to the interests of temperance 
and moral reforms and missions, and to all the progress of the 
Kingdom. Tho our membership has always been small, our 
prosperity under Dr. Robie was constant. Our Sunday-school 
is most flourishing, maintaining a teachers’ meeting every two 


weeks. We have two ladies’ missionary societies and two 
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monthly missionary meetings. We have always met our financial 
obligations promptly. The church edifice, built in 1725, has been 
remodeled and renovated in recent years, and serves our pur- 
se well; we have a good choir, with two paid singers. Our 
ehurch was organized in 1706;- and prior to Dr. Robie we had 
but six pastors, all but one of whom are buried in our old ceme- 
tery. This average length of service, now of over thirty years, 
shows, I think, that we treat our ministers well.” 


Mr. Sewall continues: 


“That this pastorate did not continue without questionings 
on the part of the minister as to its wisdom is evidenced in his 
anniversary sermon a few years ago in which he said: ‘It has 
long been my conviction that your interests as a church would 
be best promoted by a new and younger man as your pastor. 
It can not be long ere you will have the opportunity to choose 
such a man, and I shall be glad with all my heart to help you 
in such a choice.’ It needed little time for a committee to 
visit him, assuring him of the unanimous refusal of the church 
to consider such a change and of their wish that the parsonage, 
which was purchased at the beginning of his pastorate, should 
be his home as long as he lived. The feeling of the community 
was well exprest by the remark of one, not a church-member, 
who said, ‘Dr. Robie will preach in that pulpit as long as he is 
able to walk into it, and after that we will carry him there!’ ” 


Editorially, The Congregationalist muses upon the simple 
pageant of life as it unrolled itself before this venerable pastor: 


“Dr. Robie outlived ‘almost all of those who had any vivid 
memory of him when he went to Greenland in 1852. Babies 
baptized by him in infancy, received by him in their youth 
to church-membership, married by him, brought in turn to him 
their own children to be baptized, and then went on into maturity, 
to die at what we call an advanced age, and be buried by the 
same faithful village pastor who had served them at many a 
critical turning-point of their lives....... 

“The impact of such a ministry upon the social and civic life 
of the community gained in force as the years went by. Dr. 
Robie did not belong exclusively to the Congregational Church, 
but to the entire community and region. Undoubtedly he 
struggled with the depletion of population.that has gone on in 
all our rural communities. He had his local problems, but the 
time never came when his people wanted him to-lay down his 
responsibilities. He ripened and deepened with the years. 
One secret of his hold upon the people was that he fulfilled the 
old New England ideal of scholarship in the ministry. He filled 
up the fountains day by day and his pulpit output never became 
thin or stale. He measured also up to the New England 
Congregational ideal of breadth and comprehensiveness in 
his theological thought, proving all things, holding fast that 
which is good. 

“One of the last times he appeared in public was at the 
alumni dinner of the Andover Theological Seminary in Cam- 
bridge last June. He sat with mental powers unimpaired at the 
guest table, a benignant presence. When he said grace he 
revealed the characteristic sweetness of his intimacy with his 
Father in Heaven and the wealth of his affection for his fellow 
Christians and his fellow men. 

“To a restless, changeable age like ours, Edward Robie’s 
ninistry in a small town in a corner of New England carries 
impressive lessons of fidelity to duty, of perseverance in well- 
doing, and of self-effacement in the interests of service. His 
career also reveals the personal satisfactions and rewards that 
come to the Christian minister who, like Charles Kingsley, of 
Eversley, England, really believes that within the bounds of 
one small country parish are opportunities of usefulness that 
may well inspire a man of ability and ambition, and hold him 
steadily to his one task, however hard or monotonous at times 
it becomes,”” 


A tribute to the unceasing intellectual activities of the aged 
pastor is given by The Christian Intelligencer (New York). 
Never for a moment, it says, did he allow advancing years to 
interfere with his intellectual progress: 

“He always kept abreast of the times, and at eizhty-three 
went through the course of comparative study of religions at 
Harvard University Summer School. No one can overestimate 
the influence for good of such a life. We dare say that the 
impress of his ministry will abide for many years in the lives of 
very many people who for long years were ministered to by him 
in the things-of God. A seemingly obscure ministry is thus 
given country-wide notice because of a task performed.” 
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AM I THE NATION’S KEEPER? 


EOPLE WHO DISCLAIM BEING PACIFISTS have 
P often an airy attitude of aloofness and superiority to the 

struggle of the nation, and feel, like Romaine Rolland, 
that they can live ‘‘above the battle.” When they deign to 
direct their attention to passing events it is often to criticize, 
and plead the excuse that some must remain detached in order 
that the world’s sanity may be restored when the proper time 
comes. To such may be recommended the question put by 
The Continent (Chicago), ‘‘Who is responsible for carrying on the 
war, now that it is begun?’ The forces that carry out its 
details, of course, can easily be found. ‘‘But who is to back 
the whole thing? Who carries the main burden and the re- 
sponsibility?” The answer will perhaps come as a surprize to 
others besides the class signalized at the beginning. The Con- 
tinent insists: ‘‘ Everybody in the nation.” There is no process, 
it finds, ‘‘by which any members of the national life can elimi- 
nate themselves, absolving themselves from responsibility.” 
For— 


For each man the general duty sharpens 

down to a point which thrusts into his own life. Nor can it be 
escaped by an easy sense of the corporate duty. Calculating the 
minimum which each person should accomplish, on the supposi- 
tion that every other person will do that same minimum, is idle. 
Saving such a fraction of an ounce of butter each week, or 
reducing by such a petty measure the use of meat or wheat, is 
only an appeal to the latent selfishness of the nation. It really 
seems to signify that the war can be accomplished without any 
great sacrifice from anybody. But if the experience of the other 
warring nations is a guide, that is a grave error. Nothing but 
cutting sacrifice will do what the world needs now. Nothing 
but a sharpened sense of individual responsibility will carry the 
nation safely. through this crisis. There is no hope from men 
who are still seeking their slothful ease, resenting intrusion or 
ealls for aid. .Men who snarl when more money, or more time, 
or more labor is called for in this crisis are no help but a hin- 
drance. So are men who propose to help the war-emergency by 
withholding their gifts for other world-enterprises. There is no 
sacrifice in drawing a check for the Red Cross instead of for the 
Board of Foreign Missions. The sacrifice is in adding the Red 
Cross check to the list of one’s usual benevolences. 

‘That the war is bringing out this sense of personal responsi- 
bility. appears in a letter which has come into our hands from a 
soldier in General Pershing’s foree in France: ‘I heard Rev. Dr. 
Blank say, ‘‘The general run of men in business, in professions, 
and industry alike need to get a sense of personal responsibility.” 
That sentence: amplified takes in almost everything. It is 
the underlying principle of Christ as I understand it. It is the 
thing they are now drilling into the soldiers here in France, and 
the success or failure of American arms in this struggle will 
depend on the degree of success attained in inculcating that 
sense in the individual soldier. In peaceable times the soldier, 
like any other normal person, is jealous of his “ rights.” He will 
raise more disturbance over being called on for extra duty out of 
his turn than almost any other person on earth. But I have 
noticed lately very little of that sort of thing. The attitude of 
most is to do as much as one can, to learn one’s duties better than 
Jim Jones and Sam Smith, and then do those duties better still. 
It is all due to the fact that they are beginning to realize a sense 
of personal responsibility in the struggles that are to come. 
The falling short of one may mean disaster to many.’”’ 


‘*We are all in it. 


If we find it ‘stirring to learn that such a spirit appears in the 
field forces,’ it should be “more stirring to find that spirit in the 
home forces, the rank and file of the nation” — 


“*The falling short of one may mean disaster to many’— 
could it be more pungently said? While the responsibility 
keeps general, with no personal point that cuts into the individual, 
so noble a saying will have no power. In fact, such a crisis as 
this brings out the deepest meanness of humanity, its most 
craven evasion of responsibility, its coarsest readiness to profit 
by the distress of others. A few men are actually interpreting this 
war in terms of personal advantage, only a few out of the total. 
But a multitude of men are still thinking of it as chiefly some- 
body else’s affair. Since they are not called to the actual bearing 
of arms, they shake off all sense of duty. Meanwhile, there is a 
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growing multitude who are seeking with deep earnestness to 
meet the crisis as a personal one, making financial and personal 
sacrifice in its behalf, bearing it as a personal burden, expecting 
to give account of their faithfulness to God.” 





A CHANCE FOR THE CHURCH TO LEAD 


HURCH LEADERSHIP is noted as quite absent in 

respect to the war, and one of our progressive pastors 

finds a resource for her thought and action in the Open 
Forum. Freedom of speech, our Constitutional prerogative, 
points out the Rev. Perey Stickney Grant, of the Church of the 
Ascension, “‘while recently it may have been misunderstood or 
abused by individuals, is too much threatened.”” He discerns 
a wave of intolerance “sweeping over the country which will 
naturally incite discontent and disaffection into outspoken, if 
not bitter, hostility... The remedy, “a well-tried mediating 
institution,”’ he calls attention to as already at hand in the Open 
Forum, “‘which seeks through reason and experience the way 
of progress.”’ If the Forum is not as widely known as supposed, 
Dr. Grant presents in The Churchman (New York) its recom- 
mendatory features: 

“The sessions of the Forum begin with an address by an 
expert speaker upon a timely subject. This is followed by 
questions addrest to the speaker, and three- or four-minute 
talks by volunteers from the audience. The process allows 
mutual correction and mutual education in audiences that are 
of greater diversity of opinion than probably can be found out- 
side the limits of the Forum. It therefore gives as its final result 
an epitome of the best opinion on the subject—an opinion which, 
moreover, has become a part of the thinking of those who take 
part in the discussion. 

‘“‘While the Forum encourages freedom of discussion, it be- 
lieves that free speech can not become license if there is oppor- 
tunity to refute and correct; nor does it have confidence in 
mere words or empty argument. The Forum is not a propa- 
ganda, but a new educational machine; and discussion is an 
essential factor in education. Not until the mind has dealt 
with the pros and cons of a subject can it have a grasp of the 
subject. The Forum is a social gathering in the process of 
developing a social ethics. What better, what saner force than 
this could educate for tolerance and patriotism? 

‘*The Open Forum has always been in touch with the Church 
as well as the school. It showed the relation of religion and 
education to social problems. It fitted in with the hopes and 
the ideals of the clergy for their people, and gave them fresh 
vigor and encouragement. Moreover, it solved the problem of 
the Sunday evening service—in itself no slight achievement. 
Of the three hundred and fifty-odd Forums in the United States, 
one hundred and twelve are held under religious auspices. Of 
these only. thirteen are in Episcopal churches. 

“The movement is now on a national basis. It has its Na- 
tional Council, with headquarters in Boston, and a New York 
‘Province,’ with executive offices at 12 West Eleventh Street. 
From this address an active work of organization is carried on 
and a helping hand freely offered in securing speakers and in 
the administration of meetings.” 

The need of a mediating agency is seen in the contrasting con- 
ditions that Dr. Grant points to. “Spiritual growth’’ he feels 
to be ‘‘well-nigh impossible in a society of luxury and misery,” 
because “luxury is unaware of its spiritual needs” and “‘ poverty 
is subdued to what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” In the 
midst of all this he sees the clergy as no other than “‘ performing 
the labors of Sisyphus, rolling stones up-hill that roll back 
again; gathering. water in sieves—those ministers of religion 
who are attempting spiritual change in the midst of industrial 





rigidity.” He urges: 

“The Open Forum is a powerful and good instrument that 
the Church should seize upon and make a usual feature of its 
work. The Church, whose mission in part most certainly is 
the relief and setting free of grievances in ‘the body politic,’ 
needs the Forum. Clergymen who have tried the experiment in 
their parishes look upon the Forum as their greatest inspiration 
—a common meeting-ground for rich and poor, for conservative 
and radical, for all classes and conditions. The Forum har- 


monizes and educates; it is the freest school for adult educati 
in the country. ‘ 

“The Open Forum unites the university with the town meetj 
An expert is called in to lead the conference; then the we 
thrash out the subject in open ‘debate. So it provides a m4 
bination of science and democracy. The Forum is giving back 
to America the town meeting, of which the growth of cities has 
robbed us; and helps to accustom Americans, shy of accrediti 
individuals with special knowledge, to honor and use the am 

““When, in the process of any discussion, difficulties have 
appeared, the remedy was found to be in a more accurate appeal 
to facts. In other words, at the cross-roads of conflict the 
right road is the one where the arrow points to education, 

** *Let us make our education brave and preventive,’ said 
Emerson. ‘Politics is an after-work, a poor patching. We ay 
always a little late. The evil is done, the law is passed; and ye 
begin the up-hill agitation for repeal of that of which we ought 
to have prevented the enacting. We shall one day learn tp 
supersede politics by education.’ 

“A better theory of education and a more wide-spread edues. 
tion have, in the experience of the Forum, been concluded tp 
be the solution of the social problem. Our experience, therefor. 
entirely agrees with the prophetic declaration of Emerson.” — 

This year, so Mr. Grant points out by way of emphasizing 
the timeliness of his proposal, the movement faces its greatest 
opportunity, but also its greatest danger. Its leaders have ap 
unrivaled but perilous sea to sail: 

‘While facts must be faced squarely, a sane and careful 
handling of subjects is imperatively necessary in view of the 
heated state of public opinion. Meetings must be carefully 
but fairly handled; sentiment must not be allowed to become 
riotous or seditious. 

“The Church affords the best auspices in such a situation, 
Her stability, dignity, and repute are such as almost to guarantee 
a proper administration. The method and the institution that 
can make use of that method are both ready. There remains 
to be seen only the extent to which the Churches are awake 
to their task.” 





CHAUTAUQUAS CROWDING OUT REVIVALS—The clos- 
ing of the Chautauqua season leads the editor of a’ Disciples 
weekly to remark that, with all the good this institution has done, 
it has nevertheless wrought harm by crowding out the old- 
fashioned ‘“‘ protracted meeting,’’ or revival, in many a com- 
munity. And he wonders if this is not symptomatic of an age 
which is substituting culture for religion. This is what he 
says in The Christian Evangelist (St. Louis): 


“The Chautauqua season is closing. It has brought cheer, 
entertainment, and a degree of instruction to many commuti- 
ties. It has afforded the privilege of hearing men and wowen 
of gifts and training in oratory, song, music, and reading, and 
thus has increased the sum of the culture of the country. 

“It is not a good feature of this community activity, however, 
that in many instances it has taken the place of the annul 
protracted meeting, where men of power and concentration ar 
accustomed to speak with impressive sincerity and earnestnes 
on gospel themes. 

‘This experience is a symptom of the tendency to put cultur 
for religion. It is manifest in many ways. It even creeps into 
our public worship. Many people like entertainment in th 
pulpit better than the Gospel, and in some instances art has 
crowded out devotion and the people who came to pray remail 
to be tickled. There are those who think more of the preacher's 
dress than they do of his address or of his soul. 

‘““We believe in culture—we must have it—we are spendillg 
heavily to acquire it, but it can never take the place of religion. 
In fact, culture itself needs salvation. And it will be cultur, 
indeed, when it becomes Christianized. 

“There is no way to this but the preaching of the Gospel. 
It regenerates the hearer and gives the heart-culture whieh * 
the secret of all beautiful character and refined manners. The 
old-fashioned protracted meeting must not be crowded out. It 
is good for the people to be drawn together for the purpose of 
hearing consecrated men, who take Jesus Christ seriously, # 
forth in the most thorough way, by logic, anecdote, oratory 
passion, argument, and appeal, the things that belong to the 
infinite, eternal life, the forgiveness of sin, the divinity of Jesu: 
Christ, the love of God, the resurrection of the dead, and mai‘ 
long home in ‘the land of the unsetting sun.’”’ 
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WAR TIME~FOOD~ PROBLEMS 




















AR is a terrible thing but 
one of the good results it 
brings to a nation is the 


lesson learned of acting together. 

We must do it to win. Later, 
we see what great things have been 
accomplished by united action. 

What a horde of people, young 
and old, in the past few weeks, 
have been trying to increase their 
savings, and loan the Government 
money to carry on the war. And 
what a willing and efficient service 
they have rendered! 

Isn’t this army of Uncle Sam’s 
a wonderful and inspiring body? 
Some working in the trenches, in the 
air, on the sea, in the shop, or on the 
farm; others who can not help in 
these ways have been doing Red- 
Cross work or buying Liberty bonds. 
Now, we are all asked to save food. 

It is for this last service that the 
United States Food Administration now appeals. They declare 
that this may be the determining factor-in winning the war. 

Do you know what the United States Food Administration is; 
yhat its aims are, and how it hopes to achieve them? It is a 
hitof American history which every student ought to understand. 

This body was authorized by the act of Congress, August 10, 
1917; whereupon, President Wilson, by executive order, created 
itand appointed Herbert Hoover as its head. 

THE AIMS 

From the very beginning the task of the Food Administration 
has been twofold: (a) to provide our Allies and our own soldiers at 
the front with a supply of food ample enough to enable them to 
win the war. And at the same time (b) to provide enough food 
for the people of this country at prices which shall be as moderate 
as the extraordinary war-time conditions permit; to accomplish 
this by the cooperation of producer, distributer, and retailer with 
the Government for the greatest good of the greatest number; 
and to use such compulsory measures as have been conferred 
upon the Food Administration by law to safeguard the public 
against individual greed or concerted extortion. 


HOW THESE AIMS CAN BE ACHIEVED 

The first of these tasks—that of supplying our Allies with food 
enough—can be accomplished only by increased production and by 
conservation. Conservation means to waste less of all foods and to 
save a sufficient quantity of necessary foods which can readily be 
shipped overseas. The foodsspecially needed are wheat, beef, pork, 
dairy products, and sugar. To gain the amount required for ship- 
ment abroad, it is essential that every family and every person— 
young and old—should try to eliminate waste and to substitute 
other foods for those needed for our soldiers and our Allies. This is 
one of the surest and easiest ways in which all may help to win the 
war, The food-saver serves his country as surely as the soldier. 

The second task is one of considerable difficulty and com- 
plexity. Shortage of labor, and as a result of this, high wages 
on the farm and in the shop, shortage of food-crops in Europe, 
shortage of shipping because of destruction by submarines 
these and other factors contribute to raise prices. 


THE DIFFICULTIES 

On the one hand, there is the consuming public to satisfy—a 
public which naturally thinks more of what it has to pay for 
certain commodities than of the causes which lead to high 
prices. On the other hand, the Food Administration must see 
tit that the production of food is not curtailed and that pro- 
ducers and distributers are not deprived of fair profits or unjustly 
interfered with in the conduct of their business, Furthermore, 
the Food Administration has no legal’ power to fix retail prices or 
to regulate directly the retail trade. 


HOW THESE DIFFICULTIES CAN BE MET 


Notwithstanding these difficulties, it is believed that with the 
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and consumers, much may be accomplished. Production may 
be stimulated by assuring the producer a fair price, as has 
already been done in the ease of wheat. 

Rapid and equitable distribution may be effected by intelli- 
gent cooperation between the Administration and the railroads. 
Already instances have occurred where, through such cooperation, 
perishable foods have been more quickly shipped, local shipping 
difficulties straightened out to get food moved rapidly, and 
refrigerator-cars released to take care of some particular and 
pressing need for them in a given community. 

Hoarding, speculation, and monopoly of food-products—all evils 
which contribute to high food-prices—may be checked, if not en- 
tirely eliminated, through the efforts of the Food Administration. 

Consumption may be reduced by the elimination of waste in our 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, and homes. Meatless days and wheatless 
days are already a part of the weekly schedule of public eating- 
places throughout the country, and the food-conservation plans of 
the Administration are being put into effect not only in private 
homes, but in hotels and clubs, in restaurants, and on dining-cars. 

Excessive profits by manufacturers and wholesalers (including 
those retailers whose business is more than $100,000 a year) 
may be prevented by placing them under Government licenses 
which can be revoked in ease of disregard of the Administration’s 
regulation. This license plan went into effect November 1. 

Excessive profits by retailers may be prevented, in large 
measure at least, by publishing, from day to day, the fair prices 
at which food-products should be sold by them, and, further, by 
cutting off the supply to those whose prices to the public are 
unreasonably high. 

The Food Administration is actually employing, or is prepared 
to employ, all these measures of relief. It is receiving to an 
encouraging degree the cooperation of food-producers and 
dealers, and in its recent Food-Pledge Campaign it enlisted the 
voluntary support of the consuming public. 

The initial steps have thus been taken. The foundation for 
the work of the Food Administration in the United States - hag 
been laid. 

In this country it is the people who rule. It is to make 
certain the continuance of this condition that the Food Adminis- 
tration is working for the people, just as the people must work 
with the Food Administration. Our Government, and all the 
truly civilized governments, must work for and wiih the people: 

This is what is meant by ‘‘making the world safe for Demoe- 
racy.” It is for the defense of this principle that we are in the 
war. What are you, the high-school boys and girls of America, 
doing to-advance so great a cause? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION IN SCHOOLS 

1. What are the fundamental of the 
Administration? 

2. In order to provide an adequate AN for the 
the American people expected to eat less food? 

3. In what way does the Food Administration propose to 
encourage production; to control the wholesaler; to control 
the big retailer? 

4. What is the duty of the retailer? How can the Food 
Administration enforce the performance of this duty? How 
can the public cooperate with the Food Administration ih 
enforeing the performance of this duty? ’ 

5. How will conservation of food help to win the war? 

CURRENT APPLICATION 

1. Who is the food administrator in your State or city? 
What progress is he making? Is the public cooperating with 
him? Are you? 

2. Why should all who failed to enroll in the Food Adminis- 
tration during the recent Food-Pledge Wéek do so at once? 

3. What recent events upon the European battle-fronts have 
brought home to all patriotic Americans the realization that 
this war has become such a serious business that no citizen can 
afford to ignore its special problems, particularly those relating 
to the world’s food-supply? 

4. Is not voluntary cooperation among the people in a democ- 
racy, in matters of common concern, such as the food-supply, 
necessary to prove the efficiency of popular government in a_ 
struggle against autocratic government? 
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THE CACTI ARE STRANGE SENTINELS OF THE DESERT—IN THE DISTANCE ARE THE SUPERSTITION MOUNTAINS 


THE APACHE TRAIL 


. A HIGHWAY PASSING THROUGH SCENES OF MAGNIFICENT GRANDEUR | 


























HE NEXT TIME you go to the Pacific Coast, 

arrange to take the Apache Trail trip between Globe 
and Phoenix, Arizona. Imagine a splendid automo- a 
bile highway, 120 miles long, which winds through fi 
high-walled canyons, climbs steep ridges, and pauses on, the : 
edges of mighty precipices. Imagine a country which, in its i 
wonderful pastel tints, its far-reaching prospects, its fascinating tl 
rock masses, and its picturesque vegetation, is absolutely differ- he 

ent from anything you have ever seen before. Imagine a gigan- 

tic wall of masonry, 280 feet high and 1125 feet long (the 
Roosevelt Dam), which holds in check one of the largest arti- th 
ficial bodies cf water in America. Imagine on a rocky slope, the m 
quaint, crumbling dwellings of a prehistoric race. These are wi 
some of the wonders which await you in Apache Land. th 
irr 
The romantically inclined have the thrill of knowing that Al 

this wide modern highway is merely the scientific enlargement 

of the ancient war-path of the hardy Apache Indians. Men 

have traversed its picturesque route from the earliest time. In - 
dim primeval ages came the rude cliff-dwellers whose only con- its 
tributions to history were those ruined fortress-homes that cling Gr 
like birds’ nests to the steep canyon wall. Swarming down the the 
same passes marched the ancient Toltecs on their way to found Pas 
a mighty Mexican empire. Along the same highway rode in Ey 
1540 the vanguard of the white intruders—the gallant, bright- poo 
armored conquistadores of Coronado, seeking the fabulous Seven and 
Cities of Cibcla with their treasure houses of gold. Of a differ- Bib 
ent kind were the humble missionaries, sombre-robed Jesuits Salt 
and Franciscans, ready to do battle for the souls of pagans. flow 
whe 

When the hardy American pioneers first made their way 
there they found arrayed against them one of the fiercest and ' 
wildest of all America’s tribes—the Apaches—who had appre Y 


rriated this ancient trail for their war-path. Little by little, oft § 
they had to give way before the buckskin-clad frontiersmen, the ’ 
red-shirted miners and the dashing cavalrymen. Today 5000 
of their descendants live peacefully in the San Carlos Reserva 
tion, and by laboring on the big Roosevelt Dam they rendered 
e“ective aid to the government which they so long defied. 
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SCENE ON THE MAN-MADE ROOSEVELT LAKE 


For the west-bound traveler, the auto trip begins at Globe, 
where he steps from his luxurious Pullman into a high-powered 
automobile. Out of the smoke of the famous copper smelters 
“Inspiration” and “Old Dominion” he climbs for 4000 feet 
until he is on the crest of the divide—a mile above the sea— 
with the whole expanse of the Salt River Valley before him. In 
red, brown and purple, rocky ranges and gorges gleam with 
metallic lustre. Everywhere stupendous cliffs tower into a 
cloudless sky. Little wonder that the Apaches once worshipped 
eertain of them as manifestations of the Deity! The chauffeur 
points out Dutch. Woman Butte, the Sierra Ancha Mountains 
and the Four Peaks. In the distance gleams the emerald jewel 


of Roosevelt Lake. 


For a few minutes you hover on this height like an eagle on 
a crag, and then the road descends at a grade of three hundred 
feet to the mile. Just before you get to the Roosevelt Dam 
you pass the cliff dwellings and can alight and visit them if you 
like. Perehedin cave openings on a precipitous mountainside, 
their grey walls from a little distance look like discarded toy 


houses put away on a shelf. 


If the little men who once inhabited them were alive today 
they could look down upon Roosevelt Dam, one of the world’s 
most important engineering accomplishments. Over its spill- 
ways thunder great masses of water in cataracts sixty feet loftier 
than Niagara! The great lake which it impounds is already 
irrigating hundreds of square miles of former arid country. 
Altogether, it is a majestic spectacle. 


After lunch at the Roosevelt Lodge, your car glides back 
into the past through the shadows of Fish Creek Canyon. On 
its narrowing crags was the workshop of the god Morning 
Green, who made great domes and turrets of gaudy rock and 
then cast them aside in favor of the mighty ranges farther on. 
Past Arrowhead Rock, said to have been hewn by Chief One 
Eye; Hell’s Canyon, an almost bottomless abyss; dizzy Whirl- 
pool Rock, whose revolving strata seem like a living maelstrom, 
and Superstition Mountain (which once lifted its head above the 
Biblical flood), you speed until all the witchery of the irrigated 
Salt River Valley lies before you. Past giant cacti and exotic 
flowering shrubs you glide into the palm-shaded plaza of Phoenix 
where waits the overnight train for Los Angeles. 


The Southern Pacific Lines offer the only convenient means 
of reaching the Apache Trail. Through tickets over this route 
in either direction are honored for the motor ride upon payment 
of $15 additional. This expense includes all railroad trans- 
portation and the auto trip. Through Pullman sleeping cars in 
connection with the Sunset Limited are operated between El 
Paso, Texas, and Globe, Arizona, eastern terminus of the Trail. 
Through Pullman service is also maintained between Phoenix 
and Los Angeles in both directions. 


MORMON FLAT WHERE THE SALT RIVER COMES INTO THE OPEN 


DAM LOOK LIKE PIGMIES 
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Why do the 
doctor and the 


nurse 


agree that it is better to 
give the patient Franco- 
American Broths than 
the usual home-made 
variety? Because they 
know exactly how the 
Franco-American 
Broths are made, what 
they contain, how pure 
they are,and howsplen- 
didly beneficial they 
are to the sluggish ali- 
mentary system. 


Franco- 


American 


Broths 


( Sterilized) 





It is a comforting thing for 
those responsible for the care 
of the sick to realize that they 
can always depend on the 
quality and efficiency of a 
sick diet. This explains the 
wide use of Franco-American 
Broths—made from the finest 
selected meats, free of all 
grease, only slightly sea- 
soned, amber-clear, safe 
(sterilized). 


Beef Chicken Mutton 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Sold by leading grocers 


15 cents the can 





Makers of 
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CURRENT POETRY 


QUAINT poem by William Aspenwall 
Bradley, dealing with a local religious 
custom, was recently quoted here from 
a paper published in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. .Now from Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, comes Mr. Bradley’s book, “‘Old 
Christmas, and Other Kentucky Tales in 
Verse.””. The.poet spent six months in the 
Kentucky Cumberlands and received a 
vivid and lasting.impression of the life and 
character of the’ mountain people. . This 
impression he essays to give to the world 
in strong, swinging narrative poems, poems 
that are blood-brothers to the ‘“‘song- 
ballads’”” of our American Highlanders. 
It is an interesting book, a contribution to 
our knowledge of our, fellow citizens as 
well as a piece of creative writing. Mr. 





‘Bradley makes his readers know the 


Cumberlands better than Mr. Masters 
made them know Spoon River—and like 
them infinitely better. Here is a graphic 
and romantic mountain sketch. 


MEN OF HARLAN 
By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 

Here in the level country, where the creeks run 
straight and wide, 

Six men upon their pacing nags may travel side 
by side. 

But the mountain men of Harlan, you may tell 
them all the while, 

When they pass through our village, for they ride 
in single file. 

And the children, when they see them, stop their 
play and stand and cry: 

“Here come the men of Harlan, men of Harlan, 
riding by.” 


Oh, the mountain men of Harlan, when they come 
down to the plain, 

With dangling stirrup, jangling spur, and loosely 
hanging rein, 

They do not ride, like our folks here, in twos and 
threes abreast, 

With merry laughter, talk and song, and lightly 
spoken jest. 

But silently and solemnly, in long and straggling 
line, 

As you may see them in the hills, beyond Big 
Black and Pine. 


For, in that far, strange country, where the men 
of Harlan dwell, 

There are no roads at all, like ours, as we’ve heard 
travelers tell. 

But only narrow trails that wind along each 
shallow creek, 

Where the silence hangs so heavy, you can hear 
the leathers squeak. 

And there no two can ride abreast, but each alone 
must go, 

Picking his way as best he may, with careful 
steps and slow, 


Down many a shelving ledge of shale, skirting the 
trembling sands, 

Through many a pool and many a pass, where 
the mountain-laurel stands 

So thick and close to left and right, with holly- 
bushes, too, 

The clinging branches meet midway to bar the 
passage through— 

O’er many a steep and stony ridge, o’er many a 
high divide. 

And so it is the Harlan men thus one by one do 
ride. 

Yet it is strange to see them pass in line through 
our wide street, 

When they come down to sell their sang, and buy 
their stores of meat, 

These silent men, in somber black all clad from 
foot to head, 

Tho they have left their lonely hills and the 
narrow creek’s rough bed. 

And ’tis no wonder children stop their play and 
stand and cry: 

“Here come the men of Harlan, men of Harlan, 
riding by.”’ 
























The “Comer’ 


The bright eye— 
the allert look— 
the snappy gait— 
the general “make 
good” appearance 
—ALL are char- 
acteristic of men 
who avoid harmful 
articles of diet and 
choose the best 
“good things” to 
eat and drink. 


Instant 
Postum 


is chosen by thou- 
sands of “‘coming” 
men as their regu- 
lar tablé beverage, 
not only for its de- 
lightful flavor, but 
because it is free 
from harmful in- 
gredients, such as 
caffeine, the drug 
in coffee and tea. 


“There’s a Reason” 


POSTUM — 
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And here is something more personal— 
a portrait done with loving fidelity. Mr. 
Bradley's use of rimed triplets is deft 


indeed. 
THE MOUNTAIN ANGEL 
By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 
When I go back to Carson town, 
Shall I not see your striped gown, 
Your snowy kerchief, and your crown 


Of chestnut hair, just tinged with gray, 
Or were it not more true to say, 
With Time’s dull silver dust poudré ? 


So strange, in that dark valley there, 
I should have found in you an air 
Of belle marquise, high-born bergére. 


At Trianon you might have been 
The play-companion of the queen 
Who bared unto the guillotine 


Her neck, no whit more soft and white 
Than yours the stolen necklace might 
Have ringed no less with lustral light. 


Your only jewels pearls of praise 
From simple lips, your diamonds days 
Of noble doing, helpful ways. 


For you, within those hills’ dark ring, 
Summer and winter, fall and spring, 
Did move, an angel minist’ring. 


“The mountain angel’’—such the name 
Men called you by when first you came, 
Who more their savage pride could tame 


Than all the others; for you brought 
No wounding word, no alien thought, 
But with such deep clairvoyance wrought, 


Of that strange, wayward, mountain heart, 
Your miracles of healing art, 
* Resentment, fear, could find no start. 


When I go back to Quarrelsome, 
Leaving the city’s stir and hum, 
Shall I not see you smiling come 


To meet me at the cabin door, 
With children round you, as before? 
And shall I see you nevermore 


In evening light, at break of day, 
Set forth upon your sturdy bay, 
To tend your sick along the way? 


You, at the forks, shall I not see? 
Then let the little town for me 
Remain a haunt of memory. 


Let the steep street, the singing stream, 
The cavalcade, the rumbling team, 
Stay in my mind, with you, a dream. 


From a Texas newspaper—the Beau- 
mont Enterprise—we take this exquisite 
threnody of love and sorrow. It will 
make our readers want to see more of Miss 
Michaelis’s work. 


WHILE SUMMERS PASS 
By ALINE MICHAELIS 


Summer comes and summer goes, 
Buds the primrose, fades the rose; 
But his footfall on the grass, 
Coming swiftly to my door, 

I shall hear again no more, 

Tho a thousand summers pass. 


Once he loved the clovers well, 

Loved the larkspur and bluebell, 

And the scent the plum-blooms yield; 
But strange flowers his soul beguiled, 
Pallid lilies, laurels wild, 

Blooming in a crimson field. 


So he plucked the laurels there, 

And he found them sweet and fair 

In that field of blood-red hue; 

And, when on a summer night 
Moonlight drenched my clovers white, 
Lo! He plucked Death’s lilies, too. 


It may be that e’en to-night, 

In the Gardens of Delight, 

Where his shining soul must dwell, 

He has found some flowers more sweet 
Than the clovers at my feet, 

Some celestial asphodel. 
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Baker-ized Coffee 


To make 60 cups of coffee where there were 
but 40 before is true conservation. By cutting 


it into tiny granules and removing the elements 
which impair the flavor, Baker-izing preserves the full 
strength of each coffee bean. This is only one of the 
many things which Baker-izing has done for coffee. 


Ordinary coffee makes 40 cups per pound. Barrington 
Hall Coffee makes 60 cups per pound, therefore costing 
less per cup though more per pound. 

Your grocer may be one of the 50,000 who now sell 
Barrington Hall. If not, he will gladly get it for you. 
Just tear out and mail us the Conservation Coupon at 
the top of this advertisement and you will receive a trial 
can of Barrington Hall Coffee with our compliments. 
Test its economy yourself. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 


124 Hudson Street 244 N. Second Street 
New York, N. Y. Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR DRIP OR FILTER 
COFFEE POTS 


If you use a drip or filter pot, be sure to 
try PUL-VO-DRIP Barrington Hall. This 
is Baker-ized Barrington Hall Coffee reduced 
to a still finer granulation which gives per- 
fect results by the drip process. If you 
prefer, we will send you a sample of PUL- 
VO-DRIP Barrington Hall in place of the 
regular Barrington Hall. When the sample 
is sent, we will explain how to obtain, free, 
~— a PUL-VO-DRIP Porcelain Pot, made of 

rineton Hall glazed Guernsey ware. Both coffee and 

{he Si@ereur pot have been tested and approved by the 
Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, Sani- 
tation and Health. 
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Her Lasting, Easy, Foot-Dry Soles 





HE stands in her NeOlin-soled shoes, one 

of the millions of women today for 
whom Nedlin long-wear, Nedlin foot-com- 
fort, Nedlin waterproofness mean new and 
better standards for shoe-sole-wear. 


She doubted these soles before she bought 
them, as one doubts all reforming innova- 
tions. But the first fitting in the shoe store 
decided her. Her tender feet felt a new 
sensation. No stiffness was there though 
the fit was perfect. 


Moderately priced as were the shoes they 
were: built into, they lasted like the most 
expensive shoes. Fall drew into winter but 
they barely showed the wear; and then when 
came the season of slush and wet and snowshe 
learned of yet one further sole-wear virtue. 


Ne@lin Soles were waterproof and permanently 
waterproof. 


No wet could wash that waterproofness out. 
No drying could stiffen those Nedlin Soles, 
and so could pull her uppers out of shape. 
Neat-fit they were; neat-fit they stayed. They 
not only lasted in themselves but preserved 
the life of the uppers they were built into. 


Nedlin Soles can mean similar shoe-sole ex- 
periences for you. Their tremendous wear 
resistance can possibly cut your shoe bills in 
half. They come in black, white and tan 
for men, women and children. Look for 
the stamp ‘‘Nedlin’’ underneath. 


Mark that mark—stamp it on your memory 
—Neolin 

the trade symbol for a never 

changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 





t opyri_ht 19:7, by ‘swe Vovuycar «re « »wabber Co, 
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But while summer comes and goes, 
With the primrose and the rose 
Comes his footfall on the grass, 
Gladly, lightly to my door— 

I shall hear it echo o’er, 

Tho a thousand summers pass. 


All the beautiful melancholy of autumn, 
intensified by a sense of personal tragedy, 
is in the memorable stanzas we quote 
below from the New York Sun. 


OPEN DOOR 
By Epira M. THOMAS 


There was a door—an open door, 

It looked upon a foam white shore, ; 
Where lazily a summer sea 

Wove back and forth along the sand; 
Between were shrub and wilding tree, 

And flowers—oh, flowers on every hand! 


There was a door—an open door, , 
And sunlight streamed across the floor, 
And light leaf shadows flecked the sill, 
A lintel vine there was—a nest : 
With chirping crimson throats to fill 
Oh, happy he who had the bird for guest! 


There was a door—an open door; 
Happy was he who had such store 
Of joys, and had a master’s art 
To draw you from the trembling wire 
Whate’er was lodged within your heart, 
And sing you forth your soul’s desirp! 


There was a door—an open door, 
So good to enter, evermore; 
For, once within, you found such cheer 
And fellowship of young and old 
As made a day well worth a year—, 
Lit with his spirit’s sunshine gold! * 


There is no house, there is no door. 
All, all deep sunken into yore. 
There is no open door, no house, 
No light leaf shade, no birds to list, 
No nest among the tendrilled boughs 
No door, no house, no melodist. 


The Daily News (Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.) prints this admirable bit of Red- 
Cross propaganda, a work. that should 
enlist the services of more of our poets. 


THE CRIMSON CROSS 
By ELIZABETH BROWN DU BRIDGE 


Outside the ancient city’s gate 
Upon Golgotha’s crest 

Three crosses stretched their empty arms, 
Etched dark against the west. 

Blood from nail-pierced hands and feet 
And tortured thorn-crowned head 

And thrust of hatred’s savage spear 
Had stained one dark cross red. 

Emblem of shame and pain and death 
It stood beside the way, 

But sign of love and hope and life 
We lift it high to-day. 


Where horror grips the stoutest heart, 
Where bursting shells shriek high, 
Where human bodies shrapnel scourged 

By thousands suffering lie; 
Threading the shambles of despair; 
Mid agony and strife, 
Come fleetest messengers who wear 
The crimson cross of life. 
To friend and foe alike they give 
Their strength and healing skill, 
For those who wear the crimson cross 
Must “do the Master’s will.’ 


Can we, so safely sheltered here, 
Refuse to do our part? 

When some who wear the crimson cross 
Are giving life and heart 

To succor those who bear our flag, 
Who die that we may live— 

Shall we accept their sacrifice 
And then refuse to give? 

Ah, no! Our debt to God and man 
We can, we will fulfil, - 

We, who wear the crimson cross, 
Must “do the Master's will.” 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


In. deference to some hundreds of requests 
from subscribers in many parts of the country, 
we have decided to act as purchasing agents for 
any books reviewed in THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
Orders for such books will hereafter be promptly 
jilled on receipt of the purchase price, with the 
postage added, when required. Orders should 
be addrest to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 














NOTABLE RECENT WORKS IN 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

Daly, Joseph Francis. The Life of Augustin 
Daly. New York: The Macmillan Co. $5. Postage, 
18 cents. 

Those who still preserve their theater- 
programs of a day when Augustin Daly was 
manager in New York will find. especial 
pleasure in this much-needed “‘Life.’’ . It 
is from the pen of the late Judge Daly, 
and is a sympathetic appreciation by a 
brother. The reader is therefore offered a 
mass of interesting personalia, in lieu of 
any profound critical estimate of Augustin 
Daly’s influence on the American theater. 

Such a record has been needed ever 
since the manager’s death, nineteen years 
ago. When Daly rode into reputation 
along with his many actors and actresses, 
he was in competition with Lester Wallack 
and A. M. Palmer. He had. had experience 
in newspaper work as plain reporter and as 
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The round Cresca mark distinguishes 
certain tasty savorsome things for those 
trained to an appreciation of quality. 

It proclaims a daintiness 

and perfection of flayor 

of the highest ; at- 
tainment. 

Epicurean fancy can 

conceive of no choicer 

- materials =~ Almonds 

and Raisins from 

} ° Spain, 

from Franee, ;Filperts 

\ from. Italy, Currants 

‘ from Greece. It‘ repre- 

sents the utmgst in 

Fruit Cake making. 
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dramatic critic; he had eVen™ essayed 
successfully the réle of dramatist. His 
taste in the latter capacity was.a reflection 
of his taste as a manager. His touch was 
seen everywhere in his productions. He 
adapted French and German comedies and 
farces; he “‘improved’’ Shakespeare in 
such fashion as to challenge the worst 
anathemas from George Bernard Shaw 
when the Daly Company _ periodically 
besieged London. 

But whatever his mistakes, and whatever 
his Daly had the theater at 
heart in its highest function. - One reads 
this book and discovers that he did encour- 
age a certain type of American drama; 
correspondence with Bronson Howard, 
Bret Harte, Mark Twain, W. D. Howells, 
and Henry James is measure of that 
endeavor. He linked his. name with 
Charlotte Cushman, Booth, Fechter, and 
Henry Irving, and was equally as eager 
to recognize new talent. He was generous, 
even tho autocratic; he was persistent 
in pursuit of success, however melancholy 
in the face of failure; he was always 
risking and always alert. The reader of 
this personal biography will relish the 
letters which show how sympathetically 
Daly viewed conditions while on tour; 
how vividly he noted happenings while 
in Europe. Those who remember Daly in 
his office, with the ‘‘ Daly hat’’ on his head, 
will be glad to be introduced in this book 
to Daly out of office, and along the open 
road. 


successes, 





Joyce, Thomas A. Central American and West 
Indian Archeology. Being an Introduction to the 
Archeology of the States of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama, and the West Indies. New York: G. P. 


from pure granulated 
sugar— encrusted with 
nuts and glacé fruits. 
While Oriental in for- 
mula, the Cresca 
method .of prepara- 
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tion reveals in this 
toothsome favorite a 
new charm and 
peal. 
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Big, solid; Jusciots 
fruit pitted and stuffed ff 


with.a prune. of. an- 
other type to ‘give ; 
it a sugary piquancy. 
Blending the two. pro- 
-~\ duces a precious flavor 
* that fairly floods thé 
palate with goodness, 
At quality grocers 
exclusively — or direct 
from us. For atwo cent stamp 
and thé name of the best grocer 
in your town, we will send you our 
epicure’s booklet with rare recipes, 


CRESCA COMPANY 
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| 370 Greenwich Street, New York 
beer ae STE Ee 
THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


SEND ME $1 TODAY 


and I will mail you, péstpaid, 

a beautiful 12 oz. Gift Box of 
HESS 28th? RSs 
SHELL PECANS 
FRESH FROM THE PLANTATION 

GUARANTEE » Eat Six At My Risk 

if dissatisfied, return the 
balance within 10 days 
and get your dollar back. 
I could not make this offer 














Putnam’s Sons, 8vo, pp. xvii-270. $3.75. Postage, 18 
cents. 

What Mr. Joyce had already done in his 
two- earlier useful volumes on Mexican 
and South-American archeology he has 
here done for the regions noted in the 
title. That is, he has gathered and ar- 
ranged from authoritative sources the 
known data that throw light on human life 
and culture in the prehistoric period. The 
region is particularly interesting as the 
meeting-place of two divergent civiliza- 
tions—the Mexican- Mayan and the 


if these were not the fin- 
est nuts Nature produces. 
Large size—ncte cut. 
Shell, so thin, you can 
break it with your bare 
hand, full of nut meat of 
finest flavor and wonder- 


ful nutritive value. 
Kernels easily removed 
whole. 


Femily Package, 10 
pounds, delivered, $10. 
ELAM G. HESS, President 
KEYSTONE PECAN CO, 
Box 237, Manheim, Pa. 
3 Reference: Keystone National Bank, Manheim, Pa. 
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Southern, of which the former was the 
more aggressive. 

Ethnology comes as the primary factor 
within the author’s scope. One of the 
curious results in this regard is that the 
West Indies were settled by two waves of 
immigrants from South America strongly 
antagonistic to each other (Arawak and 
Carib), while no influence from Mexico is 
there traceable. - The clothing, implements 
of industry, war, hunting; fishing, and 
religion ‘are described; the dwellings, 
land-system, taxes, government, the social 
and domestic systems,-the arts, magic, and 
religion also receive attention. An ap- 
pendix gives a serviceable list of works 
and articles, early and recent, classified 
with reference to the different countries. 
Twenty-eight plates, sixty-four text draw- 
ings, and two maps—ohe linguistic and one 
geographic—with a good index, complete 
the work. 

*The title well describes the book as an 
“introduction” to the subject. As such it 
has good value. The position of the 
author as an assistant in ethnography in 
the British Museum has afforded him 
aecess to the best sources, and the result 
is a useful guide-book for those whose 
technical knowledge is somewhat limited. 
One feels, however, that the price set is 
high, considering the size of the volume. 
Translated by Paul Gesell 


Illustrated. S8vo, pp. 259. 
$3.50 net. ‘ostage, 


Rodin, Auguste. Art. 
and Mrs. Romilly Fedden. 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
16 cents. 

This is a new edition of Rodin’s “‘ Art,”’ 
printed from the same plates and with the 
same illustrations as was the first more 
expensive edition of 1912. The work has 
had considerable vogue among the ad- 
mirers of the greatest of French sculptors. 
It'is written in the form of conversations, 
the master giving with great freedom his 
interesting and original ideas upon art in 
its various phases and during many cen- 
turies. The text is accompanied by 
106 illustrations in half-tone and photo- 
gravure, consisting not only of Rodin’s 
representative works but of those of other 
artists, ancient and modern,. whose merits 
and comparative significance are discust 
by the master. The ‘“‘modern Michel- 
angelo,” as Rodin has sometimes been 
styled by admirers, is here shown, like 
his prototype, to be a poet of high rank 
as well as a supreme artist. The original- 
ity, so apparent in the sculptures, is quite 
as recognizable in his thought. His ideas 
on Greek art, as revealed in the conversa- 
tions, are striking and, as usual, quite 
unconventional. Modern of moderns as 
he is, Rodin bows humbly before ancient 
art as represented, for example, in the works 
of Phidias or Praxiteles; but he has 
discovered in the ancient marbles new 
secrets of beauty which he has transferred 
with modifications to his own modern 
conceptions in sculpture” 


The Journal of Leo Tolstoy (First Volume— 
1895-1899). Translated from the Russian by 
Strunsky. ed A. Knopf. 
pp. xx-427. $2 net. Postage, 14 cents. 

It was the wish and intention of Tolstoy 
that his journals and papers should come for 
final editing into the hands of his friend, 
V. G. Chertkov, to ‘“‘be given and spread 
free to the public.” But the intricacies of 
Russian law, which Tolstoy tried to over- 
come in repeated attempts at will-making, 
together with the claim to ownership of 
them entered by the Countess, defeated 
this design. Accordingly there were 
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available to the editor only the copies of | 





part of Tolstoy’s journal already in 
Chertkov’s possession, a portion of which 
he has published in Russian, and part of 
that is here given. 

The translator finds in the Russian rev- 
olution, which seems not yet completed, 
Tolstoy’s justification for the author’s 
wish as to publication of his diary—it is 
held to mirror the mind and personality of 
Russia. What is given here is what the 
writer firmly held to be his inmost reasons 
given to himself for a faith and course of 
life which seemed to others often without 
reason. 

Diary-writing, especially with the 
thought of ultimate publication, is always 
a snare, even to the most honest. But the 
student of Tolstoy will often find in his 
journals the formulation of principles which 
he embodied as teaching in his works 
written for immediate issue as_ books. 
Further than that, the processes of his 
mental debates are exposed, and the key to 
his philosophy and theology is put into 
the reader’s hand. 

Copious notes by Chertkov, an intro- 
duction by the translator, a sketch of 
Tolstoy ‘“‘at the end of the nineties,” a 
list of his works 1895-99, and an index 
combine to make the volume thoroughly 
usable. 

Westergaarde, Waldemar. “whe Danish West 
Indies. Pp. 360. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.50. Postage, 15 cents. 

There could have been no more oppor- 
tune time in which to launch this book 
on the Danish West Indies. Tho written 
before the purchase of the islands by the 
United States, it contains a full descrip- 
tion of those islands, their governors, their 
industries, and the part played therein by 
Dutch, French, English, and Danes from 
1671 to 1754 and their history from 1754 to 
modern times. Most of the matter com- 
prises detailed accounts of economic and 
political activity, but a chapter has been 
added since the purchase. There are many 
maps and pictures, besides information 
about buccaneers and pirates and lighter 
matters. On March 31 of this year the 
United States hoisted its flag on the 
“three Virgin Islands of America’ (St. 
Thomas, St. John, and St. Croix), a pur- 
chase which cost the States more than has 
been paid for any of its acquisitions and 
about five times what the islands could 
have been bought for in Johnson’s Ad- 
ministration had Charles Sumner not 
been Johnson’s implacable enemy. The 
volume contains a detailed study of the 
rise of a typical plantation society, of the 
sugar industry when “sugar was king,” 
and of slave-trading. After an occupation 
of 250 years, Denmark has transferred to 
the United States a naval base in the 
Caribbean Sea, giving her a harbor (St. 
Thomas) which has the distinction ‘of 
deserving ‘‘ paramount consideration in a 
general study of the Caribbean Sea and the 
Gulf of Mexico.” 

Prince von Puckler-Muskau. Hints on Land- 
scape Gardening. Edited by Samuel Parsons. With 
many illustrations. Pp. 241. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 

This artistically bound and admirably 
edited volume is the second of a series of 
authoritative books to be published at the 
suggestion and with the cooperation of the 
American Society of Landseape Architects. 
Its author, Hermann Ludwig Heinrich, 
Prinee von Puckler-Muskau, was born in 
1785 in the ancient town of Muskau, in 
Silesia. His contribution to the art of 
landseape architecture, as exprest in his 
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letters from England and in the present 
volume, evolved from experience in develop. 
ing his own estate, is large and permanent 
Mr. Parsons, the editor, himself a wel. 
known writer on the subject, regards the 
book as ‘‘so fundamental and eom re 
hensive that-it would be difficult to find 
anything better of its kind in landscape gar. 
den literature.” The volume consists of 
four parts, the editor’s and author’s intro. 
ductions, hints on landscape-gardening in 


in Muskau and its origin. — It is ily 
trated throughout by views of the estates 
described, including Kenilworth Castle 
Tintern Abbey, Eaton Hall, Blenhein 
Castle, Versailles, Goethe’s Garden Hou 
at Weimar, Windsor, and numerous cuts of 
Muskau, its castle and park.. The author's 
style, which has been closely followed by 
the translator, is poetic and original, and 
his method of treating the subject so near 
his heart removes it altogether from the 
region of dry and academic treatises, He 
was an enthusiastic lover of nature and 
possest of a cultivated taste and the in. 
provement of his property became for him 
an artistic delight. His account of how 
he transformed much of it into a thing of 
beauty by idealizing and harmonizing its 
natural attractions makes most interesting 
reading for all lovers of outdoors, and the 
text and illustrations combined form a 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
landscape-gardening. 

In the World. Pp. 507., New 


Gorky, Maxini. 
$2. Postage, 


York: The Century Company, 1917. 
14 cents. 

Last year, in ‘‘My Childhood,” Gorky 
described his life up to his seventeenth 
year, when he was literally ‘‘ thrown out” 
of his home to shift for himself. ‘In this 
volume he shows how he managed to live, 
as doorkeeper in a shoe-shop, ‘‘washer-tp” 
on a boat, or simply drifting about Russia 
asking questions, absorbing all that he 
could from those he met, building up his 
character and his literary taste. «It is 
difficult to understand wherein lies any 
fascination in these pages, which chronicle 
cruelty, brutality, and a life of coarse and 
often loathsome surroundings, but fasei- 
nating they are, grippingly interesting, 
brutally frank, and full of a faith in the 
Russian race, which looks beyond sordid 
surroundings to an ultimate self-mastery 
and high attainment. The vivid pictur 
of Russian characteristics should hold the 
attention of every reader. ‘As in the 
former book, his grandmother, that won- 
derful character, dominates his life and the 
pages of his new book helping to form the 
taste of one of Russia’s greatest literary 
artists. Strangely, Gorky never paints a 
attractive face, rarely an attractive char- 
acter, but he gives a vivid portrayal o 
Russian sadness, stolidity, and pronenes 
to yield to the temptations of the “flesh 
and the devil.” ‘‘It is painful to remem 
ber,” says he, “how many good people 
in my life I have seen senselessly ruined.” 
From his standpoint “‘gaiety has no plac § 
in the Russian life. Too often Russial 
gaiety changes suddenly into cruel tragedy.’ 
Again he writes: ‘‘Within me dwelt tw 
persons, one was cognizant of abomine 
tions and obscenities and was crusht by the 
knowledge of every-day horrors; the other, § 
baptized by the spirit of noble, wh 
books, fought against the sapping of his © 
brain-power and having his heart trampled 
by dirty footprints.” The book has 
strange power of holding the reader: 
attention. It reveals race characteris 
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Dr. Harvey W. Wiley of Washington, D. C., the fa- 
mous pure food advocate, says: ‘‘Eat oranges—eat them all 
the time; as many as you can get. I eat Florida oranges 
every day and advise people that they cannot find a 
healthier food.”’ 

Dr. William Gerry Morgan, the widely-known stom- 
ach specialist of Washington, says: ‘“Take grapefruit at the 
beginning of breakfast, to stimulate the appetite and to 
help the stomach begin its work. Grapefruit is the most 
valuable of all the fruits for the majority of people.’’ 
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“3 come from fruitful, sunny Frorida, with a message of health and 
strength. They who heed me, who follow my advice and who take that 
which I prescribe, will be able to do more of the world’s work and to 
better enjoy life.’’—Dr. Sealdsweet Citrus. 


Good Oranges and Grapefruit 
Build Strength and Preserve Health 



















Miss Mary Arline Zuhorst, principal of the National 
School of Domestic Art and Science, Washington, D. C., 
says: ‘‘We thoroughly endorse a more extensive use of 
oranges and grapefruit by those interested in the pleasant 
road to perfect health.”” 

Miss Lula Graves, of Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, 
Ohio, in a recent book, said: ‘‘I strongly recommend the 
use of citrus fruits and give them first place in the diet of 
the sick. Their constant, judicious use is beneficial. 
They are refreshing and stimulate the appetite.** 


Use More of these Florida Food-Fruits ; Less Meats and Grains 


You and all the members of your family will be the 
brighter, the cheerier and the healthier for doing this. And 
as you eat more oranges and grapefruit and less meats and 
grains you will conserve the latter for shipment abroad to 
feed our soldiers and our allies in the war for freedom. 

In a recent magazine article, approved by the United 
States Food Administration, stress is laid on the food and 
health value of oranges and grapefruit, and they are re- 
ferred to as ‘‘medicine that tastes better than food and food 
that is more potent than medicine. ” 


The article further emphasized the fact that. the prices 
of citrus fruits have advanced but slightly during the past 
five years, whereas those of almost all other food products 
have increased heavily and persistently under the pressure 
of growing demand and lessening supply. 

While the oranges and grapefruit grown in Florida, 
ripened on the trees and, properly packed, will keep indefi- 
nitely in the ordinary household, these fruits cannot be 
exported to any great extent. They should be eaten in 
America, leaving more solid foods to go across the seas. 


Sealdsweet Oranges and Grapefruit—Florida’s Best, Tree-Ripened 


Sunshine and showers are prime factors in making 
oranges good. There are more days of sunshine in the 
citrus belt of Florida than in any other area of like: size in 
the United States, but almost every day the groves are 
blessed with copious, gentle showers. 

Once grapefruit were scarce and high-priced—a 
breakfast food. which only the well-to-do could afford. 
Now there are thousands of bearing groves in Florida, 
where nature seals up in golden globes her life-giving 
sunshine for use months later in winter’s kingdom. 


Buy Citrus Fruits from Your Dealer 


Probably he has them in stock. If not, with but little 
trouble hecan secure a supply. Doubtless he willfurnish 
you Sealdsweet oranges and grapefruit if you ask him. 
Should he hesitate to do so, insist—or find another dealer 
who will. Look for the Sealdsweet trade-mark on boxes 
and wrappers—your guarantee of tree-ripened fruit. 


Florida Citrus Exchange, Tampa, Fla. 


Sealdsweet is the appropriate trade-mark of the fruit 
of growers of the choicest oranges and grapefruit in the 
world. They are banded together in a cooperative or- 
ganization, the Florida Citrus Exchange, to see that con- 
sumers get Florida’s famous fruits in prime condition. 

Sometimes a Florida orange or grapefruit is rough and 
uninviting in looks, but cut it open and you will realize the 
truth that beauty is more than skin deep... If they have 
been ripened on the tree, you will find Florida oranges 
and grapefruit filled with delicious, invigorating juice. 


Book, “‘The Health Fruits of Florida,” Free 


This is a handsome 36-page volume, with beautiful 
art covers in colors. It gives the opinions of physicians 
and food experts on the food and health value of fruit, 
and contains scores of recipes telling how to use these 
fruits in cookery, confections and other ways. Copy 
gladly mailed you free on request. 
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New Style Cookery 


Which Is Bound to Supersede the Old 


Done by Experts, College Trained — Pedigreed Materials, Selected by Analysis— 
Formulas Perfected by a Thousand Tests 
























Any Van Camp dish of nowadays is a revelation in scientific 
cookery. Our kitchens are directed from a model laboratory. 
Our cooks are college trained. 

Materials are selected by analysis. Seeds and soils are 
studied to produce the best. Sometimes a thousand blends 
are tested before a formula is fixed. 

Every detail is recorded, then every betterment. Years 
have been spent on a single dish. These experts never cease 
their efforts until a dish is perfect. 

Then a many-page formula, elaborate and exact, tells min- 
utely how to make it. That formula thereafter is followed to 
the letter. So every dish is like the dish 
these experts pronounced perfect. The re- 
sult is masterpieces of the culinaryart. Each 
is founded on a famous recipe, but scien- 
tific methods have improved it many-fold. 

These products will amaze you—to see 
what new-day cookery does with old, 
familiar dishes. They will bring to you 
profound respect for scientific cooks. 





Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 


It will make baked beans many times 
as popular as a substitute for meat. 


Van Camp’s Soups 


18 kinds—each evolved by years of 
skilful effort. 





VAN CAMP'S 


PorkK«BEANS Tonaro sauce . 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
THREE SIZES 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





Made from a formula which we value at 
$500,000. 


Our Queen Dish 


The greatest of these new-day products is Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans. Here these experts took a far-famed dish 
and multiplied its goodness. Now the beans for Van Camp’s 
are grown on special soils. Each lot is analyzed before we 
start to cook. The cooking is done in water freed from 
minerals, to insure a tender bean. 

The baking is done in steam ovens, under pressure. Thus 
fierce heat is applied and continued for hours without burst- 
ing or crisping the beans. ‘That is for ease of digestion 
which old methods never gave. The tomato sauce—which 
is baked with the beans—was perfected by 
856 tests. There was never before such 
a sauce. Our experts say it marks the 
limit in tang and zest and flavor. 

Let this dish show you how good baked 
beans can be—how dainty, how diges- 
tible. Compare it with the old time dish. 
You will say our efforts have been well 
worth while. 


BAKED WITH 





Van Camp’s Peanut Butter 


Made in a new scientific way which doubles 
its delights. 
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and inspires horror, admiration, and hope 
for Russia’s future. 

Edith. Seven Years at the Prussian 
— . 315. New York: John Lane Company. 
$3. Postage, 14 cents. 


Miss Keen, the young Englishwoman 
who writes this book, was, for seven years, 
companion - to the Princess Margarethe, 
daughter of the German Emperor’s sister, 
Princess Frederick Leopold of Prussia, 
and should be able to relate much that is 
enlightening and interesting of Prussian 
life, court ethics, and royal customs. 
She does this in a way, but there is fre- 
quently a bias in her manner of writing 
that makes one realize how difficult itis for 
the author to be fair toward her country’s 
enemies. 


Calhoun, sothee W. (Ph. 2m. A Social History 
of the — i? Family from Colonial Times vo 


the Present. Vol. I. The Colonial Period. Larg 
avo, pp. 348. Arthur H. Clark Company, Cleveland. 
Postage, 16 cents. 


“An attempt to develop an understand- 
ing of the forces that have been operative 
in the evolution of family institutions in 
the United States’ is the way that Pro- 
fessor Calhoun, of Clark University, de- 
scribes the work (in three volumes) of 
which the first volume is just issued. 
Most readers will take up the book with 
some bewilderment, since few have sup- 
posed that anything , worthy of being 
called ‘‘evolution”’ has taken place in the 
family on this continent. These readers 
are altogether unprepared to realize how 
great a change has been wrought both in 
the ideals and the conduct of an American 
family since the earliest settlements. 

To give a view of the richness of the 
contents of this volume is impossible in 
a brief notice. Let us take a single 
chapter and give a few facts there brought 
tie am VI, ‘‘The Status of Children 
in the New England Colonial Family.” 
The size of the family and the mortality 
of infants first come under notice—Cotton 
Mather had fifteen children and only two 
survived him; of Judge Sewall’s fourteen 
only three outlived him. This was in part 
the result of conditions—a new land and 
dense ignorance of hygiene. The size of 
these families was moderate as compared 
with many. Religion and astrology ran a 
close race in rearing the child, while Cal- 
vinistie theology did its best to induce a 
morbid precocity; the literature prepared 
for infantile adults of six or better must 
have made their angels weep. And yet 
a wealth of affection between parents and 
children marked their mutual relationship 
in family training. It is a joy to note that 
childish spirits and pranks caused their 
overmorbid parents no end of perplexity 
and trouble. Improvement over European 
traditions is noted in the practical abolition 
of primogeniture and division among all 
the children of the paternal wealth. Child 
labor at an early age was normal, and the 
state stepped in to prevent the waste of 
childhood’s hours and to secure their 
occupation in productive labor—in part 
the result of life on a virgin soil. The 
children of the poor could be taken from 
the parents and ‘‘bound out,” while, in the 
family, work at the loom and the spinning 
wheel and in the field curtailed the time for 
youth’s natural recreation. The period of 
infaney was shortened, the age of virtual 
adulthood advanced by many years. As 
full of facts and their exemplification as 
this chapter is every one of the twenty 
chapters in this volume. The study is by 
sections—New England, New York, New 
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Jersey and Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
the South (to which last seven chapters are 
given), the difference in these sections 
being determined partly by the type and 
national origin of the settlers and the 
government, partly by local and climatic 
conditions. The reading for this work has 
been wide and thorough, and an excellent 
bibliography is appended. The construc- 
tion is impartial and illuminating. The 
publishers have given an excellent page on 
attractive and substantial paper in a 
serviceable cover. This is a work of first 
importance in its field. 


W. 4H. British Exploits in South 
A History of British Activities in Explora- 
tion, Military Adventure, Diplomacy, Science, and 
Trade in Latin America. Illustrated with photographs 
and old prints. Pp. 587. New York: he Century 
Company. $4 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


The subtitle of this quite imposing 
volume, as given above, sufficiently char- 
acterizes it. The frontispiece—‘A South 
American Home’’—lends it an air of 
intimacy, maintained by the subsequent 
illustrations, which comprise many por- 
traits of South American heroes, from John 
Hawkins, ‘‘the free-lance,” to Bolivar and 
Garibaldi, and many bits of attractive 
scenery, from the Santos River in Brazil 
to a street scene in Rio de Janeiro. 

British activities in South America have 
been vivid with romance. They began 
with the old English navigators and buc- 
caneers who sailed the Spanish Main, and 
those were surely romantic times; they 
continued with the beginnings of British 
trade. Those early British. voyages to 
the South-American continent led natur- 
ally to the service of British fighters in 
the cause of South-American independence, 
and British relations with new republics 
logically followed. Three chapters in Part 
II deal with revolutions and their leaders 
—San Martin and Bolivar, and Miller and 
Barnardo O’Higgins, particularly; and six 
chapters in Part III treat of British partici- 
pation in the affairs of Brazil. 

Now that Brazil and the other countries 
of South America are so near to an active 
part in the Great War, or by the time these 
words appear in print may have actually 
entered it, wide attention will center in 
those regions covered by this book, and the 
information afforded by it will come op- 
portunely. That. we of North America 
need to know more about our neighbors 
on the far south of us must be admitted. 
The closing chapter (XXVI), on ‘‘To- 
day and To-morrow in South America,” 
shows how England invested two or three 
millions of pounds a century ago in those 
newly founded South- American States, 
and has now invested there some seven 
hundred million sterling; and it proceeds 
to consider what this ought to mean for 
the future. North-American capital may 
well ponder the same problem, with its 
differences. 

‘‘There are times when it is necessary to 
think imperially,”’ says Mr. Koebel, ‘‘out- 
side the bounds of our own empire.” He 
rather laments the progress which the 
Stars and Stripes have made in Buenos 
Aires; and his feeling may be suggestive of 
what may follow for the United States— 
after the War. ‘‘South America is the 
blue ribbon of the selling world,” he tells 
us. ‘‘The North American has already 
given ample proof that he means business 
—very big business—in the South.” Then 
why should he not win the blue ribbon that 
seems to have been so generously accorded 
to Germany in the past, because of her 
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South-American outreach? Why may he 
not successfully compete with Britain for 
the world’s first commercial prize? The 
remarkable amount of attention which the 
world has given to South America is re- 
vealed by the “Bibliography of Modern 
Works” about that region, filling fifteen 
closing pages of this book. 

The Unwritten History of Braddock’s Field 
(Pennsylvania\. Prepared by the History Committee 
under the Editorship of George H. Lamb for the 
Celebration of the Golden Jubilee of Braddock, the 
Silver Jubilee of Rankin, and the One Hundred and 
Seventy-fi.th Anniversary of the First White Settlement 
West of the Alleghenies. 1917. Illustrated. Large 
8vo, pp. 336. $1.50 plus postage. 

A large proportion of Americana that 
have become valuable is composed of 
‘*local histories.’’ In many cases, however, 
these works dealt with matters that had 
more than local significance. So with the 
present volume. Thus at Braddock’s 
Field, seven miles from Pittsburg, ttvo 
important discoveries were made: (1) 
colonial militia on their own ground were 
the equals or betters of British regulars; 
and (2) here George Washington first dis- 
played those qualities of generalship that 
later marked him out from the run of men. 
Moreover, the localities mentioned in the 
title-page have influenced greatly the com- 
merce of the continent through the coal and 
steel industries developed there. 

The present volume is a composite work 
from twenty-three hands, and covers the 
entire history of the immediate vicinity of 
‘‘Braddock’s Defeat,” including economic, 
political, social, institutional, and local 
interests. Devotion to strict historical 
truth has been the aim of the several 
writers, who were chosen for their ability 
to speak on the subjects committed to 
them. The interest is mainly local, as is 
usual in such eases, and the sale of the 
volume will probably be limited to librar- 
ies, to those interested in the place, and to 
collectors of Americana. The book is an 
excellent example of local pride based on 
firm foundations—of worthful contribu- 
tions to national weal. 

Bleackley, Horace. Life of John Wilkes. With 


numerous illustrations. Pp. 464. London and New 
York: John Lane Company. $5net. Postage, 16 cents. 


Remarkable as the career of John Wilkes 
eonfessedly was, and undeniably interest- 
ing as this biography is, in spite of Mr. 
Bleackley’s literary skill its final impres- 
sion is not good. Altho ‘‘John Wilkes was 
one of the most important figures of the 
eighteenth century in England,” he is 
oftenest spoken of, even in this book, as a 
demagog and a libertine. That he was 
outrageously the last is freely admitted; 
that he may have been the first seems 
rather too well shown. But he posed as a 
patriot and an advocate of liberty; and he 
exercised wonderful power—in Parliament 
and out of it, as an exile from England and 
an office-holder in London on his return. 
If, as we are told, none “‘of his contem- 
poraries influenced more powerfully the 
spirit of the age,” that spirit must have 
been grossly immoral to condone his 
immoral grossness. ‘‘An Exhausted Vol- 
eano,” as the caption of Chapter XX, well 
indicates the life and spirit of the man, at 
least. Yet his biographer says: ‘‘It was 
the proud privilege of John Wilkes to pre- 
serve one of the most essential principles 
of English liberty’—meaning ‘‘no more 
persecution for political offences,” and we 
might join in praise of him because ‘‘no 
one did more to obtain the freedom of the 
press’ than he, if so much that he did 
had not been so malodorous of unwhole- 
some license. 





De Benneville, James S. Tales of . 

Oguri Hangwan Schidaiki. Being the Sonnmural 
Lives, the Adventures, and the Misadventures ye? - 
Hangwan-dai Kojiro Sukeshige and Terute-hime ~ 
Wife. (A Redaction from the Kodan and ( heoclae 
of the Japanese Originals.) 8vo, pp. xx-485 Phe 
delphia: Peter Reilly. $2.75 net. Postage, Remmi 


The history and legends of Japan 
abound in eycles of stories that narrate 
personal devotion and heroism of a stalwart 
kind. Some of these have become well 
known to the Western world through the 
mediation of the late Mr. Greey, Dr 
Griffis, Percival Lowell, Messrs. Aston 
and Chamberlain, and others. The tale of 
the ‘Forty-seven Ronim”’ is remembered 
as one of the most popular. The theme of 
the present tale is among those best known 
to the Japanese, tho almost unknown to 
others. In dramatic form, or as a dialog. 
lecture, its repetition.or representation in 
the theater is constant. Founding their 
narrative on historical personages and 
facts, the story-mongers of Japan, like 
those of the Arabs, came to embellish their 
stories, always, of course, remaining faith: 
ful to the genius of their country. In the 
frequent telling the order. of narrative 
became fixt, sometimes in several forms, 
in which divergences are found. So with 
the present tale. These cycles are of great 
worth to students, apart from their 
intrinsic interest, even tho they are un- 
reliable as history, because they so fully 
reveal the methods of thought and action 
and the life of Old Japan. No better 
guides can be found to life in the Island 
Empire down to the middle of the eighteenth 
century than just these tales. 

The present interesting tale is redolent 
of Nipponese perfume. Devoted love, 
pregnant hate, bitter revenge, brigandage, 
death, the honor of the Samurai, and the 
humility and devotion of the people all 
speak forth here in abundant measure. 
Piety—duty to gods, family, and lord— 
sounds the dominant note. One can not 
read the story without gaining insight 
into a method of thought and mode of life 
which once was common and even yet is 
not altogether extinct in Japan. 

The book is printed on doubled Japanese 
paper, tastefully bound in ultramarine 
cloth, with stamped characters and devices, 
and is clasped with braid and ivory pins. 
It is altogether creditable and attractive. 
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Lirerary Dicest mailing list showing 
dates of expiration of subscriptions is never 
given out to any one for collection of re 
newals. Better send subscriptions direct, 
or postpone giving your order until you can 
make inquiry. If you have reason to sus 
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are being swindled, notify your chief of 
police or sheriff, and the publishers, and 
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America’s largest 
apple juice plant, 
in the heart of famous 
pet Washington-state or- 
“i chards. Capacity 1,000,000 
gallons annually. 





Applju Plant, 
Olympia, Wash. 


Only sound, ripe 
apples, hand-picked, 
inspected and spot- 
lessly washed, are used 
for APPLJU. 





Bringing Back a Great Health Drink 


To the ancients, the apple was a food for the It is this pure, fragrant juice, clarified and 
gods and its juice the nectar which renewed mildly carbonated, that we call Applju. 

their youth. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Prof. Lewis B. Allyn 
Yet today how many know the taste of a pure, of Westfield, and other authorities, endorse 


fragrant apple juice? Cider 
made by antiquated meth- 


ods,is taboo. Some states 
even forbid its sale. We 
cannot look on that as a 


health drink, “Drink an Apple” %..s 


Applju. No preservatives-- 
nothing added. Strictly 
non-alcoholic. 


Our government is purchas- 
ing Applju for the great 
army and navy camps. Few 


Patent Office 
So we created Appiju. drinks as popular. And in 
We built a wonderful, modern plant in thousands of homes, everywhere, Appiju is 
the heart of the fine-apple country. All the bought by the case. Delightful with meals. 
apples we use are sound, ripe and picked Give it to the children--no habit-forming effects. 
by hand. Afterwards inspected and washed. Order from your dealer today. 
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We bottle Loju two ways: 
PURE JUICE, CONCENTRATED—Di- 
lute with two to three parts water. 
Makes wonderful punches, ices, puddings, etc. 
BEVERAGE—Ready to drink. 


For cold days, serve Hot Loju. Its tart, fruity 
flavor is delightful. 





- Oregon’s Wonder Creation--Loju Loganberry 


Nature crossed the wild mountain Result, the loganberry--big, luscious 
blackberry with the raspberry. and laden with juice. 





Loju Plant, 
Salem, 
Ore. 








NORTHWEST FRUIT PRODUCTS CO. 


Largest Producers of Fruit Juices in Western America 


General Offices, Olympia, Wash. Plants at Olympia, Wash., and Salem, Ore. 
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Ever feel this way after a smoke? You'd better 
switch to Girards. That’s the way to take the 
whirl out of your wits, straighten out your thinker, 
| and bring back the clear-headed efficiency that you 
i need in business life today. 


é . The ’ 
(sirar 
Cigar 
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The Girard Cigar is empty of harm and empty 
of regret—but it’s chock full of pungent pleasure, 
brimming with the friendly flavor of real Havana 
mellowed by age and blended with care. 

A heavy cigar smoker told us the other day that 
his doctor said to him: “‘Yes, you can smoke 
smoke all you want within reason—dur stick to 
Girards!?’ And that’s only one case out of many. 
Doctors not only recommend the Girard — they 
smoke it themselves. 

Why don’t you switch to Girards today? The 
proof of what we say is in the puffing. 

Girards are sold from coast to coast. Try your 
usual dealer. If he hasn’t them he can easily get 
them for you. 


Real Havana 10c and up 


Make your next smoke a Girard! 


Dealers—a word with you 


If you are not handling the Girard, there is a dig 
business waiting for you in this remarkable cigar. 
Drop us a line today. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 


Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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NEW YORK’S MAYOR-ELECT 4 
SELF-MADE MAN 


F Horatio. Alger or Oliver Optic were 
writing stories for boys to-day they 
would find an excellent hero in the Mayor. 
elect of New York City, for the rise of Judge 
John F. Hylan contains all the elements of 
the farm-to-the-bench career of heroes of 
those boyhood tales of the past generation 
—even to the mortgage on the old farm up 
in Hunter, Greene County, N. Y., where 
Judge Hylan was born. Yet, aside from the 
fact that he was able to quaiify for the bar, 
says a writer in the New York Times, 
there is nothing in Judge Hylan’s achieve. 
ments that indicates intellectual foree, 
That he is not “brilliant” is readily ad. 
mitted by his friends, whose description ig 
that he is by nature a ‘‘plodder.”’ Itis said 
that during the campaign the Judge spent 
hours in writing and revising his speeches, 
He does not drink or smoke and by temper- 
ament is inclined to the retirement of 
domestic life. He spends his vacations 
with his wife and his daughter, who is 
twenty-one years of age, either on the old 
farm in Greene County, at Saratoga, or 
in the Adirondacks. Physically Judge 
Hylan is a robust man, six feet tall, square- 
jawed, and weighs about two hundred 
pounds. Persons who went through the 
campaign report that he finished in better 
physical shape than he was at the outset, 
while his rivals were plainly much worn, 
Of the farm, whence sprang the new mayor, 
we read in the New York Evening World: 


The Hylan family didn’t have a very 
large farm. The mortgage was _ bigger 
than the farm, and the man who held the 
mortgage was strictly business. On the 
day the interest was due he appeared at the 
farmhouse at about two minutes before 
twelve o’clock, noon, and if all the interest 
was not right there he would proceed to 
throw a scare into the Hylan family that 
would last them for days. 

He was the bugaboo of the little Hylan 
flock. When the children went to bed 
at night they would hear their father and 
mother talking in whispers about the 
mortgage and the holder thereof. So, 
under these circumstances, little Johnny 
Hylan went to work early in his career. 
He went to work for the mortgage. 

His first work off the farm was in the 
capacity of water-boy for a railroad section- 
gang. He was a husky lad and the farm 
training and railroad work toughened his 
muscles. When he was old enough he 
became a brakeman and fireman on the 
Stony Cove and Catskill Mountain and 
Kaaterskill Railroads. After he became 4 
fireman there wasn’t any more worry in the 
Hylan family about the interest on the 
mortgage. Johnny’s wages took care of that. 

At the age of nineteen Johnny Hylan, 
who had been gradually tiring of the 
gloomy mountain scenery of his birthplace 
and his narrow environment, determined to 
strike out in the world and take a chance Ml 
the city. His worldly possessions col- 
sisted of a Sunday suit, a working sult, 
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everal shirts, some underwear, a pair of 
shoes, a hat, a couple of pairs of overalls, 
a tooth-brush, a comb (which he wore in the 
upper left-hand pocket of his vest), and 
250. His parents didn’t want him to go 
to the wicked city, but his determination 
had developed, and he wore a large, drooping 
red mustache and considered himself man 
enough to tackle the city and get away 
with it. 

One of his brothers was a helpless 
invalid at that time. He had another 
brother too young to earn money. His 
parents maintained that it was his duty 
to stick to them and his job on the railroad. 
It was perhaps characteristic of him that 
in this, his first great struggle, he had his 
own way. Surreptitiously borrowing a 
trade dollar from a neighbor, he lit out for 
New York. This was in the winter of 1887, 
He had a distant relative in the then city 
of Brooklyn, and that fact prompted him 
to settle there. 


Through this relative he got work as a 
track-layer on the Brooklyn Elevated Rail- 
road, but he thought he was capable of 
something better, and he put in an ap- 
plication for a fireman’s job. On March 11, 
1888, he was notified to report for duty the 
next day—and Johnny and New York’s 
famous blizzard arrived at the same time. 
The Judge says: 


“Tl never forget that day for two 
reasons. One was the terrific storm that 
buffeted our little locomotive and finally 
tied it up in a snow-bank. The other was 
the thrill I felt at being at work as a 
fireman so soon after my arrival in the 
dty. The pay was much better than I 
had received in the country or as a track- 
layer, It was sufficient to allow me to pay 
my expenses and to resume the payment of 
the interest on the mortgage on the old 
homestead up in Greene County. I was a 
mighty proud young fellow that day. I 
doubt, no matter what happens to me, if I 
shall ever again feel quite as satisfactorily 
proud as I felt over my job as fireman on 


the Brooklyn ‘L.’”’ 


In the fall of 1889 he was promoted to the 
engineer’s side of the cab with a wage of 
more than $100 a month. Then he felt 
that he could go back home up country 
and claim his boyhood sweetheart, Marian 
O'Hara, who lived on a near-by farm. 
Marian was willing, and they were married 
and established themselves in a two-family 
house in the Bushwick section of Brooklyn, 
where the judge has lived ever sinee—not 
in the same house to be sure, for he now 
occupies one of his own. To the Evening 





| World's reporter the judge said: 


on 
“For perhaps a year I was utterly am- 
bitionless. My younger brother, who had 


been studious and had worked his way into 


4 substantial education, died about this 


pime. That event switched me out of the 
pbeaten track. I thought of my own case. 
» had no education. We had looked to my 
p brother to carry the family name into the 
law and we had alll anticipated that he 


pwould Win distinction at the bar. 
The death of my brother blasted that 
Jamily hope. I can not remember when 
he notion first came to me, but I con- 
velved the idea that I might take the place 
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Pur a man in a uniform—and what a difference 
it makes! He actually seems to be sturdier, smarter, 
and better built. Perhaps that accounts for the 
general awakening this year in the matter of men’s 
clothes. Civilians have come to see what a tre- 
mendous difterence a suit or an overcoat can make. 
And, quite naturally, more and more of them have 
been attracted by the conservative styles, the ex- 
cellent tailoring and the individual fabrics of 


ADLER: R@CHESTER. 
Clothes 


We shall be glad to send you The Style Book showing 
our advance designs for the Winter, 1917-1918. 


£L, ADLER, BROS. & COMPANY 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 





















































































































. - A Real Holiday Treat 


Oid Virginia Fruit Gake f[ ' 
Send to old Virginia for a fruit cake bet- 
| | terthan you thought couldeverbe made. { 

Bromm’s Old Virginia Fruit Cake, made 
in Richmond by Bromm for 51 years, 
from the choicest fruits and nuts, is deli- 
cious beyond words. Order one today § 
for your own table. Don’t miss this treat. 
, This cake,packed in tin, is an ideal goody |. 
B | to send your soldier boy in camp. Itisa | 
great favorite with the soldiers every- f 
where. An unusual holiday gift to send 
+ ¢ your friends. 

We will ship the tin to any address in | 
the U. S., express prepaid. Prices: 
a ¢2 ro #1-733 4 Ib. tin, $3495 6b. } | 
| tin, $5.00. e suggest 7 
j an early order, as our stock is limited. 
L. BROMM BAKING CO. 3 
tl ' 512 Marshall St., Richmond, Va. 

F 4 Sold in New York by PARK & TILFORD ) 


Exclusi ing rights in other cities nm to 
™ wad y— - fancy grocers — 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs.. NEW YORK 









‘Grips 
like a Vise”’ 


No loose connections—no 
Better Ignition lest nuts in drip pan—no 


No Terminal Troubles »urned fingers—attached 
er detached in ONE second. 


The Handy gives better ignition because it pre- 
vents loose connections. The greater the vibra- 
tion the tighter the vise-like jaws of the Handy 
grip—the better the electrical contact. 
The jaws of the Handy are threaded on the inside and 
engage the threads of the Spark Plug center bolt, One 
motion raises the ring, compresses the steel spring, re- 
leases the terminal and lifts it from the Spark Plug. There 
are no nuts to tighten or loosen or fish out of the drip pan. 
No tools are required. Can be attached or detached in 
ONE second. 
The method of fastening the magneto cable insures a 
permanent connection. The ferrule is fitted to the cable 
and the stripped wire firmly held by a copper clip, mak- 
ing a non-soldered connection that can’t work loose. 
The Handy is the last word in convenience and efficiency. 
Made in three sizes to fit EVERY make of Spark Plug, 
for pleasure cars, motor cycles, trucks, motor boats, air- 
planes, etc. Sold everywhere. If your dealer can't 
supply you—sent prepaid on receipt of price. Buy a Set 
and enjoy the many advantages of these wonderful time 
and trouble savers. 

Dealers—Write for attractive proposition 


THE FRANCIS-RAND COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


















405 ERIE BLDG. “CLEVELAND, U.S. A. | 
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of my dead brother and represent the 
Hylan family at the bar. I broached the 
subject to my wife. It was our first big 
problem. Her advice was good then. It 
has always been good since, and I consult 
with her about everything—even politics. 
She told me to take a chance. I had 
determined to become ar lawyer. 

“While I had the groundwork of an 
education acquired in a country school I 
realized that I was far from qualified to 
begin the study of law without preliminary 
training. I looked over the situation care- 
fully and decided to take the academic 
course in the Long Island Business College, 
in Brooklyn, and to ground myself in law 
by reading law-books in the office of a friend 
in Long Island City. I am more or less 
methodical and I framed a program for 
myself which would allow me to pursue my 
studies and at the same time run my 
engine on the Brooklyn ‘L.’” 


Some idea of the task which young 
Hylan set himself may be gathered from 
the fact that he worked seven days a week 
on his engine, taking it out every after- 
noon at 2:30 or 3 o’clock, and on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays 
working thirteen hours straight. On Sat- 
urdays his bit was twelve hours and on 
Sundays eleven. The rest of his time he 
divided as best he could between his 
studies, his law-reading, and sleep. His 
persistence attracted the attention of 
Prof. Andrew Gerndt, who gave his lunch- 
hour to the private instruction of the young 
engineer, and according to The Evening 
World: 


While he was pursuing this languid ex- 
istence he saved up enough money to pay 
off the mortgage on the old farm. 

After graduating from the business 
college young Hylan studied law for two 
years at New York Law School. One of 
his instructors was President Wilson, who 
lectured on constitutional law. A month 
before his graduation in June, 1897, Hylan 
was separated from his job on the Brooklyn 
“L.” An inspector caught him studying 
law in the cab of his engine, reported him, 
and he was dismissed. 

With his wife and infant daughter young 
Hylan went back to the old farm at 
Hunter, where he spent the summer of 
1897. The bar examinations were held in 
Syracuse in October. Hylan had exhausted 
his savings, but he had his card of member- 
ship in the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers—of which he is still a member 
in good standing—and this card enabled 
him to ride from his home to Syracuse 
and back in the cabs of West Shore Rail- 
road locomotives. He passed his bar 
examination. 

It was now up to the ex-locomotive 
engineer to make a living as a lawyer. 
He put a mortgage of $500 on the old 
homestead, returned to Brooklyn, and 
opened a law-office at Gates Avenue and 
Broadway, where he was known. His first 
month as a lawyer netted him $26 in fees, 
his second month $46, and his third month, 
$81. 

From then on his income steadily in- 
creased, but he didn’t open a larger office 
until he had paid off the $500 mortgage on 
the old farm. 


In reply to the question as to how 








he got into polities, Judge Hylan said 
promptly: 


“‘T walked in. I have always been} 
ested in politics, but I didn’t rr a 
time to mix in political matters while I was 
studying; nor have I ever been aetiyg 
engaged in what you might call the praction 
workings of a political organization, 

“To become a factor in that sort of 
politics, you must be in accord with the 
leader of the particular unit of the party 
to which you belong. It so happened that 
I couldn’t always subscribe to the views of 
the leader of my organization, and when | 
couldn’t so subscribe I said so. 

“I wasn’t any too popular with the 
organization, so I busied myself with civic 
affairs. I think a man can do more for the 
people along the line of activity in giyie 
betterment than in what is known 4; 
practical politics.” 

Of the personal characteristics of the 
mayor-elect The Evening World says: 

Judge Hylan has no fads. He has never 
had a golf-club in his hands and has never 
tackled the modern dances. He wouldn't 
know a jazz band from a ealliope. He 
belongs to no clubs and he does not bowl or 
play billiards or play cards. He admits 
that he is not much of a reader, and what 
reading he does is largely confined to 
history and the science of government, 

‘‘One of the Brooklyn papers stated the 
other day,” said Judge Hylan, “‘that I eat 
in beaneries. I can hardly deny it, | 
have never frequented the dining clubs 
or the big hotels, and where the bulk of the 
people eat is good enough for me.” 


GERMANY’S CHANCELLOR A 
“DOGGED OLD FELLOW” 


HOSE who are in a position to know 
a little more than the other fellow 
about Berlin politics smile behind their 
hats at the appointment of Count von 
Hertling, for they claim to recognize in it 
only one more move in a plot to restore 
von Bethmann-Hollweg—the ‘“‘serap of 
paper” diplomatist—to the Imperial Chan- 
cellorship. And this, notwithstanding the 
fact that Hertling is said to have the 
strong support of those in the inner court 
circles who, by means of a Catholic 
Chancellor, hope to draw the Center away 
from the Reichstag opposition majority. 
The plot is quite truly described bys 
correspondent of the New York Tima 
as piquant, and is said to be simply 
a process of elimination, by which “im- 
possibles” are to be put forward until the 
patience of the Kaiser, or the list, is & 
hausted. Then, of course, there will bk 
nothing to do but to call back von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg. 


However, in putting forward von Hert | 
ling as a puppet, Bethmann-Hollwegs) 
friends may have pulled the wrong string, 7 
for, altho ‘‘a sedate, spectacled professor,” : 
seventy-three years old, he is described | 
as a “dogged old fellow” with a strom 4 







under jaw. A writer in the Boston Tran 
script says of him: 
The Bavarian Premier has placed behial 
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Is it pure? 
Is it safe? 
Is it sweet? 
Is it clean? 
Is it rich? 
Js it convenient? 














Is it economical? 





























The only milk 





your home requires 


Use Carnation Milk for every purpose that 
requires clean, sweet, pure milk. The house- 
wives of America appreciate its convenience, 
recognize its quality, and value its purity and ~ ut "a 
safety. It is universally preferred for cooking ond baking when 































given a fair trial. Make delicious salad dressing, icings, candies 
and ice cream with Carnation Milk. It is excellent in coffee and 


on fruits and cereals. 


The use of Carnation Mil!: <implifies your 
housekeeping. The cansin dy sizes may 
be kept on the pantry shelf, so that you 
have a supply of rich, pure, safe milk always 
ready for any occasion. 

Simply add an equal quantity of water and 
you giveCarnation Milk its original “full milk” 
consistency. If you use skimmed milk for 
cooking,add more water toreduceits richness. 


Carnation Milk is always safe, because it 
is hermetically sealed and sterilized. Nocon- 
tamination can reach it. It is really the super- 
certified milk for your home. Its quality is 
always the same—the consistency of cream, 

Free Recipe Booklet 


Write us for our popular book of 100 recipes for 
everyday and special uses of Carnation Milk. Ordera 
few cans of Carnation Milk today. Remember—your 
grocer has it. 


CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS COMPANY, 1167 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, U; S. A, 


Sold in Canada—Condenseries in Ontario. 
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\oBitiding Site, February 1 


The photographs show eleven weeks’ construction 
progress on a brick and structural steel factory and 
substation built by Stone & Webster for the Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Company in Perth Amboy. 


In spite of a month’s delay in the delivery of structural steel, 
the building was finished within the original time estimate. 


The manner in which this work was carried to completion 
attracted the attention of the owners of the property adjoining 
this new plant. They have given us a contract to construct 
a new five-story factory. 

Thirty-nine per cent of our construction work completed during 
1917, or now in progress, have been repeat contracts. 


If your business demands the undivided attention of your oper- 
ating force, we can relieve your organization of all problems 
of design, construction, purchase and installation of equipment. 


Our book, ¢ Building Construction,’’ shows examples of work done in the rapid con- 
struction of shops, factories, warehouses, industrial plants, etc. 


DEBE, 











































Importance of “Arch Design” in 
Furnace Construction 


In the construction of furnaces for the heat treatment of metals, the laws of heat must be re- 

in order that the radiant heat can be completely used. 

Figure 1, a diagram of the arch of Tate-Jones Furnaces (Series A and H), shows that all the 
radiant heat rays reached the hearth because of its properly shaped reflecting surface of the 
arch combined with properly designed flue area. Similar rays would be reflected from the 
opposite side of the furnace. All of this heat reaches the hearth and all of the hearth is heated. 
The work wherever placed on the hearth, receives full benefit of the heat. All of the available 
radiant heat is used. 

Figure 2 shows impxoperly designed flues and arch. The arch reflects the rays not only 
on the hearth, but beyond it. Thus the work does not receive full benefit of the radiant heat. 

Figure 3 shows that the hearth does not receive the full benefit of the reflected heat as the 
greater portion of the heat is reflected directly back upon its original source and therefore 
lost. This results in a great waste of gas. 

All of the illustrations are of actual furnaces and have been scientifically tested. Full infor- 
mation concerning the series A and H furnaces—for the hardening, annealing and heat treating of 


small tools, dies, parts, etc.—sent upon request. 
TATE-JONES TATE-JONES & CO., Inc. 
aS Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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.His early education in a Darmstadt gyn. 


him a long and brilliant record in the 
political life of Germany. As early 
1875, and for fifteen years thereafter he 
was in the Reichstag, building UP a repy, 
tation for sound, conservative, Statesmap. 
ship, and, as one of the leaders of the 
Center, specializing in the many important 
negotiations which, during that Period 
marked the relations between German 
and the Vatican. These activities ip 4, 
interests of German Catholicism we, 
temporarily suspended in 1890, but we, 
renewed six years later, when he was agaiy 
elected to the Reichstag and became ne 
of the leading spokesmen of the Clerical 
party. Since then he has been alos 
consecutively associated with polities i 
Berlin and Munich, and has always bee, 
regarded as one of the ablest men in th 
Empire. 

Why people abroad have been ignory, 
of Hertling’s political progress is, first 
all, that they do not ordinarily pay my 
attention to Bavarian matters, and gw 
ondly, because Hertling has hidden }j 
own life under the professional bushd; 
other words, he is a professor turned pl. 
tician, not a politician wholly—I use th 
word ‘‘politician” here in its best sens 
Hertling is primarily the perfect scholy 


nasium was followed by a brilliant care 
at Munich, Miinster, and Berlin, Fry 
1867 to 1882 he taught at Bonn, and short) 
afterward was promoted to a full profess. 
ship at Munich. His subject was phils 
ophy, in which he made himself an «& 
knowledged authority. Since that tine, 
whether actively engaged in his work 4 
professor or in politics, he has alway 
maintained the reputation he gained jy 
those early days as one of Germany’s for. 
most thinkers. I am told, and I think: 
true, that there are people in Bavaria to 
day who never think of Hertling as ; 
politician, but always as the Herr Profess 
and attach far more credit to his success 
as a teacher of men than they do to hi 
knowledge of statecraft. 


But von Hertling was not much kno 
by the world at large until about five year 
ago—in 1912—when he wi 
called upon by Prince Leopold, th 
Regent of Bavaria, to form a cabinet i 
succession to Count Podewils, and, sy 


February, 


the writer: 


It was not until two years later that Kig 
Louis, in appreciation of the work of li 
Premier, bestowed on him the well-menite 
title of Count and placed the “von” in fro 
of his name. Meantime, the Premier hii 
exhibited considerable courage in ti 
speeches and public doings. Some of bi 
actions were highly distasteful to th 
militarists. 

“Tt is now high time,” he said regariix 
one of his early budgets, ‘to let the ame 
ments rest, for the German people @ 
assume no more burdens for many yee 
to come.” 

At this same time he pleaded with 





Socialists to come forward with sm 
practical proposals for social reform, # 
promised (mirabile dictu) that he wou 
consider any proposals that might be mi 
for the reform of the Reichsrath, “whi 
at present consists mostly of nobles. 
These utterances, and some others! 
need hardly be said, drew to Hertiay 
the attention of Berlin, and it is on ree 
that there were some fiery meetings 4 
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etings 


tween him and Chancellor Bethmann in 
" So wild were some of the rumors of 
quarrels that the Bavarian Premier thought 
it advisable to protest against being called 
a “triumphing consul” who had ‘“van- 
quished the Imperial Chancellor and had 
slain the Secretary of State for the Imperial 
Treasury.” The allusion was partly to a 
speech which Hertling had made in the 
lower house of the Prussian Diet, when a 
Defense Bill was discust and the Premier 
pleaded for a just share of control by 
Bavaria in the foreign affairs of the Empire. 
In Germany, when a prominent man 
reaches his seventieth birthday, the world 
turns out to do him honor. Be he states- 
man, professor, painter, musician, or writer, 
the desire to show him respect is general, 
and there are many modest men in the 
fatherland who never discover, until their 
seventieth birthday arrives, how great is 
their personal hold upon the communities 
in which they live. Hertling confest as 
much when Bavaria paid its tribute to him 
on August 31, 1913. Even in his political 
life he had shown a retiring disposition, and 
when not engrossed in state affairs, pre- 
ferred the solitude of his study and his 
books to big dinners, speeches, and other 
routine matters of a public man’s life. 
The old Premier’s surprize, therefore, was 
profound when, on rounding his seventieth 
mile-stone, he found his pathway blocked 
with all sorts and conditions of men and 
women gathered to express their personal 
affection for him and their appreciation of 
his services in Bavarian polities and letters. 
Naturally, as the old man is a sincere 
Catholic, and the most prominent Catholic 
statesman in Bavaria, his coreligionists 
took a leading part in the celebrations. 
They paid him the signal honor of electing 
him president of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of Catholic Knowledge at the general 
convécation of that society in Freiburg 
in 1913. They paid him also the usual 
honor of a Festschrift, but in his ease it 
was a Festschrift that must have gone 
straight to his scholarly old heart—nothing 
less than a huge quarto volume of nearly 
650 pages, containing over fifty special 
contributions from the greatest leaders of 
science, art, music, and religion. Many 
of the names represented in this colossal 
product of scholarship were those of 
Hertling’s colleagues in the universities. 


Of the professor’s entrance into politics 
—or more properly statecraft—in his later 
years, the writer says: 


This much, anyway, may be said of 
Hertling—he is probably the most learned 
man, the soundest thinker, now holding 
an important political position in Europe. 
Mr. Balfour, with his mere handful of 
philosophical works, is a pigmy student 
compared with the man who since 1871 
(when his great work on Aristotle appeared) 
has been pouring forth many portly tomes 
on philosophy, politics, and Kultur, and 
has yet found time to edit, and contribute 
to, a truly colossal history of the middle 
ages. I shall not try here to give a com- 
plete list of He wrtling’ s titles, but they in- 
elude learned discussions of “‘John Loe eke,” 
the English philosopher; ‘Albertus Mag- 
nus,” a remarkable treatment of the “‘ Prin- 
ciples of Catholicism and Their Relation 
to Knowledge,”’ and a work dealing with 
the Augustan Era and Ancient. Civiliza- 
tion. These few references alone show 
the extent of Hertling’s knowledge and 
industry. é 
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Breakfast—luncheon—dinner—remember the magic 


of those words in your knee-pants days? Each 
meant an event—not merely a time for eating. 


all comes back in truthful reality when your table 
is graced with 


(JONES 225s SAUSAGE 


Jones sausage, pure and whole- 





A table delicacy of unusual gcod- 
ness; made of selected young some, comes to your table fresh 
pork, seasoned with pure spices from the farm in sanitary car- 
and containing nothing else. tons. 
Jones little link sausage and 
sausage meat is made daily in 
small lots after an old-fashioned 
home recipe in which the lapse of 
31 years has made no change. 


Let Jones Dairy Farm 
Sausage bring back your boy- 


hood appetite. If you cannot 


be conveniently supplied through 
a dealer, write us at the farm. 


= Such an appetite! Words fails to recall it—yet it 


UUUUNTECUOADIIOLSOUUNUSUSIUASCUCAUACOUUUCRLYOCCURUCLUL SLOSS ANSEL 








r ro season’s crop, Shed tight with tooth to zon. 
poate. Rich an defies f Gi and nutritious. Right 
weet, fre: sh, e 


mea’ 
size Yor eati: Send a soldier boy some of these 


able nuts. 3 ibs. $1; larger quantities, 30c Ib. Delivered anywhere inU., 
LACOUR PLANTATION CO. LaCour, La. | 


HUMOROUS HITS 
by Jules Payot, Rector of the Academy of Aix, France. Au- 


and How to Hold an Audience, by Grenville Kleiser. Late: d best | thorized translation. Thirty editions in fifteen years. Shows 
selections, inelading old favorites. Gives practical suggestions on | the way to success and happiness by proper traini of the 
delivery, voice-training, etc. Cloth, 826 pp. $1.00 net; postage 12c. | will, Will make life over for you. 12mo, cloth. $1.50; by mail, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 854-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | $7.62. Punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


INNERS 


THE BEST 


Delicious Fresh Pecan NUTS “‘D ont- or e” 


Trade Mark Keg. U. 8., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va., Box 


THE EDUCATION OF THE WILL 

































MY SIGNATURE 


ay 






Recommended by world famous Pareciane. 
Not experimental. T! 

THOROUGHLY PROVEN. Contains "Tees 

than one per cent starch. 








Palatable, E I, Whol 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE. Send ten cents 
jor sample of Hepco Flour and booklet 


containing diet list. 
Waukesha Health Products Co., 36 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
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lobe- 


Sectional Bookcases and Record Cabinets 


N the homes where books and music 
are, youwill find GLopE-WERNICKE 
SEcTIONAL Bookcases and GLOoBE- 
Wernicke Disc Recorp CABINETS. 


These charming pieces of furniture 
combine beauty of line and finish with 
unusual fitness for the work they must 
perform. 


GLoBe-WERNICKE SECTIONAL BooK- 
CASES grow as your book collection 
grows—you n2e-:! never have more or 
fewer sections than you have books 
with which to fill them. 


They are fitted with easy opening, 
noiseless closing, roller bearing, indi- 
vidual glass doors that never stick or 
bind. 


Our new CATALOG No. 1298 tells 
all about the GLope-WeERNICKE SEc- 
TIONAL Bookcases and has a special 
Interior Decoration section that every 
home maker should read. Write for 
it and we will send it gladly. 


She Globe “Wernicke Cy, — 


LOBE-WERNICKE Szc- 

TIONAL Disc Recorp CaBINETS 
may be combined with Gutose- 
WERNICKE SECTIONAL Bookcases if 
desired. 


The sections fit together interchange- 
ably. All makes of disc records may 
be filed within these cabinets, of 
course, and each vertical slot is num- 
bered for convenience in indexing. 


Furnished with plain or leaded glass 
doors likethe bookcases. Ask for CAT- 
ALOG No. 301 for ful! information. 


Brown Disc Recorp Casini 
—the most wonderful ever invent 
It hands you the record you wil 
And between times the records # 
filed flat, under pressure, to pret 
warping and consequent wear on & 
record from the up and down moti 
of the phonograph arm while playiy 
Beautifully made and finished, with prov 
for the phonograph at the top, it make 
$25 or $50 machine more than the equ 
a $100 or $150 model. Sold by all Gi 
Wernicke Agencies and many phonog 
dealers. WRITE US FOR CATAL 
No. 303 for full information. 
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LOBE-WERNICKE, originator 
Filing Cabinets, 
minates the office equipment field. 
Lope-WERNICKE Fixes have a 


of Sectional 


mown Value that not only insures 


reciation write-off on your books, 


vith provi 

pe t exert an enormous prestige in- 
vy all Ghigmence on business visitors and your 
Bren nstaff as well.. They cost no more 


n the ordinary kind. 


Agencies in over 2000 Cities. 
Philadelphia, 


New York, Chicago, 

















O the left we illustrate one of the 
Giope-WERNICKE STEEL Up- 
RIGHT LETTER Fixes. Above, we il- 
lustrate one of the SreeL HorrzonTAt 
Fires as arranged for letters, index 
cards and documents. 


The sections are standardized and 
interchangeable. In the Globe- 
Wernicke catalog there is illustrated a 
filing device to meet every conceiv- 
able filing requirement. Write for it 
today. 


Branch Stores: 


St. Louis, Boston, 


Washington, D. C. oat" 
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grnicke 


iT af Filing Cabinets of Wood or Steel 
ro | es A 


HIS is the Grose Sree Sart. 

It is fire resistant and theft 
proof, being made of steel through- 
out and fitted with a Yale lock. 
Its interior is arranged on the 
Globe-Wernicke Unit System in 
any combination to suit your par- 
ticular needs. 


For private papers, record books, 
important documents, letters and 
contracts, it offers triple protection 
against theft, fire and prying eyes. 


Our new EFFICIENCY CAT- 
ALOG No. 8116 gives full details 
of all Globe- Wernicke Equipment. 
Write for it today and receive a 
copy of ‘“FILING AND FIND- 
ING PAPERS,” the book that 
opened the eyes of American 
business executives to the possi- 
bilities of scientific office 

management. =< 



































AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE 
SERVIAN ROUT 


HEN a Servian introduces his wife 
to a stranger he says: 
“‘This.is my wife—God forgive me!” 
In describing the extent of his family he 
remarks: 
‘“‘T have three sons and—God forgive me, 
three daughters!” 
It is,therefore,ssomewhatremarkable that, 
in that country where Turkish ideas prevail, 
a woman should have been so signally 
honored as was Mrs. St. Clair Stobart, who 
commanded the First Anglo-Servian Field 
Hospital with a rank in the Servian Army 
corresponding to that of an American major. 
When disaster befell the Servian Army, 
Mrs. Stobart, who is 2n Englishwoman 
with indomitable courage, led her entire 
unit safely through icy torrents and over 
snow-capped mountains—a terrible trek 
of 800 miles to the outskirts of Belgrade. 
For this she was officially commended by 
the Servian War Minister. Mrs. Stobart 
tells of her experiences in a book which 
she ealls ‘‘The Flaming Sword” (Doran), 
from which The Ohio State Journal quotes 
in telling this story of the Servian retreat: 


Before going to Servia, Mrs. Stobart had 
an unusual experience as a Red-Cross 
executive. She served four years in the 
Transvaal, returning to London in 1907. 
As one of the founders of the Women’s 
Convoy Corps, she proved in Bulgaria dur- 
ing the first Balkan war (1912-13) that 
women may be of high use not only as 
nurses but as hospital physicians and 
administrators. After the outbreak of the 
present war she established a hospital at 
Brussels, and on its fall was condemned 
to be shot as a spy. She protested to the 
German commandant that she was engaged 
in hospital work, to which she says he 
retorted: 

“You are English, and whether you 
are right or wrong, this is a war of 
annihilation.” 

Eseaping execution by a miracle, . she 
was in Antwerp during the bombardment, 
and later in charge of a French hospital 
at Cherbourg. 

News of the typhus epidemic in Servia 
sounded in her ears an irresistible trumpet- 
eall, and April 1, 1915, found her on board 
a packet bound for Saloniki in charge of 
a unit of seven women doctors and eighteen 
women nurses, besides attendants, raising 
the total number to forty-five. She es- 
tablished a hospital at Kragujevatz, in 
Servia, and soon afterward organized six 
branch -hospitals in the vicinity, where 
20,000 men, women, and children were 
treated not only for typhus, but for diph- 
theria, tuberculosis, and other diseases. 
Mrs. Stobart was herself sick with typhoid, 
and narrowly escaped death. 

In September came rumors of the triple 
invasion which was preparing against the 
little kingdom—from Germany, Austria, 
and Bulgaria. 

Mrs. Stobart was asked to take her staff 
and accompany the Army as a flying unit 
to the front, and to her amazement the 
Chief of the Army Medical Department 
added: 

‘“We shall-be giad if you will take com- 
mand of the column. We ask vou—with- 
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out supervision. of Servian officers—to take 
entire charge of material and equipment as 
well as of the staff. This is, I believe, the 
first time in the history of Servia that such 
an appointment has been offered to a 
woman; but new times, new customs, are 
here—and we know you can do it.” 

Her command consisted of two women 
doctors, four women nurses, a woman cook, 
two interpreters, a male secretary, two 
women orderlies, commissariat officers, 
sixty Servian soldiers; thirty ox-teams and 
wagons, six automobiles, and eventually a 
railroad train. The unit was attached to 
the Schumadia division, comprising 25,000 
troops. 


Taking up the story of the Servian re- 
treat before the relentless German troops, 
The State Journal says: 


One night the entire unit was in immi- 
nent danger of being overtaken by the 
Germans. A large number of wounded 
were in hand, and three of the six motor- 
ears were lagging behind. No wagons 
were available, so Mrs. Stobart struggled 
a mile across marshy fields, tumbling in the 
dark into half a dozen ditches, to ask aid 
from an army major whom she knew. 
He could give her no help, and she hastened 
back to her column. 

“There was only one thing to be done,” 
she says, “if the whole hospital was not 
to be taken by the enemy. The staff, who 
usually rode in the motors, must walk; the 
worst wounded must go in the motors, 
those who could crawl must crawl, and as 
for the others— 

“The road was abominable, with mud 
and holes and narrow and broken bridges. 
We were continually, all through the night, 
obliged to lift the wounded out of the 
ambulances and earry them over the 
dangers, while the motors—those wonder- 
ful Ford cars—performed acrobatic feats 
inconceivable to orthodox chauffeurs at 
home. 

“And when day came I saw once more 
the nightmare picture of drab-drest, mud- 
stained soldiers, splashing with their san- 
daled feet in the sloppy mud; sometimes 
stumbling, then rising, smothered with 
mud, without a word. Weren’t there worse 
troubles than that? ‘Hleba?’ (Bread) I 
asked. ‘None for three days,’ was the 
answer. 

“‘Commanders of other columns often 
urged me to sleep during the night treks of 
the wagons, but I preferred to be at the 
head of the column by night as well as 
by day, so that the men should feel I was 
not asking them to endure what I would 
not endure myself.” 

Mrs. Stobart recalls having gone as long 
as eighty-one hours without sleep or rest. 
She was riding horseback and sometimes 
eaught herself dozing in the saddle. ; 

Glimpses of the horrors of this appalling 
hegira of a whole nation occur in Mrs. Sto- 
bart’s diary of the retreat. Wagons filled 
with little children; the oxen, weary and 
hungry, led by women, also weak, hungry, 
and footsore. 

“T saw a tiny boy leading two tiny 
ealves drawing a cart containing a tiny 
baby,” she writes. “‘I saw a woman 
carrying her two babies, one on her back 
and one in front; and the baby on her back 
was knocked off by the horns of a passing 
o. 

She tells of the silence of the fleeing 


multitude. Not a sound of grief or pain 
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was uttered. Doggedly they pursued theip 
way, and then: 


Finally the miserable cavaleade ¢ay, 
to the border of Montenegro, the land P 
the Black Mountains. Roads Ceased, ex. 
cept for the tracks trampled out in the 
snow by thousands of refugees who had 
passed before, and these tracks passed a 
mile high, across snow, ice, and. boulders 
unbroken forests, seas of mud and rivers 
without bridges. 

**No hay was procurable for the animals 
and all we could give them to eat was dead 
beech-leaves, which we unburied from the 
snow,” writes’ Mrs. Stobart. “We slept 
around the firé and prevented ourselyes 
from slipping down the mountainsides by 
logs of wood placed at our feet. . . , Along 
the track men by the hundreds lay dead— 
dead from cold and hunger, and no ong 
could stop to bury them. Worst still, mep 
lay dying from cold and hunger, and 
no one could stay to tend them. . . , Its 
believed that no less than 10,000 human 
beings lie sepulchered in those mountains.” 

As the rout proceeded, the motor-cars 
were lost one after another; the starving 
oxen, when unable to drag another step 
onward, were slaughtered and devoured, 
all the medical stores and instruments of 
the unit had to be abandoned, and the 
earts were cut down from four wheels to 
two. But the greatest difficulty was in 
obtaining provisions in that devastated 
country. 

The unit at last reached Scutari, wher 
Mrs. Stobart 
Brindisi. On 
evening she enjoyed her first “good, sit- 


Italian boat for 
Rome the next 


took an 
reaching 


down, hot meal’ in nine months. 





GERMAN BATTLE-FIELD LETTERS 
FULL OF REVOLT 

HE spirit of the battle-field speaks in 

the letters and diaries found in th 
possession of German prisoners, or on th 
bodies of those who will never return to 
their loved ones. The letters from home 
breathe a spirit of bitterness; the diaries 
in the trenches a spirit of revolt. The cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune at th 
front sends extracts to his paper. Her 
are some pages from the diary of a captured 
soldier, whose lack of heroism is not » 
strange when one reads of the bombari- 
ment of their own trenches by the Germans: 


At last we arrive in the second line. Wi 
got into a dugout that offered little cover- 
two small pieces of a tree-trunk and 4 
layer of rails on the top. Scareely had w 
got in—it was about 6.30. a.m.—when 4 
maddening drum-fire was opened by th 
English and kept up until 7 o’clock. Al 
airman had observed a movement in ow 
trench. Our dugout, thank God, escape 
damage. 

The first day passed off quietly, all thing 
considered. At night the artillery-fire b- 
came more intense. The worst of it wis 
that our own artillery persistently fir 
short. One gun fired into our trenth 
perpetually. It was a disgrace to be 
compelled to sit within a mile of our ow 
artillery-fire. 








The afternoon of the next day thi 
English began firing mines. Three met 
promptly went away to the rear; I tre 
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tried 


to folow them, but lost my way, altho I 
had helped carry back a wounded man 
only that forenoon. However, I managed 
to get out of the mess successfully enough. 

During the night I lay with another man 
in a concrete dugout full of water in order 
to be out of the way. It was the first time 
I had ever shirked duty, but it is mere 
stupidity to be too conscientious in such 
matters. In fact, one ought to go to the 
rear or even allow oneself to be placed 
under arrest rather than remain in this 
miserable caldron. 

Outside the shells are whistling and 
crashing, and the dugout shakes per- 
petually. Many of the company have 
cleared out or have never come into line 
at all. Only a sergeant is left in the com- 
pany. Everybody does his utmost to get 
out of the way, and quite right, too. Life 
is precious. 

To-night I shall have to go forward again 
as I have left my rifle-belt and kit in the 
trench. If only I come through this tour 
without mishap! My rations will last 
until to-morrow morning. Food and coffee 
ean not of coufse be warmed up in the 
midst of all this artillery. When there is 
nothing left to eat I shall go back on my 
own responsibility—that’s final. 


The report of a platoon commander to 
his commanding officer tells of a man who 
refused to go into the first trenches, pre- 
ferring arrest. The report reads: 


Schule was present here this morning. 
I again gave him ample time to think over 
his behavior. When I asked him again 
in the afternoon what he was going to do 
he said he wasn’t going into the line. 
Thereupon I put him under arrest and 
sent him to the guard-room. 


Then here is a letter from a wife who 
cries out against the horrors of the war and 
those responsible: 


I do not think things are going at all 
well on the Western front. If only we 
could have peace and you soldiers could be 
treated as human béings again! Haven’t 
those on top poured forth enough human 
blood yet? When will it end? One can 
hardly stand it any longer. 

Many persons in Germany can say, “I 
consider myself just as necessary to the 
welfare of the state as Wilhelm.”’ The 
war retards the progress of the nation, and, 
further, the Government—not the people— 
gave its assent and started things. Why 
should one be. compelled to take a more 
active part than rulers, and why should 
one stake more than they? 


And now a girl pours out her heart to 
her lover at the front, erying out against 
“this murdering,’ and declaring that her 
love for her country has turned to hatred. 
She tells, too, of the calling of the children 
to the colors: 


_Why must I always fear for the dear 
life of my sweetheart? I owe love to my 
fatherland, but I must tell you that this 
love has changed into hatred, as we have 
learned that we are only here to be 
destroyed. 

Our dearest are on the front, sacrificed 
for the profit of the. upper ten thousand. 
nd we must still have patriotism! Never 
Will this be the case with.me. It will not 
uphold me in my sorrow. I feel only 
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Multiples His Power 


RDINARILY a long, hard job—but for him a 
short, easy one. For back of his highly tem- 
pered drill is a Robbins & Myers Motor which at his 
direction multiplies his power, speeds his task, and 
enables him to replace several men who work by hand. 


Concerns who need reliable power in great 
measure, but in small handy units, find that equip- 
ment carrying Robbins & Myers Motors will give 
them the utmost in serviceability and dependability. 


Twenty-one years’ successful motor experience 
means something to these users of motors and motor- 
equipped devices. But transcending all this is the 
experienced users’ own intimate knowledge of 
Robbins & Myers Motor efficiency in day-in-and-day- 
out, year-in-and-year-out service. 


Is it a hand drill or a large machine for the busy shop?—an 
addressing or mailing machine for the efficient office?——a washing 
machine or a vacuum cleaner for the home? — or a coffee grinder or 
meat chopper for the up-to-date store? — whatever the motor 
need, whatever the motor size, from 1/40 to 30 horsepower, there is 
just the Robbins & Myers Motor for it, designed and built for the 
very purpose. 

Manufacturers of high-grade electrically-driven devices equip their 
products with Robbins & Myers Motors to match their own high-quality 
standards. A Robbins & Myers Motor on any electrical device is 
always and everywhere a sure sign of the best—-a guarantee of 
worthy performance. 

Power users, electrical device manufacturers and dealers will indeed 
find an unusual value and prestige in the Robbins & Myers line. 


The Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio 


The World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Electric Fans and Smail Motors 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Robbins & Myers Motors 
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Reduce the High Cost of Living 


N these days of high food prices it is unpardonable extrav- 
agance to make an entire meal of meat and other high-priced 
food. You can not only get as much food value at a lower 
cost, but also improve your health and increase your efficiency, 
by substituting one or two Skookum Apples for a portion of the 
hizh-priced food at each meal. For you get just as much energy 
out of roc worth of apples as out of 30c worth of Porterhouse 
steak, and one Skookum Apple equals in food value one lamb chop, 
two thin slices of wheat bread, one potato, or two-thirds cup of rice. 
In addition, Skookum Apples contain lime which nourishes and builds 
up your bones; iron, magnesia and sulphur which purify the blood, clear 
the skin, improve the complexion and assist the bowels; phosphorus, 
which is a great nerve tonic, and other medicinal properties in a foim 
that is highly conducive to good health. 
To the highest degree these desirable qualities are contained in 


Skookum Apples 


Indian for"Bully”) 


There is as much difference between Sookum Apples and ordinary apples 
as there is between American Beauty Roses and just common roses—and 
largely for the same reason, 
Skookum Apples are grown in the rich volcanic soil of the Northwest 
in clear, health-laden air and sunshine, which put into these apples a 
rare flavor and exceptional food-and-health-giving properties, Then they 
are picked and packed under the most sanitary conditions and wrapped in 
tissue, which protects them from contamination until they reach you. 
Skookum Apples come in twelve varieties and two grades—to 
suit all tastes, seasons and pocketbooks. Get the “‘Dessert”’ grade, 
in wrappers bearing name and trade-mark, for supreme quality and 
apnearance—the “Utility” grade, in f’ain wrapners, for cooking and 
general family use. Buy them by the box—they’re cheaper and fresher, 


SKOOKUM APPLE ALLIES 

This inexpensive conrection is more delicious than any candied fruit 
you ever tasted and can be easily meade at home trom sliced Skookum 
apples and sugar. Skookum Cook Book contains this recipe and 209 
additional dainty, delightful apple dishes. Get a copy free from your 
dealer; or we'll mail you a copy for 10c to cover postage, etc. 

Ss “Skookum Apple Allies” and a box of Skookum Apples to the 
boys in the American Cantonments. You can also mail the boys in 
France a box of Skookum Apple Allies. 


NORTHWESTERN FRUIT EXCHANGE 
SCATTLE, WASH. 


General Eastern Office, 90 West Street, New York 


Retailers : You can get name of local Wholesale Dealer by inquiring of 
the NorthA Fruit Exch our representatives in your city, 
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. bitterness toward the land which stole my 
a are still people who think we can 
not sign peace unless we get Belgium. Of 
what use would Belgium be to me and 
thousands more like me? I-know what 
you think about it, but I know that you 
my opinions. 

vill ees not soon be enough of this 
murdering? Must it go on until every- 
thing is in ruins and every human life 
is destroyed? 

And now children are being called out. Is 
thisnotareal mockery? Hardly have they 
left school when they are called to fight for 
the fatherland. Ernest Belich’s brother is 
to bea soldier. He is 17% years old. 

Is not Germany making herself ridicu- 
lous? I am disgusted with all this. It 
was said about another nation (Russia) 
that it accepted bondage. Can the Ger- 
man people now say they are free? No, 
we are treated worse than slaves, and for 
such slavery we must cheerfully sacrifice 
our lives. The man who still risks his life 
for the love of Germany is perfectly insane. 





GENERAL MAUDE, ENGLAND’S NEW 
KITCHENER} 

AGDAD is a long, long way from Bel- 

gium, and it is much easier to form an 
idea of General Haig or General Pétain, be- 
cause we see so many photographs of them 
and read so many stories about them; but 
fn General Sir Stanley Maude England 
has another general about whom a legend 
is said to be growing up very like the one 
which haloed Kitchener’s name. 

The Kitchener comparison suggests itself 
because of the striking parallel between 
the Bagdad campaign and Kitchener’s Nile 
campaign to Omdurman and Khartum. 
As was Kitchener, so Maude was faced by 
the problem of advancing into a desert 
country along a river which must furnish 
his line of communication. As Kitchener, 
he had to create transport, hospitals, 
housing, sanitation, and water-supply for 
his troops. As Kitchener, he was obliged 
to rely for munitions and supplies upon 
bases far overseas, with the additional 
menace of a hostile sea Power to entangle 
the situation. As Kitchener, finally, he 
had to contend with an alien climate, 
in which white troops could work only 
during the cool months of the year. And 
Maude’s solution of his diverse problems 
was startlingly like Kitchener’s, says a 
contributor to the New York Evening 
Post, who procured his information from 
Mr. Arthur T. Clark, a Y. M. C. A. worker 
with the British forces in Mesopotamia. 

Mr. Clark’s story is the first detailed ac- 
count of the six-month offensive campaign 
which resulted in the recapture of Kut-el- 
Amara and the taking of Bagdad, the re- 
establishment of British prestige in the 
East, and the defeat of the German threat 
at India. General Maude’s army num- 
bered 306,000 men, combatants and non- 
combatants, and before he advanced a foot 
he had every contingency provided for and 
every precaution taken against failure. 
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As Kitchener, he has the strength of the 
man sure of himself, the ability to bide his 
own time, to keep his own counsel, to drive 
men unmercifully, and yet to inspire all 
about him with his own indomitable 
spirit, according to Mr. Clark, who says: 


The Tommies adored him. They just 
worshiped him, the way they did Kitch- 
ener, and I dare say a legend is growing 
up around his name, exactly as one did 
around Kitchener’s. When General Maude 
passes by, every Tommy stands so stiff and 
salutes so earnestly that he quivers all over. 
They do it, I suppose, because they feel 
deeply about it, and that is the only way 
they can show him how they feel. He is 
a very silent man, with a wonderful face, 
clean cut and very strong. He drives his 
staff terribly, and when an officer makes 
a blunder the General gives it to him, I 
ean tell you. They are all afraid ef him 
—the officers, I mean. But at the same 
time they have implicit confidence in him. 

One day in Bagdad he came into the 
Y. M. C. A. to see what we were doing. 
I happened to be there alone, and he asked 
me to take him around. He wanted to 
see everything, the servants’ quarters, the 
kitchéns, the ice-cream freezers, the enter- 
tainment facilities—everything. He went 
over them all himself. He didn’t say much 
except to ask questions. And he didn’t 
offer any compliments. That is his way. 
If a thing is all right, well and good. You 
have done your duty. That is enough. 
But if it is not done right, he tells you so, 
and he tells it in a way you won’t forget. 

He reached Basra, which is the British 
base in Mesopotamia, sixty miles up the 
Shatt-el-Arab, the stream formed by the 
junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
in August, 1916. From then until Decem- 
ber 13 he devoted himself entirely to the 
work of organizing the campaign he had in 
mind. Of course, I don’t know the British 
plans, but the officers out there in Mesopo- 
tamia thought the Army would not be 
pushed much beyond Bagdad. General 
Maude’s campaign last winter, at any rate, 
had for its objective Bagdad, and I think 
that was all. During his preparations for 


few troops on the fighting line just below 
Kut, where the Turks held the apparently 
impregnable Sunniyatt position, between 
the left bank of the Tigris and a small lake. 
All the rest of the Army was put to work 
helping the coolies and transport troops, 
building roads, and carrying up supplies. 
At this time the British Army had been 
reenforced until it was much larger than 
the Army that had tried unsuccessfully to 
get to Bagdad. Including coolies, trans- 
port, commissariat, base troops, boatmen, 
and other units behind the line, the Mesopo- 
tamian Expeditionary Force, as it was 
called, must have numbered 300,000 men. 
Of fighting troops General Maude had the 
four complete divisions and part of three 
others, and our informant reminds us that— 


A British Army division has about 20,- 
000 men. The proportion of Indian troops 
to white was about two to one. The races 
were mingled in all the divisions except the 
Thirteenth, which, by the way, was the 
only division sent out direct from home. 
All the other divisions were Indian army 








units. The Thirteenth included a Lan- 
eashire brigade and battalions of the Hants, 


the campaign General Maude left only a 
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You can travel in perfect comfort in 
any kind of weather, if your Ford is 
equipped with a COZY TOP. 

Professional men, salesmen and others 
who use their cars every day should not 
delay ordering. Make your regular calls 
in comfort, regardless of the weather. 

On warm days your Ford is instantly 
convertible to an open car. No parts to 
be removed and left at home. 

The COZY TOP is a marvel of 
mechanical perfection. The material is all 
high-grade, finished in blackenamel. The 
famous Hunter Automatic Curtains are 
mounted on ‘Stewart Hartshorn” steel 
barrel rollers. They never stick. Widest 
door openings of any made. Fits snugly all 
1915,-1916, 1917 and 1918 Ford Models, 

COZY TOP for Roadster, $50.00 
For Touring Car, $67.00 
Net Cash, F. O. B. Factory 





Send order today. Money refunded if not 
satisfied after ten days trial. Illustrated folder 
sent on request. 


Some territory open to live agents 
FOUTS & HUNTER CO. 
Established 1873 
413 S. Third St. - Terre Haute, Ind. 
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“I Got the Job!” 
Oo e JOD: 

“I’m to be Manager of my Department starting 
Monday. The boss said he had been watching al 
the men. When he found I had been studying at 
home with the International Correspondence 
Schools he knew I had the right stuff in me—that 
Iwas bound to make good.”’ 

Spare-time study with the I. C.S. is winning promotions 
for thousands of men and bringing happiness to thousands 
of homesail overthe world. In offices, shops, stores, mines, 
mills and on railroads, I. C. S. trained men are stepping up 
to big jobs, over the heads of older men, past those whose 
onl qualification isiong service. The first step these men 
took was to mark and mail this coupon. ke r 
the same way—and make it right now. 


ee AR OUT HERE=— — 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


Box 4890, Scranton, Pa. 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject 
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Electrical Engineering ADVERTISING OHEMISTRY 
Mechanical En, SMesmanship lustrating 
Mechanical Drafting Commercial Law Farming 
Civil Engineering BOOKKEEPING Poultry 
Stat! 'y Engineering Stenography French 
Mining Engineering Civil Service German 
ARCi E E Ky. Mall Service Italian 
Archi AUTOMOBILES SPANISH 

Name. 
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This Sedan Is Thoroughly Practical 


HE Sedan idea, as expressed in this new 
Oakland Sensible Six, is far more than simply 
a body design for year ’round use. 


It is a distinct type of motor car more comfort- 
able for general touring than any other, made 
thoroughly practical by the character of the 
chassis beneath it. 


It affords the user the advantages both of the 
open and of the closed car, without sacrifice of 
the desirable qualities of either. 


It combines in exceedingly effective proportion 
high power and perfect shelter, great range and 
usefulness with strict economy. 


The body of the new Oakland Sensible Six 
Sedan is unusually roomy, very stoutly built, 
and easily convertible for summer or winter 
driving. 

The high-speed overhead-valve engine around 
which the car is built easily cancels the slightly 
additional weight, retaining that economy of fuel 
for which it is everywhere noted. 


This engine delivers at 2600 r. p. m. 44 full 

Ge bag dl ( B sos Oakland horsepower, and preserves in the Sedan the snap 

ally casy to enter and cave, and spirit of an open car, with a touring range 
fully as great. 





TourmgCar . $990 9 i . 
Roadster . . 990 The convenience of this model’s design and 
Coupe + + 37490 the comfort of its appointment are not to be 
Roadster Coupe. 1150 equalled in another type of body. 


F. 0. B, Pontiac, Mich. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN | 


OAKLAND SENSIBLE SIX 
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Wilts, and Welsh Fusileers, South Wales 
Borderers, North Staffordshires, Warwicks 
and Worcesters. “The Indian troops were 
mostly Sikhs, Punjabis, and Gurkhas, The 
British liked the Gurkhas best. The 
Tommies told me they were never sure of 
the other Indians. Some of the Highland 
Light Infantry claimed that a Sikh regi- 
ment, which was supposed to support them 
with reserve bombs in the fight on the 
Shatt-el-Hai, had failed to come up, with 
the result that the Highlanders were 
badly cut up. 

The Cavalry Division, which did splen- 
did work, was made up mainly of Indian 
troops. I know of only two white regi- 
ments in it, the Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Hussars. The Indian Lancers were a 
great sight as they rode over the desert, 
with their lance pennons flicking out over 
their heads. General Maude also had 
plenty of artillery, altho none of his guns 
were larger than four-inch, because of thé 
sand and the difficulty of transporting 
heavy pieces through it. We had gas, just 
as the Turks did, but there was a very good 
feeling between the opposing sides, and, by 
a sort of gentleman’s agreement, neither 
side used it. Up to the Bagdad campaign, 
too, the Turks had the ascendency in the 
air. The British had only BE12’s and a 
eouple of Bristol Scouts. They never 
fought in these machines unless they had 
to. But under General Maude the air 
service was improved and strengthened. 

On December 13 General Maude began 
a feint attack upon the Sunniyatt position, 
the Turks’ only bar on the road to Bagdad. 
t was so strong that it was practically im- 
possible to take it by frontal attacks, 
In the meantime the British held what was 
known as the Sinn-Dujailah position, out 
in the desert on the right bank of the 
Tigris, across the river—that is, from the 
Sunniyatt position, and about midway 
between the Sunniyatt and the Shatt-el- 
Hai, a tributary of the Tigris. Under 
cover of the feint attack on the Sunniyatt 
lines, General Maude threw a bridge 
across the Shatt-el-Hai and advanced his 
troops from the Sinn-Dujailah position al- 
most to the banks of the Tigris above Kut 
By January 19 the British had cleared the 
Turks from the ground between the Shatt- 
el-Hai and the right bank of the Tigris. 

Above Kut the Turks still held the 
right bank in the Dihra Bend, and by an 
attack there on February 10 the British 
captured the licorice factory, which Gen- 
eral Townshend had held throughout the 
first siege of Kut. From February 17 to 
22 there was a general attack on the 
Sunniyatt position to divert the Turks’ 
attention. On the 15th the Dihra Bend 
was cleared of Turks, all of whom were now 
on the left bank. Most of this fighting 
‘was done in the rain. On the night of the 
22d came the big attack. The British 
feinted to cross the river at Kut and at 
points just above and below Kut. At the 
same time they sent three parties of the 
Norfolks to force a crossing in the Shumran 
Bend in pontoons. Two companies did 
get across and entrenched, and, under cover 
of their fire, the engineers built a pontoon 
bridge over the river in nine hours, altho 
the river here is 330 yards wide and the 
eurrent flows at five miles an hour. 


= 


Simultaneously the British attacked the 
Sunniyatt position, and during the hight 
of the 22d took the first two lines of 
trenches and held them against six Turkish 
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war had reached the troops holding 
Sunniyatt, and their resistance crumbled. 
The Turks ran away so fast that few were 
captured, altho the British took two-thirds 
of their artillery, but— 


General Maude did not rest with the re- | 
capture of Kut. He followed up the 
Turks by land and water. On March 7 | 
the Turks held the line of the Diala, a 
tributary of the Tigris from the east. The 
British tried to throw a bridge over near 
the mouth of the Diala, and repeatedly 
parties of volunteers undertook to get the 
pontoons across, but every man was killed. | 
On the night of March 8, however, sixty | 
men of the North Lancashires got across | 
higher up the Diala, under cover of a | 
barrage fire so intense that it raised clouds: | 
of sand which obscured the enemy’s vision. 
These North Lanes entrenched in a nullah | 
and hung on there until midnight of the 9th. | 
They lost twenty men. When their am- | 
nunition ran out, more was sent them by a 
cable which was shot across with a rocket. 
But the Turks soon cut this cable by 
machine-gun fire, and afterward ammuni- 
tio was thrown across by hand. 

While this was going on the British 

threw a bridge across the Diala still higher 
up, and flanked the troops holding the 
right bank of the tributary. The Seventh 
Division, the greatest fighters in the Army, 
vho had been marching up the right bank 
of the Tigris, arrived in the suburb of the 
city on that side of the river in the early 
norning of Mareh 11. The railroad sta- 
tion of the Bagdad Railway is on this 
hank, and it was the first capture of the 
British, Among the troops in this division 
were battalions of the Black Watch, Sea- 
forths, and Leicesters. The Seventh claim 
they entered Bagdad first, but the Lan- 
ashire battalions of the Thirteenth Divi- 
son say that they entered at the same 
time or earlier from the south. 
The British casualties in the whole 
campaign were about 30,000. The Turk- 
ish losses were much heavier. They lost 
over 8,000 prisoners alone. 


The only flag flying in Bagdad was the 
American, and the American Consul, Osear 
Heiser, was about the only check to the 
lawlessness that prevailed during the 
evacuation, and we read: 


The Kurds came in and looted and 
massacred before the British arrived. All 
the houses were stript of doors by the 
looters, and most houses were without 
doors when I got to the city to open the 
Y.M. C. A. station there.. You know the 
British kept on after reaching Bagdad, and 
by May 1 they were fighting about 100 
miles north of the city, 32 miles above 
Samaras, where the first break in the rail- 
toad from Bagdad begins. The Turks 
eft six locomotives here after carefully 
blowing off the cylinders on one side. 
The British promptly took the engines, 
removed the cylinders from four and 
patched up two, so that they had the rail- 
toad operating again in a few aid 
Bagdad was a very interesting place under 





‘spect of the City of the Califs. Ex- 
cept for its size, it was like any other 
“ty in Mesopotamia, mud-built, dirty, 
sanitary. “Blow me, I thought we 


those conditions, altho I shared with the 
Tommies some disappointment at the 


counterattacks. Next morning news that | 
the British were across: the Tigris in their | 
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—an advertisement 
FOR MEN 


GMooTH FACES for men 
mean shaving every day, or 
at least every other day. 


The oftener one shaves the 
greater the risk of cuts, scraping 
and the irritation that comes 
from too close shaving or sensi- 
tive skin. Taken together, these 
are responsible for not a little 
discomfort and some bad temper, 
most of which can be avoided 
by using 


Dioxogen 


after shaving 
LITTLE in the hand, diluted or 


pure, whichever way you like it 
best, applied after the lather has been 
washed off, will stop the bleeding of 
cuts, relieve irritation and leave the 
skin in fine shape for the next shave. 


In the meantime, one is saved the dis- 
comfort, and perhaps somebody else 
the temper. Try it. 


The Oakland Chemical Co. 
10 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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Who,inyourhome, j f 
stands over a hot { /a@ 
ironseveral hours ¢ 

every week—to 3 
see that your Ge 
things look 
spic and span, fl 
withouta wrinkle? \ 


She is deserving 
of every con- 
venience—and 
one that she will 
paty | ae ae 
ate is ; ee 


CHC ty [94 


It can be used on every one of her 
electrical appliances. Attaches to the 
cord where it is always at her finger 
tips—no reaching overhead or pulling 
out the connector. Dark and light 
buttons tell at a glance whether the 
cufrentisonoroff. Avoids burnouts— 
saves the appliances—prevents waste 
of electricity. 
Take your electric appliance cords to your 
dealer and he will attach  Seventy-Fifty” 
Switches in a few minutes. 
Jf your dealer can’t s 
you, send 65 cents to 
cover cost of each switch 
and mailing. Write for 
a me “Push the But- 
on” —free on request. 
“The Cutler-Hammer 
Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. K 
: Milwaukee, Wis. 
World’s Largest Manu- 
facturers of Electrical 
Controlling Apparatus. 











THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





than a 


SUMMIT 


Sheeplined 
Overcoat 


It gives you 
the warmth of 
2 summer on the 
coldest winter 
day. The sheep- 
skin lining and big 
high collar give 
you protection 
from the coldest 
winds and weath- 
er. Worn by all 
well dressed men 
this winter. Wears 
better and costs 
less than the ordi- 
nary fur coat. 


Youcan buyone 
from your 
dealer 


Send for free illus- 
trated style book 


Guiterman Bros. 22%:Ji, minn. 
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was comin’ somewhere,” I heard a 
Tommy say. 

The Tommies got along very well with 
the Turks and had an admiration for them. 
They called their enemies ‘‘Johnny Turk,” 
which is their pet name for their Indian 
favorite, “‘Johnny Gurkha.’’ During the 
hot weather of 1916, when both armies 
faced each other at the Sunniyatt position, 
by a gentleman’s agreement like that with 
reference to gas, both sides knocked off 
fighting. The only water was in the river, 
and an hour was fixt for the British to go 
down and get theirs and another hour 
for the Turks. Once, I heard, after the 
British had made an advance, a Turkish 
aeroplane flew over the camp and dropt 
a note of congratulation. I don’t know 
whether this was true, but the Tommies 
believed it. 

’ The worst enemy of both Turks and 
British was the Arab. The Arabs plun- 
dered both sides indiscriminately, and 
whenever a battle was fought the Arabs 
joined the winning side. At one time a 
suggestion was made that the Turks and 
British call off the war for a while and 
form a composite Anglo-Turk army to 
strafe the Arabs. Arabs are inveterate 
thieves, and they will risk anything to 
steal under difficulties. In fact, they pre- 
fer to steal where it is difficult rather 
than easy. Two Arabs entered the tent 
next to mine at Omara, and, while one 
of them held a knife over the sergeant 
who occupied it, the other took every- 
thing he could lay his hands on. And 
they escaped, altho that was in the middle 
of the camp. 

The Australian wireless detachment 
at Omara lost thirty-one rifles one night 
when their sentry went to sleep. Another 
time an Indian sentry challenged an 
Arab, who did not reply. The sentry shot 
at him and the Arab fell down. The sen- 
try was curious and went up to investi- 
gate. As he approached, the Arab jumped 
up, seized his rifle, and ran away. An- 
other time Arabs stole ten camels out 
of a camp that had blockhouses every 500 
yards and sentries every 250 yards. By 
order, Arabs are shot on sight from the 
advanced base, north. 

He speaks with warm feeling of the 
Tommies, who are ‘‘simple and awfully 
grateful for anything you do for them.” 
He found them much more sentimental 
than our own men, and they invariably 
asked Mr. Clark, who had his violin with 
him, to play ‘‘The Rosary.” 


They liked things like “Little Gray 
Home in the West,” ‘‘There’s a Long, 
Long Trail,’’ ‘‘Give Me Your Smile,” and 
“Thora.” They never know what is 
going on in other sectors. They seem to 
know only just what their own bat- 
talions are doing, and that is principally 
what they talk about among themselves. 
In hospitals and at the Y. M. C. A. I 
found a sure way to interest them was 
to get out maps and explain the objec- 
tives of the campaign. They never com- 
plain, and when they are wounded their 
first demand is for a cigaret. One of 
my friends was working in a dressing 
station, and he asked a man, whose two 
hands had been shot off, if he could do 
anything for him. 

“Light me a cigaret and put it in me 
mouth,”’ said the soldier, in his faint, 
husky voice. 

And with that he died contented. 
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HOW INSPECTOR SCHMITTBERGER 
MADE GOOD 


HE way of the transgressor js hard, 

but the way of the “‘squealer” js im. 
possible. Briefly stated, this is the Cynical 
code of crooks by profession or in secret, 
but it is demolished in the life-history of 
Max F. Schmittberger, Chief Inspector of 
the New York Police Department, who 
died a few days ago. The New Yor 
Herald calls him ‘‘one of the most noted 
police officials in the world.” Of the forty. 
three years he spent ou the force, twenty. 
one were passed in the malodor of the ol 
régime. He was known as a good fighting 
cop and a good deteétive, but his othe 
qualifications did not become known unti 
he himself disclosed them as a witness jy 
1895 before the Lexow Legislative Com. 
mittee, appointed to investigate graft cop. 
ditions in the New York Police Depar- 
ment. That Captain Schmittberger, as he 
was then, should have ruined himself by 
his confessions seemed likely enough, but 
the fact that he so thoroughly bared cor. 
ruption in high places in police circle 
made him a marked man for any reprisal, 
even unto death. He not only lived and 
fought his way upward to the highest post 
in the department, but afforded an e.- 
ample of the poet’s truth, ‘That men may 
rise on stepping-stones of their dead selves 
to higher things.”’ The Herald outlines his 
eareer as follows: 


Maximilian Frederick Schmittberger was 
born in Wurzburg, Bavaria, sixty-six years 
ago, and was brought to New York whe 
seven years old. The first time he sawa 
New York policeman he informed his 
parents that that was what he wanted to 
be. That ambition remained with him, 
and when twenty-three years old, in 1874, 
he was appointed to the force. 

His first work was in the old Tenderloin, 
between Twenty-third and Thirty-thir 
Streets and Broadway and Seventh Avenue, 

- the headquarters for the meanest persons, 
men and women, who lived in the city. He 
first attracted attention by his arrest of 
‘‘Mike’’ Coburn, a pugilist, who had whipt 
many policemen and who, when drinking, 
always looked for a ‘‘cop to lick.” Cobum 
had driven a horse into a restaurant in 
Thirty-first Street and demanded that 4 
bale of hay be served to the animal. 
Tables were overturned and the place was 
in an uproar when Schmittberger, then 
called “‘ the boy cop,” because of his youthful 
appearance, arrived. Coburn laughed and 
dashed for him. Schmittberger gave 
Coburn the worst beating he ever suffered, 
locked him up, and the next day sent him to 
prison. That established his reputation 
for fearlessness, which he retained to bis 
last breath. 

He was made a ‘“‘roundsman,” corte 
sponding to the present rank of sergeallt, 
because he found a Pclice Commissioner’ 
lost dog. That illustrates the influences 
work in the department in that day. 
Promotions were purchased. Graft was the 
accepted thing. There was an adopted 
seale whereby gamblers, saloon-keeper 
evil women, thieves, and others wet 
assessed an established amount of mone 
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no sacrifices in order to give a few 


If ever a com- 


plete car was built, it is this Case Six. 
To prove our claims, investigate this 


Study the specifi- 


cations, (sent gladly on request or 


obtainable from any Case dealer). 

You would think this a $2,500 car, 
were you unacquainted with the price. 
Its values—especially during these times 





























—are amazing. 
Let your wife con- 
firm our statement 
that the beauty and 
"elegance of the New 
measure up with your 
mechanical requirements. 

Your combined opinions will 
assuredly award this car first con- 
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1 Uh. Car Building 
|| The “All-F ” Princip! 
| e -Feature Principle 
4 ---What It Means 
MAN used to be content when 
his car was famed for speed alone. features predominance. 
| Or because it was economical. 
| Or because it was handsome. 
| For one great feature he was com- _—_ car and compare it. 
| pelled to forego others. 
That day is past. And rightly so. It 
| was never a satisfactory standard. 
No other car, we believe,was ever de- 
} signed with greater regard for present 
| day demands than the 
| N Six, fe . _ 
||| aecstying car So || EEEEee Seana 
} much was this idea fol- “}|{_ sisr6" a ee 
lowed that many have Se) 
} named it “The All-Feature Car.” sa) «= Case Six 
i Far in Advance 
| In this, our latest and greatest 
I triumph, Case Engineers have made sideration. 
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‘hat rule o£ etiquette 
in card-playing is 
being violated’? 


Hoyle” get the new edition of “‘The Official 
Rulesof Card Games”. 
It gives all the rules 
of etiquette and the latest 
rules of play for three hun- 
dred games including the 
fascinating new develop- 
ment of whist,Pirate Bridge. 
Sent postpaid for 15c. The 
unwritten rule that practi- N X 

—_ 


cally nobody violates is to use pot 
a te 
“LAYING 
E> , 


Bi CYCL CARDS 


for general play. They are ‘“‘official’’ everywhere because they have the perfect slip, 
the big indexes, the lasting quality and the all-round merit that card players desire. Now, 
as ever, Bicycle Cards sell at the lowest price for which first-class cards can be secured. 
CONGRESS PLAYING CARDS are special de luxe packs with gold edges and art backs 
in full color. They add immeasurably to the success of any card 
party. Ideal for prizes and gifts. 

This is the Book you should have. Written by experts. Upto 
the minute. Answers every question. Settles every disputed point. 
Teaches you any game. 250 pages. Send15cstampsforit today. Illus- 
trated catalog of all kinds of playing cards and supplies free. Address 

THE U.S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 

Cincinnati, U. S. A., or Toronto, Canada 


I YOU want to play cards “according to 
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| With Jellicoe inthe 
North Sea 


A thrilling story for boys by Capt. 
Frank H. Shaw. Describes the life of a 
midshipman in the British navy from 
the opening of the present war to the 
great naval battle of Dogger Bank. 
Full of adventure and heroism. Large, 
cloth-bound book with four color ng 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.62. FUNK & 
WAGNALLS COMPANY, NewYork. 














A practical new book compiled’by experts for the gui- 
dance of the amateur worker in metals. It constitutes 
a complete worksbop guide to the usual methods of sol- 
dering and brazing and farms an excellent introduction 
to the modern processes of welding. Every machinist 
and metal-worker should own this useful book. 
12mo, Cloth, profusely illustrated. 156 pp. 
75 cents. By mail, 83 cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 4th Ave., N.Y. 























Practical Books for the Writer, Speaker, Editor, Teacher 
For All Thinking Men and Women 


By FRANK H.VIZETELLY, Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of the New Standard Dictionary 


A Desk-Book of Errors in 
English 
It treats of the hundred and one questions 
that arise in daily speech and correspon- 
dence which are not touched on by the dic- 
tionary. The New York Times says: ““The 
scope and plan of the volume, which is of 
handy size and alphabetical arrangement, 
strike one as pleasantly sane and sound.” 
75c net; by mail, 83c. 


A Dictionary of Simplified 
Spelling 


More than 12,000 typical simplifications. 
Cloth, 75 cents; By mail, 8 cents extra. 


Essentials of English Speech 

and Literature ; 
A record in concise and interesting style 
of the Origin, Growth, Development, and 
Mutations of the English Language. It 
treats of Literature and its Elements; of 
Writing for Publication and of Individu- 
ality in Writing; also of the Corruption of 
English Speech. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


A Desk-Book of Twenty-five 
Thousand Words Frequently 
Mispronounced 
Embracing English, Foreign, Bible, and 
Geographical Terms and Proper Names 
carefully Pronounced, Annotated and Concisely Defined. 
Cloth, 750 pages, $1.60; Indexed $2.00; Full Leather 

Indexed $3.00; by mail, 12c extra. 


The Development of the Dictionary 
A historical account of the evolution of English and 
American Lexicography. Large quarto, cloth, $1.00; 
by mail, $1.07. 


354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 











The Preparation of Manuscripts for 
the Printer 

Contains directions to authors on the manner of pre- 

paring copy, correcting proofs, submitting manuscripts, 

copyright laws, etc. Cloth, 75 cents net; by mail,83 cents, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY - - 
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Even the peanuteman had to pay a quarte 
a day to the policeman on post to stay 
at any particular place. j 

Those were the influences through which 
Schmittberger rose until the reformatig, 
came. He became a lieutenant in Jpg 
and a captain in 1890. As a lieutenant he 
was a ‘‘wardman,” or graft-collector for 
several inspectors and captains, 

As a captain his first assignment yy 
in command of the harbor police, whic 
he organized. Many steamship ep. 
panies praised him for his work, but a 
commander of the Tenderloin precing 
there was another story, which he himsqj 
told as a witness before the Lexow Legis). 
tive Committee that had been appointed jy 
1894 to investigate graft conditions in th 
New York Police Department upon thy 
appeal of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. - 

That investigation was at its height 
when John W. Goff, chief counsel for th 
committee, and William Travers Jerome 
assistant, went to Captain Schmittherge 
and urged him to tell what he knew, Hp 
had been indicted, accused of taking $5) 
to protect a steamship company, Th 
captain took his wife into his confidene 
She consulted Father Ducey. The tyo 
prevailed upon Captain Schmittherger to 
make ‘‘aclean breast of the whole business.” 

The result was that Captain Schmitt 
berger went on the witness-stand early iy 
January, 1895, and gave testimony that 


startled society, which had not eve 
dreamed that police graft had been » 
general. Captain Schmittberger did not 


spare himself nor any one else. He testi- 
fied that as a ‘‘wardman,”’ and later asa 
captain with -his own ‘“wardmen,”: he 
had collected bribe-money from women 
of the lowest type, from gamblers, fron 
thieves, and that he had licensed crime 
Then he told how he had paid part of th 
money so collected to two of the fou 
police commissioners existing then, to two 
inspectors, and to the secretary of another 
commissioner. 

From this time until 1906, when Police 
Commissioner General Bingham made him 
chief inspector, Schmittberger’s days and 
nights continuous fight against 
intrigue and influence aimed at his run. 
Of his latest work in the department, 
which ceased only with a breakdown of his 
health last summer, The Herald says: 


were a 


As chief inspector, which ranks with 
chief of police in other cities, he was the 
disciplinarian of the department. Under 
Commissioner Woods, in the last few years, 
Inspector Schmittberger had perfected an 
intricate but perfectly operating system 
for the protection of the city in any great 
emergency. For instance, if the water 
supply of the city is cut, the police wil 
know instantly what to do. If thé great 


East River bridges are wrecked, the police f 


have arranged a system of communication 
by wireless, tunnels, and vessels. If bread- 
riots occur, the police at headquarters have 
another remedy, devised by Inspector 
Schmittberger. He 
stations in various parts of the city in cat 
the telephone fails. 


If Max Schmittberger, after peaching wl 
his pals, had quit the police, left New York, ; 
and lived in honesty and retirement unti § 


the day of his death, his case would no 
have been particularly interesting, remarks 
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the New York Sun, for many men caught 
with the goods and forced into confession 
and disgrace have amended their ways 
among strangers and made their later days 
at least inoffensive. But Schmittberger 
paid the penalty in the uniform that had 
covered his wrong-doing and achieved his 
rehabilitation on the site of his downfall. 
This journal scores the police force of 
Schmittberger’s earlier days when— 


Only one offense was unforgivable in 
this corporation of corruption. A man 
might steal and murder and do worse 
things, even to holding out, if he could get 
away with it, and still pass muster, retain 
his seat in high councils. But he must not 
divulge the secrets of the system, go back 
on his partners. He might be jailed, 
rilroaded, slugged, or stabbed, or shot for 
that; and Schmittberger did exactly that. 
He took the lid off with a story of brazen 
criminal conduct that shattered the repose 
of a careless city, aroused a State, and 
reverberated throughout the whole nation. 
He gave New York a black eye, America 
a black eye; he confirmed Bryce’s philo- 
sophie judgment on our failure in city gov- 
ernment, and made the name of Lexow 
familiar to everybody in the United States 
who could read. 

Having done this, Schmittberger set to 
work to establish himself among decent 
citizens. He kept his job, part of the 
reward of his treachery, and began a task 
few men would have the nerve to tackle. 
Hehad destroyed his own world; his former 
associates, colleagues in crime, he had 
transformed into bitter, relentless enemies. 
He had no standing with honorable men; 
it is a question which more _ heartily 
detested him, the crooks he deserted or the 
clean men he served. His life was not 
forfeit, perhaps, because his very ignominy 
threw protection about him, but he was 
threatened. Every old association he 
severed at a blow; the knitting of new ties 
was not easy, nor was it soon accomplished. 

In the score and more of years that fol- 
lowed the Lexow explosions Schmittberger 
must have lived a life of amazing rectitude. 
Deceiving the virtuous, to whom he must 

look for whatever support he could hope to 
get, is comparatively simple; blinding 
powerful, relentless enemies equipped with 
every device of spydom and _ betrayal 
cunning could suggest is a harder task. 
Schmittberger’s reformation underwent a 
double test; that he survived is the evi- 
dence of its sincerity and endurance. And 
if the cheers that greeted him when the 
police paraded up Fifth Avenue, with him 
in command, were less hearty than those 
that rose for some other blue-clad figures, 
he silenced the hisses that were his wage 
in the first days of the new existence. Yet 
he knew—none better—that no day 
passed that men, some with real cause 
to hate him, others with a curiously per- 
verted sporting instinct and no reason for 
their ennity, did not denounce him as a 
traitor to his kind and friends. 

He was a good policeman, a strict 
disciplinarian, an organizer, fearless; he 
caught the stride of men bent on better 
things, and never lost the step. In the 
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records of the department he will have 
credit for numerous wise and well-judged re- 
adjustments; but outside of it he will live 
as the policeman who went about as far 
Wrong as a policeman could, then retraced 
his steps, in toil and sorrow, and eventu- 
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ally eonvinced a cynical town that re- 
ntance may be based on something more 
enduring than fear of exposure, and reform 
= be carried through in the face of 
ntly insurmountable obstacles and 

in the unwavering light of publicity. 


PAT THE “BOCHE”-KILLER ONLY 
A STRIPLING 
T has been said frequently that the 
air game is the young man’s game. It 
lesiet only the young man’s game; it is the 


fight-hearted man’s game. Glance over 
a bunch of the youngsters who have made 
good in the air, and pick out a grouch. 
You can’t do it. Take Pat for example— 
“Pat the Boche-killer,” as his pals in the 
British aero squad call him. The United 
Press correspondent with the British 
armies in the field tells a characteristic 
story in the New York Evening Sun about 
the youngsters in the air-service at the 
front. He was standing in the British 
serodrome—just behind the lines—when a 
speck in the sky caused some one to remark: 

“Here comes a bird! It’s Pat. Watch 
= 99 

I watehed. At 120 miles an hour the 
speck came at us. Suddenly, at a height 
of about a mile, the machine slowly 
turned over sidewise, then plunged earth- 
ward. upside down. 

“He’s done himself in!’? some one 
exclaimed, 

It certainly looked so. Pat’s machine, 
the engine stopt, was plunging earthward, 
perpendicularly, spinning round and round 
onitsown axis. Then suddenly it straight- 
ened out flat, went a hundred yards and 
shot up into the air, again perpendicu- 
larly. ‘Slowly, gracefully, the aeroplane 
tuned over on its back, again upside 
down, looped the loop twice, flew on straight, 
rolled over and over, plunged sidewise, 
went into another “nose spin,”’ first with a 
night-hand spin then a left-hand one, and 
s00n, until he had every one gasping for 
breath. 

Finally the machine came down and 
lit on the field. Out of the pilot’s seat 
dimbed a hooded, goggled being which 
with one quick jerk tore hood and goggles 
from head and face, and behold: A kid, 
aboy, a stripling just turned twenty. 

It was Pat, star pilot, Boche- killer, 
blushing and smiling like a sweet. girl 
graduate. He wasn’t swanking nor swag- 
gering, but behaving exactly like any kid 
home from school after algebra and foot- 
ball. For that is just the way he looked 
—like a kid who has done a little mathe- 
Maties and considerable football—hair 
tumbled, face red and glowing, eyes 
sparkling. 

Nobody asked him if there had been 
anything doing over the line, not any 
more than one brother asks another that 
question when they meet at home after 
office hours. But, as you shall see, it had 
been what you or I would eall a rather 
busy day. However, I did not find that 
ut until later—the next day, in fact, 
when I read the air reports. 

An hour after Pat had come down I 
saw him again. This time he was washed 
aid combed and had on his slac ks—which 


of his breeches and leggings. He was in 
the R. F, C. reading-room,-a room in a 


bum: 





shack and next door to the dining-room. 
He and another kid—a major, if you 
please—in an air-pilot’s uniform . were 
singing: 

Hallelujah! I'ma bum! 

Hallelujah! Bum again! 

Hallelujah! Give us a handout 

To save us from sin. 

This verse was sung in a deep bass to 
the well-known revivalist tune, then, as the 
next lines were reached, the bass changed 
into the high falsetto of the farmer’s wife 
as she stands on the back porch: 

Oh, why don't you work 
As other men do? 
And then the bass again, imitating the 


How the hell can I work 
When there’s no work to do? 

There was nothing evil, nothing sacrile- 
gious about it. Nothing more devilish 
than healthy boys, with bright, clean minds. 
These were just kids having fun. 

Outside on a court leveled and laid out 
in what was recently a corn-field four more 
kids were playing tennis across a net made 
of wire originally intended to keep trenches 
from eaving in. Near this was another 
court, a Badminton one, and here four 
more beardless Boche-killers were raequet- 
ing feathered globules about like mad. 
All day they had been fighting in the air, 
miles above the earth, waylaying, stalking 
Prussian airmen in the clouds!—these 
school-kids—and now they were having a 
bit of relaxation before dinner. 

More kids still were grouped about a 
tent on the edge of the Badminton-court 
and a hilarious contest was going on seeing 
who could climb over the roof of the tent 
in quickest time. The winner was the padre, 
the airmen’s chaplain—bully good man that 
he is—who came sliding down the near side 
of the steep tent-roof crying as he came: 

“‘Here comes a perfectly good parson!” 

And the kids about him laughed, like 
kids will at a Punch and Judy show, over 
the antics of their padre who influences 
them like a real father. 

And these youngsters had all been in a 
big fight that very day. The writer says: 

Thirty-nine of them had fought over 
more than sixty German airmen and had 
bested them. They had sent seven enemy 
machines crashing through the clouds to 
the ground, bombed two railway-stations, 
given the range for any number of direct 
hits on Prussian artillery, dived at and 
silenced a number of anti-aircraft guns 
which were hampering them in their work. 

And Pat? Pat had attacked four Ger- 
man Albatross machines single-handed and 
scattered them, all save one, which he rid- 
dled with his bulletsand flung head over heels 
three miles to the earth, where it smashed 
and blazed and glowed until it was cinders. 

And then Pat, attacked in his turn by 
ten enemy machines as he flew alone 
three miles above the ground, escaped 
by a ‘‘nose spin,’’ a literal drop out of the 
blue, such as I had seen him do that after- 
noon over the aerodrome. 

When I read these reports two thoughts 
chased themselves round and round in 
my head. One was: 

‘The air game is a young man’s game.” 

And the other was in the guise of a 
haunting tune: 

Hallelujah! I'ma bum! 
Hallelujah! Bum again! 
Hallelujah! Give us a handout 
To save us from sin. 


The laughter of Pat, the boy Boche- 
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killer, as.he came back in deep, burlesque 
tones imitating the bum’s reply to the 
farmer’s wife, was part of the musie: 


How the hell can I work 
When there’s no work to do? 





STORIES OF “THE LEGION THAT 
NEVER WAS °LISTED” 


GRANDSON of Gen. U. 8. Grant 
is a ‘‘water-boy” for the Foreign 
Legion. 

Doesn’t sound very heroic or eyep 
romantic, eh? Well, take it from one who 
knows, it is some little job. Twice every 
twenty-four hours—once during the day 
and once at night—Capt. Algernon Chats 
Sartoris, an American volunteer in the 
Foreign Legion, loads four small donkeys 
with water-bags, and leads them through 
muddy communication trenches, and woods 
that are constantly shelled by the enemy’s 
guns, right up to the front firing-line where 
his thirsty comrades are fighting. 

Democratic? Yes, but this descendant 
of good American fighting stock is only an 
a fine one to be sure—of the sort 





example 
of men from all walks and stations in life 
who make up 
» The Legion that never was ‘listed, 
That carries no colors or crest, 
But split in a thousand detachments 
Is breaking the road for the rest. 


For, writes Paul Ayres Rockwell: in the 
Chicago Daily News: 


In the Foreign Legion—that strong corps 
of heroes where princes and poets battle 
shoulder to shoulder against the Germans 
with ditch-diggers and unlettered peasants 
—men often are placed in positions which 
contrast strongly with their former station 
in life. . 

Of the rallying of the Legion at the far- 
reaching call of war a writer in the Montreal 
Star says: 


When the call of Armageddon sounded 
in the ears of a startled Europe the Domin- 
ions of the British Empire rallied instantly 
and with splendid loyalty to the brother- 
hood that unites the different branches of 
our House to the British flag and the 
Allied cause. 

At the same time, busied about their 
various ventures, many thousands of 
Britain’s gentlemen adventurers who never 
have claimed citizenship of any other land 
than that of their birth in these gray 
islands flung aside, as tho of little worth 
and no importance, all the multifarious 
concerns into which, with all the rather 
reckless enthusiasm of their wandering 
kind, they had sunk their whole capital of 
energy, ability, and money, and raced 
headlong for the nearest homeward- 
bound steamer. 

Many of them actually left houses, cult 


vated lands, mines, pearling ventures, Mi § 


chinery, contracts, half-completed “deals,” 
concessions, dear-bought treasures of one 
kind and another, literally to take eared 
themselves, to be seized by the first comet, 
or to revert to the jungle or the wildernes 
from which they had been won. ; 

“The Legion that Never Was ’Listed’ 
received no ealling-up notices; no touch of 
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compulsion was ever laid upon them, or, 
in the nature of things, ever could be; and 
a thousand obstacles lay between them and 
the carrying out of the one ambition which 
at this moment possest them to the ex- 
dusion of all lesser things. 

Many of them lacked passage-money 
ad must needs work their passages; 
others lacked the ordinary necessities of 
travel, so furiously hurried had been their 
voluntary uprooting. None of them were 
atisfied by the rate at which their steamers 
arried them, hurrying over all the seven 
yas to the recruiting-offices of Mother 
England; where, had they so chosen, they 
wuld have made their attestations in a 
hundred different dialects, and recorded 
their last place of residence in all the most 
remote and out-of-the-way settlements of 
the world’s farthest reaches. 


But it is not alone those of English birth 
yho have hastened from all the corners of 
the earth to do battle for the world’s 
democracy. They hail from all nations, in 
the veins of whose scattered sons red blood 
fows, and in whose breasts beat honest 
hearts, Gerald Brandon, a legionary and a 
miter, tells in the St. Louis Post Dispatch 
gme interesting experiences at the front, 
mong Which is the story of what hap- 
pened when Lieutenant Fabre met the 
Geman who tried to bayonet him: 


Lieut. Marius Fabre, our acting com- 
pany commander, was a great believer in 
cold steel. 

“The bayonet is the only decisive arm,” 
hewould say. ‘‘Artillery can establish a 
artain of fire which it is difficult, but not 
impossible, to get through; rifle-fire will 
thin the ranks of an attacking force, but it 
takes @ Vigorous counter-attack with the 
bayonet to demoralize the Boches.” 

In accordance with his ideas, so Lieu- 
nant Fabre trained his men, and, when- 
wer we were at repos in the rear, he 
kept us at bayonet practise until the com- 
pany was known among all the troops in 
the neighboring sectors for its proficiency 
vith “Rosalie,” as the soldier nicknames 
his steel. 

We were at Cumidres early in 1916 
vhen the Germans attempted what was 
to be their great offensive. We were 
rady for them, for our intelligence 
service was active, and our aero scouts 
lad noted unusual preparations behind 
their line for several weeks past. 


Notwithstanding the preparedness of 
the Legion, the Germans, after two days 
ad nights of bombardment, succeeded 
in making their way through the wire 





tutanglements, and were swooping down 
upon the trenches when Lieutenant Fabre, 
recognizing the opportunity for his favor- 
ite tactics, leapt ‘‘over the top,”’ shouting: 
“En avant! A la baionnette!” 

And then says Mr. Brandon: 


We swept down on the Germans like 
‘whirlwind. They gave at the first shock, 
and We surrounded them. The Germans 
fought stubbornly. They seemed hypno- 
twed or intoxicated, returning blow for 
blow automatically but unenthusiastically, 
until hot a one was left alive. 

That it might not massacre its own 
men, the French artillery had suspended 
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FOR USES WHICH INVITE DECAY 








NEW 
ae - \ YOU SHOULD SPECIFY, AND INSIST ON, 
ONE / “‘ALL-HEART” WOOD, IT WILL PAY YOU. 





Buy your Cypress by the Cypress Arrow. 
s a 


lal A 
‘Teas Pte Ree US Petre 


—— Look Sor this on every board or 
bundle offered as Cypress. It 
identifies the TIDE-WATER 
product, the true **Wood Eternal.’* 


AND SPECIFY **‘ALL-HEART™ 


The Cypress “‘Pergola-Garage” 


Why should a garage be homely? This one isn’t. (Is it?) 


The man in front is the owner. He looks well satisfied with the fact 
that he has enhanced the beauty of his grounds at the same time that 
he has protected his car. 


The picture shows how your garage may look if you will allow us to 
send you, with our compliments, and with no obligation at all, the 


Complete Working Drawings (on sheet 24x 36 in.) 


including full specifications—enough for any good carpenter to build 
from. Perhaps you enjoy such work yourself. If so, you can’t go wrong. 
It might even be possible to remodel your present garage on these lines. If you 
do so, of course you will know what kind of lumber to buy. “If you build of 
Cypress you build but once.*’ You know ‘‘the Wood Eternal”’ is the champion 
pergola lumber—does not tend to shrink, swell or warp like so many woods— 
takes paint and stain beautifully, but does not need either, except for looks—lasts 
and lasts and lasts and lasts without them. (See U.S. Gov’t. Rept., reprinted in full 
in Vol. 1, Cypress Pocket Library. Just mention that you'd like this book, also.) 


This Pergola- Garage is AN ADDED SUPPLEMENT 
to the 9th big reprint of VOLUME 28 of that home-lovers’ guide, counsclor and 
impartial friend, the famous Cypress Pocket Library. Itis FREE. Will you write? 


When planning a Pergola, Mansion, Bungalow, Sore ser Snag porch, remember—*‘ With CYPRESS you 











Let our “‘ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPARTMENT” help YOU MORE. Our entire resources 
are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS’ ASS’N. 


1223 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
er 1223 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 














INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR (LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN’T IT, LET US 
KNOW IMMEDIATELY. 

















PAYS FOR ITSELF 


THE MINUTE YOU 
INSTALL A 





it begins not only to pay for itself, but to earn for you from $200 to $5,000 a year in net 
saving over former methods. This is a conservative estimate, as some of the larger firms 
save all the way up to $35,000 by means of the ‘‘Commercial’’ process. 


197 LINES OF BUSINESS 


are now saving labor, gaining time, cutting expense, reducing errors—in fact, speeding up 
and improving every department of their business by means of the Commercial Duplicator. 


Without the slightest obligation let us demonstrate what the ‘‘Commercial’* can do for 
you and why it is used by U. S. Steel Corporation, Ford Motor Co. and hundreds of other 
firms, large and small, in every conceivable line of business. 


A “‘Commercial’’ in your organization right now would probably save 
you thousands of dollars. Send for facts today. 


DUPLICATOR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
513 Commercial Duplicator Building CHICAGO 
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4 ¢ Enlists 


CICO PASTE 


in Your Efficiency Campaign 


g &- ~ new liquid paste for home or 
office is always on duty, ready 


for instant service. CICO is the most: 


oo + 
moment. CIC wns fhe” 


Carter Inx 


Quality Products 


Send couple of red st nd an intro- 
ductory-sze bot CS cICO wil ieanch sight up 
to your prepared to finish pasting 
mai 

Stationers sell CICO in two sizes of popular- 
priced desk jars (as shown). iso in 
tubes and bottles. When do you want CICO 
to begin work for you ? 

i ul Br ol 
te lo 

The handle aides through pent 

a cap whi 

Soe tle fags ‘chen. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
Boston New York 
Chicago Montreal 

Also manafectatins 
rier Ribbons . 








“Watch-Your-English’’ 
Handbooks 


Four up-to-date little volumes, 
arranged by the editors of ‘The 
Standard Dictionary.”’ Depend- 
able and sure guides to the cor- 
rection of many common faults 
in English specch and writing. 
Always reai,y with the correct 
answers to the little “puzzlers” 
in English whic’: come up every 














day. Four volumes each com- 3 








lete in itself: “‘Feulty Diction,” {{¢—==—)| 
how to correct it—‘‘Better Say," HELPFUL! 
ways to imnrove your language— HINTS | 


“Foreign Phrases” in daily use— 
“Helpful Hints” toward better ! 
English. Cloth, 25c each, or all } | 
four in neat box for 75c. We pay | i} 
carriage. | 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY {i '...- 
New York 


























How to Tell Your Children 


The Sex Truths They 
Must Know 


Don't let your boy and girl get their ideas of cex outside 
the home at serious risk to their health and morals. Give 
them information that is accurate and clean in a way 
that they can understand. Get this simple but valuable 
little reading course for them. 


The Mysteries 
of Life Series 


Four widely commended volumes 
by Isahelle T. Smart. M.D., that 
tell. plainly and purely, the Soe \ 
story of sex it is so often hard for 
parents to explain, and that develop contempt of impurity. 
Warmly recommended hy Judge Ben Lindsey, Rev. C. H. Park- 
hurst, ex-Pres. Charles W. Eliot of Harvard. etc. 
Four Volumes: What a Father Should Tell His Little Boy; What 
a Father Should Tell His Son; What a Mother Should Tell Her 
Little Girl; What a Mother Should Tell Her Daughter. 

loth bound 75 cents each; all four, $2.50 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 

















its fire, thus allowing another contingent 
of Germans to steal up on us. We were no 
longer fresh, and greatly outnumbered, so 
were ordered to fall back on our trench 
that the artillery might again drop its 
curtain of fire. “Those that were left of us 
returned, but Lieutenant Fabre was not 
among us. 

We learned afterward that Lieutenant 
Fabre, who had been wounded, came back 
to consciousness half an hour later. Where 
was he hit?. He could not tell. He 
started to feel over his body, but at his first 
movement a bullet whistled close to him 
and he relapsed into immovability. Some 
Boche marksman was finishing off such 
wounded as still showed signs of life, so he 
figured he had better play dead. 

The hours passed and the sun went down, 
and a heavy mist spread over the battle- 
field. In the shadows, from either trench, 
parties of stretcher-men started out to 
bring in those of their wounded who could 
be reached without risk. 

Lieutenant Fabre, who had dropt into a 
doze, was awakened by voices near him. 
He opened his eyes and tried to collect his 
wits, when a form stooped over him and a 
hand unbuttoned his tunic. Thinking the 
fumbling fingers were seeking his wound, he 
muttered feebly: 


‘Not there, higher up. Around the 


shoulder.” 

The form straightened suddenly and 
growled: 

** Ach das schwein. He is not dead after 
all.” 


Just then the moon shone forth from 
behind the clouds, and its rays fell on a 
scene that typifies the German Kultur— 
a group of Boche soldiers pilfering the 
dead. One of their officers, snatching a 
rifle from one of his men, plunges it into 
the breast of the helpless wounded French- 
man. 

But Lieutenant Fabre did not die. 
Later that night he was brought to our 
lines by one of our patrols which was 
seeking his body to give it decent burial. 

It was found that the bayonet had 
glanced off his rib, and that the wound was 
not mortal. But he lost much blood, and 
two days afterward he was sent to the 
American hospital in Paris. It took 
Lieutenant Fabre several months to re- 
cover, for his convalescence was retarded 
by mental pictures of that scene when the 
plundering German sought to drive his 
bayonet into his heart—and believed that 
Fabre’s hatred for the 
an obsession, but 


he had done so. 
man became almost 
eventually he was discharged, and when 
strong enough he returned to the front with 
the stripes of a captain on his sleeve. But 
that picture was still firmly fixt in his 
mind, and Mr. Brandon proceeds: 


One day he was reviewing a new batch 
of prisoners taken in recent operations 
near Verdun, with a view to picking out the 
more unintelligent among them for ques- 
tioning. Intelligent men catch the drift 
of questions and evade or misinform. 
Unintelligent prisoners under clever cross- 
questioning give out information which 
they do not even know they possess. 

Suddenly Captain Fabre turned pale 
and, stopping a German officer who was 
marching disdainfully past, he asked him 








1917 


his name in a voice that shook with 
prest emotion. 

“Were you at Cumiéres on February 16? 
he demanded in a tense voice, oe 

“Yes,” replied the German, “ang 
chased back one of your counter-attarls” 

“And did you go out on patrol thy 
night?” insisted Fabre. 4 

“T do not remember, but most likels 
did,” returned the German, puzzled at the 
personal note in the questioning, a 

Fabre could control himself no long» 
Springing at the prisoner, he forced : 
against a near-by wall and, pointing bi 
pistol at him, broke out into a volley » 
almost hysterical abuse. : 

“IT have you! Assassin! Murders! 
Pig of a Boche! And I will make you - 
You do not remember the helpless bis. 
you bayoneted that night at Cumiins 
How many wounded Frenchmen have y 
killed in the same way? But that tip 
you missed, and I saw your face in th 
moonlight. I have hungered to meet 7 
again, but scarcely dared hope to. Sey 
your prayers to your ‘old German god 
for you are about to die.” 

The German, who up to, that momen 
had faced the pistol without alarm, su. 
denly remembered that night at Cumiirs 
Fear came to him, and he crumbled in, 
heap at Fabre’s feet, awaiting the bullet, 

A group of other French officers, at. 
tracted by the tumult, had come up ani 
were silently watching the drama. The 
knew the story. 

**Shoot the pig,’’ said one. 
report that he tried to escape.” 

Fabre’s finger tightened on the trigger 
Then with an effort he controlled himself 
and said contemptuously: 

‘Get up and take your place in the 
ranks. You richly deserve death, but I an 
a French officer, not an executioner.” 


Slip 


“We wil 


Romance and mystery, as well as horror 
haunt the battle-fields of France. In th 
Kansas City Star Sterling Heilig tells of 
ehild found by men of the Legion wande- 
ing alone—save for a deerhound—in a smi 
clearing in a country that only a short tir 
before had been overrun by German trooj 
and was scarred by the fire of artillery. Thi 
is the story of the ‘“‘ Duchess,” the mas 
of the First French Foreign Legion: 


It is a girl, eight, nine, or ten years | 
(nobody knows), small, wiry, plain fe 
tured, with deep-sunk eyes, high wrinkle 
forehead, severe and strained expresso 
and much given to silence—she is 0 
learning to speak again. She is uncannl 
intelligent, and of such peculiar intens! 
and “‘gifts” (to judge by tales ascribed! 
her, but which I ean not guarantee) 
you will understand how ‘second sigh! 
might be claimed for deeds where sciel 
(if you are stuck on science) would pre@e 
obscure and primitive instincts develop 
abnormally by the horrors and din of wat! 
which she lived who knows how long alon 

They came on her absolutely alone 
to human companions, in an advan 
over long-disputed territory beaten up 
artillery and previously held by Germé 
There was scarcely any population. 
stood in a little clearing with an aged def 
hound dog, who disappeared the same tif] 

‘He saw her safe among protect 
says Turov, the Bohemian, ‘and he ¥ 
off to hunt her family.” P 

The legionaries were convinced that 
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Net! “Inmy3ood,stout pocket- 
book today is a small fortune 


which I wouldn't have, if I had 


tried to Zet alon?, without the mimeograph. 
It is a Breat money saver—but it is a Breater 


trouble saver.” That's just what one busi- 
ness man says of the mimeograph. Any message a type- 
writer or pen will put on paper—any sketch or workin}, 
drawing, the mimeograph will. duplicate quicker — easier 
—cheaper—more accurately than any other method of 
reproduction allows. From one stencil you may print the 
exact number of facsimiles you want, when you want them 
—twenty, or twenty thousand. No waste of stock—no 
need to run extra copies for possible use later. File away the 
stencil and run more when needed. Quickly done. Five 
thousand an hour. No unnecessary noise. You don’t know 
what splendid and inexpensive work the mimeograph will do 
unless you have seen the new mimeograph. Today—send for 


booklet “L” to A. B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. 








Give your soldier 
this Military Razor 
It was made 
expressly for him 


, Ui gl 


/ The [ : 
AutoStrop Razor 


New Military Kit 
is the real soldier’s razor. Why? 


Because it is compact and takes up so little room, 
because it is light and adds so little weight, because 
it is complete with its trench mirror all ready to be 
hung up on the nearest nail—but especially because 
it is the famous AutoStrop Razor, the only razor that 
is self-maintaining. It is the only razor that 


Sharpens its own blades 


and keeps them free from rust. This is a big thing 
because the blades cannot get dull. The 12 blades 
you get with the AutoStrop Razor will give you 
more than 500 clean, comfortable shaves. It strops, 
shaves and is cleaned, all without taking apart. 


To Dealers: yw Trench Mirror 


Write to us for details 
of the 30-day approval 
plan which has been so 


Kits in three styles: 
Black leather 
pigskin or khaki 


, Weight, 5 ounces 


successful. 






AUTOSTROP SAFETY AUTOSTROP SAFETY 
RAZOR CO. RAZOR CO., Ltd. 
345 Fifth Avenue, New York 83 Duke St., Toronto, Canada 
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child is of birth and title, lost from some 
northern chateau in the early days of th 
invasion. Later, they noticed that sh 
slipt away quietly. They followed he 
through underbrush to a ravine through 
which a creek flowed and where grazed a 
venerable horse, which she petted solemnly 
“We know that horse,” said a peasani 
of the remaining population coming up 
for supplies. ‘‘He came down with a priest 
from the north, long ago. The Germans 
worked him in the fields, until he got a bad 
name for being too lucky. He was always 
getting away, and they always found hin 
again; but four times his plowmates wer 
killed by French shells, and twice the mey 
and this old nag was never touched. Each 
time he ran away some bad luck happened, 
like a fire, avion-raid, or that explosion 
which the Germans had in 1916; and each 
time he escaped injury by not being there. 
At last the captain ordered him slaughtered 
for horse-meat. That night he kicked , 
Bavarian, breaking three ribs, and got 
away. They did not find him, being to 
busy burning houses and preparing for their 
retreat. But we never saw the child.” 


And so the mystery of the child began, 
She seemed unable to give any information 
regarding herself or where she came from, 
since she was apparently both deaf and 
dumb. One day she led her new friends toa 
spring of water which was cleverly con- 
cealed by plaited twigs and moss. At 
another time she pointed out a cach 
where one hundred and fourteen bottles of 
wine had been hidden. 

“She is a peasant child from near 
abouts,” declared Holman, the legionary 
from Luxemburg, shrugging his shoulders, 

““No, no,” retorted Bompard, the Swiss. 
“She eats like a lady. Let us make an 
experiment. We will put a napkin at her 
plate, and see what she does with it.” 

This being regarded as an excellent test, 
it was tried. Our informant relates: 


They managed to get six napkins from 
American clearing-house agents, “gewgaws 
for officers’ messes, doubtless,”’ aecordinly to 
Kirinskoff, the gloomy Russian. The 
Little Duchess looked at hers beside 
her plate indifferently, and then, without 
haste or curiosity, placed it in her lap 
as the meal began. The table wa 
spread picnic, on the ground. Bompard 
glanced at Holman, as to say: “Didn't 
I tell you?”’ 

At that moment, Bellacoscia, the Cors- 
can, tucked his napkin under his chin, and 
Quennion, the Breton, tied his round his 
neck. In two minutes it was noticed that 
the Little Duchess had tied hers around 
her neck! After the meal Holman started 
to triumph. 

“You saw?” he said—— 

‘‘Of course,” replied the Swiss, “and | 
am more convinced than ever. It was 
the tact of a lady. Not to correct another 
or be different in small matters when you 
sit at his table. Certainly, the child i 
well born.” ; 

To sift it out, they ‘tried her m4 
parlor.” A mile away was the devas 
tated Chateau of X——, inhabited two 
years by Germans, and gutted and burned 
in their retreat. The fire had not taken 
in one wing; and a small drawing-room 
was fitted up with odds and ends of fur 
ture by the legionaries. They even found 
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iano, doubtless from some nur- 
an boalOOth disdained. by thé Ger- 
mans. To all this they led their “ Little 
ge paused in the monumental 
entrance to the meee and looked round 

; nguil approval. 

5 Per” saked Athos, the Greek. 

“Tt is well,” she answered. Swiftly 
through the empty halls—not to confuse 
her memory—they led her to the ‘‘fur- 
nished parlor.” Malatesta took her to the 
, “sofa.” » 

“Ts it well?” asked the Italian. 

“Tt is well,” answered the child, who 
did not stop at the sofa, but seated her- 
self eomposedly on a battered pouf, or 
ottoman. 

“That settles it,”’ said Bompard. ‘‘Chil- 
dren in old French families used always to 
be taught to sit straight, on such stools, 
before their elders. It is the grand old 
bringing-up of the nobility.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Turov. ‘‘In Bohemia 
yell brought-up peasant children seek a 
stool to sit before their elders!’’ 

“Good,” said Bompard. ‘‘Let us risk 
a strong test.” 

He motioned the little girl to the piano. 
The child sat on the piano-stool, perplexed, 
troubled, wrinkling her forehead. The 
hulking “legionaries held their breath. 
What strain of effort might be not there, to 
remember an elusive something, sweet and 
peaceful, far-off, through a purgatory of 
confusion, fright, blood, hunger, loneliness, 
ud awful explosions which hurt her poor 
head! Or had they just set up a peasant 
hid on the piano-stool, before a task 
which was impossible and eruel, if she 
should grasp the meaning of it? 

Malatesta, bluff and tender-hearted, 
started, with an oath, to rescue her. At 
that moment her hands reached the key- 
hoard. The child struck a chord, a single 
hord, and that was all, but a chord, and a 
true one. 

“That’s enough to-day!’’ said Bompard 
in high glee. And all piled out of the 
moldering- chateau into the springtime 
wnlight, laughing and chatting boister- 
ously and petting the ‘‘ Little Duchess” 
prodigiously, 


Since then the child has returned several 
times to the piano, accompanied by some 
amateur musicians among the legionaries, 
and she has remembered bits of tuneful 
exercises. Of course, she turned out not to 
be deaf and dumb at all. It was only the 
natural result of the terrible artillery- 
concussions and the nerve-racking scenes 
through which she had passed. But:she is 
learning to talk again, aided by the rough 
kgionaries. Sometimes she learns ten 
lew words in a morning, but Malatesta 
and Turov will not let her be pushed. 





“She is not like the others,’’ says the 
Bohemian, who is superstitious, and this 
is the reason: 


Turoy would never wear a helmet, be- 


» ear : . 7 
‘use it gave him headache. One morning, 


‘0 general surprize, the child brought the 
heavy head-piece and indicated that he 
should put it on. To humor her, he wore 
it for half an hour in the shade; but 
No ue off with a scouting party (it is 
. h an’s Land up there), he slyly left 

@ heavy steel casque behind, according to 
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SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 


MILITARY DRESS AND 
SERVICE BOOTS. DRESS 
AND SERVICE SHOES AND 
PUTTEES TO MATCH 


HIS is the Military Foot- 

wear long accepted by 
officers of the regular army as 
highest standard for dress and service. While strictly 
within U. S. regulations, it has exceptional smartness and 
_distinction. The leathers are unsurpassable, the fashion- 
ing a real achievement, the workmanship a matter of pride. 
The quality throughout is worthy of the ultra standard that 
has distinguished Nettleton civilian shoes for forty years. 


For Christmas or birthday remembrance an outfit of 
Nettleton Military Footwear is a really superb gift. Noth- 
ing could be more appreciated. 


We shall be glad to have you write to us for a booklet 
describing the various styles of Nettleton Dress and 
Service Boots and Shoes and Puttees, and for a card of 
introduction to the Nettleton dealer nearest you. 


There is a Nettleton dealer in every large city, in the 
vicinity of every cantonment and in most post exchanges. 
A Paris representative looks after the needs of American 
officers on the Continent. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO.,. Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A. 


Largest Manufacturers in America of Men’s Fine Shoes Exclusively 
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. 
Ghe Most Beautiful Car in Ameria 

The first appeal of the Paige enclosed 
models is, of course; theit exquisite 
beauty and distinctiveness, No 
other cars on the market ar 
quite so smart or so refreshingly 
individual. 


But there is another most ‘important 
point of superiority that ‘should 
not be overlooked. 


The new Paige power plant is, we 
sincerely believe, the most efficient 
cold weather motor that has ever 


been developed. 


Three remarkable engineering features 
eliminate all “starting troubles” 
and insure perfect combustion in 
the cylinders no matter how cold 
the weather may be. 


Ask our dealer to tell you about 
these features in detail. They are 
found in combination only with 
the Paige. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


Essex ‘’Six-55” seven-passenger - - ~- $115 
Linwood ‘*Six-39’’ five-passenger $138 
Glendale ‘* Six-39” Chummy Roadster $133 
Dartmoor “’Six-39” 2 or 3 passenger - $13) 


Sedan ‘’Six-39” five-passenger ~ - - $195 
Brooklands four-passenger  - - - ~ SII% 
Sedan “’Six-55” seven-passenger - - $15) 


Town Car “‘Six-55” sever-passenger - $120 
Limousine “‘Six-55” seven-passenger - $32) 
Coupe “‘Six-55” four-passenger - - - S285 
All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit 
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On the edge of the forest something 
at his coat-tails. 


habit. 
tugget what?” inquired Turov, the 


dreamy, the absent-minded, the demon in 


the child—with his helmet. 

“What could I do?” the Bohemian 
said in telling the story. “Fool the child? 
In play, yes, for a fancy. Fool a child 
who cares for me, who runs in the hot 
sun to make me wear my helmet? No, 
[ean not. So I said, ‘Give me the thing. 
I'll wear it and have headache.’” 

An hour later Turov, who had never 
been touched throughout the war and 
pretended to “have a star,” received a 
man’s size shell-scrap on the head. It 
dented the steel helmet and knocked 
him unconscious for ten minutes, but it 
would have spattered his brains if he had 
been wearing his cloth cap. 

“She’s a mascot,” says Turov. “A 
real one, such as we used to have in 
Bohemia in the old days when people be- 
lieved. They were always children or 
young girls.” 





PASSING OF THE “HOUSE WITH 
THE BRONZE DOOR” 


NE of the largest charitable organ- 
izations now doing notable relief- 
work among British soldiers at the front 
was founded with a fortune won in a few 
hours’ play. at the roulette-table in the 
Monte Carlo of Manhattan, the notorious 
—in some respects famous—*‘ House with 
the Bronze Door.”” Many of the tales told 
of the fortunes won and lost in that Temple 
of Chance read like romances, but none is 
more striking at this time than that of the 
Englishman who, as a guest of a New- 
Yorker with the entrée to the palatial 

in West Thirty-third 
“run of luck” in the big 
The 


gambling - house 
Street, struck a 
arched room on the second floor. 
New York Sun says: 

While strolling down Fifth Avenue with 
his host in the cool of a June evening 


in 1898, the talk drifted to games of chance. | 


The New-Yorker suggested that they try 
their luck at the wheel, and they turned into 
Thirty-third Street and walked down to 
the “ House with the Bronze Door.’ 


When the Englishman left the place | 


that night he had won $165,000, so the 
story goes. Being a rich man with large 
interests in the gold-fields of South Africa, 
the winnings were not greatly needed. 
Stories in the papers the next morning of 
the suffering of our soldiers following the 
capture of San Juan Hill gave him an idea 
and he turned his winnings of the night 
before, with $35,000 out of his own pocket, 
into a fund for relief-work. He has added 
considerably to this charity in subsequent 
years. It would indeed surprize England 
if it was known that the initial fund of this 
Organization was won at a roulette-wheel 
In the big arched room on the second floor 
of the Monte Carlo of New York City. 


The “ House with the Bronze Door” that 
for twenty-six years provided entertain- 
ment for wealthy New-Yorkers and their 
Visiting friends with a disposition to “‘ buck 
the tiger,” and which successfully defied the 





of New York, is closed now. About ten 
years ago the police managed to gain 
access to the place, and The Sun says: 


That was the night Jerome launched his 
famous raid in which he smashed his way 
into Canfield’s and a half-dozen other fine 
gambling-places in the city. On this night 


covered. Jerome smashed at the door, but 
he might have been beating the air with 
his big steel mauls, so little effect had 
they on the doors. 

After he had battered a while a courteous 
servant in evening clothes, and with the 
deportment of the best-trained butler in the 
city, opened the door to the raiders and 
they swarmed in to find nothing more than 
the finest fitted-up gambling-house that 
they had ever entered. The place was all 
illuminated so that the visitor from 
Rutgers Street, where Judge Jerome made 
his headquarters while District Attorney of 


Street station might admire the splendors. 
On the walls were oil-paintings which 
cost a fortune. On the floors were the 


makers of the East. The floors were of 
hardwood, the work of experts. The 
ceilings were frescoed as only the homes 
of the rich could be. 

The stairway, which the police raced up 
from the entrance-hall to trap the players, 
was guarded by a banister held up by 
earved figures of wood, the result of two 
years of work on the part of ten Italian 
wood-carvers. Sixty thousand dollars is 








laws, the police, and the District Attorney | 


said to have been expended on this 
stairway. 

In the roulette room on the second floor 
was evidence of big playing, but there was 
nothing tangible by which Mr. Jerome 
could bring any one into court. In fact, 
he found ‘no one there to arrest, but the 
courteous servant who had let him in and 
one or two others. 

It was not until several years later, 
when the adjoining house was removed, 
that the gamblers 
covered in the shape of a tunnel leading 
into:the “House with the Bronze Door.” 
While the District Attorney and the police 
were searching the five floors of the gam- 
bling-house for the men they were con- 


> 6 


get-away” 


Was dis- | 


fident were in the place when they entered 


the players were safely located in the 
house next door. Had the District 
Attorney been able to break into the place 
before these men got away, says The Sun: 


He would have had to arrest some of 
New York’s well-known citizens. 
would also have seen three men playing at 
a roulette-wheel on which were 
totaling $125,000. One of the players, a 
member of one of America’s wealthiest 
families, is now engaged in manufacturing 
war-materials for the Allied armies. At the 


‘time of the raid he had just bet on the turn 


stakes | 


He | 


of the wheel when the blows on the door | 


sounded. He and his friends scurried to 
the ‘‘get-away,” but the man at the wheel 
remained to watch where the marble 
stopt before he made his escape with the 
$125,000. He paid over the money to 
the young winner when all got to the place 
of safety in the next building. The hon- 
esty of the man so surprized the lueky 
gambler that he handed the game-tender 
$10,000 as a reward. The attendant | 





New York, and the police from the Thirtieth 


finest examples of the art of the great rug- | 
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the impregnability of the place was dis- | 


Protect Your Car From 
Jack Frost’s Bite 


Let the nip of frost in the air these 
November mornings warn you now 
against winter starting delays and 
motor troubles caused by a _ cold 
garage. 

Think of last winter's discomfort and ex. 
pense while you tried to “get along” on 
makeshifts without heating your garage. It 
wasn't worth it. 

Be sure this winter of positive, safe, 
economical heat by installing 


SCIENTIFIC 
SAFETY 
GARAGE HEATER 


This is a gas operated heater, approved by fire pre- 
vention experts. ou use no matc and you can't 
com, the heater while the gas is burning. It is 
proof, 





It insures a warm garage. That means a warm 
motor, and a warm motor never balks or freezes. 
Many users say this heater has paid for itself the first 
month. 

Cold weather is already here. Don't delay. See 

‘our gas company today and have a SCIENTIFIC 
HEATER in your garage. 


Write for booklet, “WINTER MOTORING” 


Scientific Heater Company 
1092 East 152d Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 



























































PENCIL POINTER 
Simple, Sate, 
Sanitary 


Id Everywhere 
wT by mu 













Just 
scatter 
a broken 
Rat Bis-Kit 
where rats 
run. Cleanest 
way_ known. 
—easiest. Rats seek 


. . 
Rat Bis-Kit 
eat it readily, and die out- 
doors. Don't rd rats 
Get Rat Bis-Kit of your drug- 
gist or general store and be 
rid of them. 1 26e. 

Kill roaches and water bugs 
with Rat Bis-Kit 
paste. In tubes Z5c. 
The Rat Bisenit Ce, 
Springfield,O. 

U.S.A, 
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Concrete road near Greer, S. C., on National Highway, built by Slattery & Henry 


P. F. Patton, County Engineer 


Inefficient Highways 
Must Go 


VERY day or two some disturbance threatens a 
source of food supply, principally because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities. Greater production by farm and factory will 

avail us little with inadequate transportation. Perishable products must 
be moved to market quickly. 


Never before has there been such pressing need of 
hard, permanent roads — connected systems of concrete roads, 
good 365 days a year—enabling trucks to handle short hauls, thus relieving 
congestion on railroads. 


War supplies must not be held un because railroads 
have to handle short haul traffic which snould go via the motor 
truck and concrete highway. But the motor truck can work economically 
only on the best paved highway. Gravel and macadam roads cannot stand 
the strain of swiftly moving, heavily loaded motor trucks. The wear and 
tear of such traffic makes expensive repair necessary frequently. Event- 
ually they must be rebuilt. We must literally pave the ways with concrete. 


Only about one per cent of our country highways 
has been improved. Hundreds of thousands of miles are awaiting 
the magic of concrete pavement to make each of these miles an efficient 
arm of our railroads. Agricultural, industrial and military needs are in- 
sistently demanding concrete roads, 


Be sure you know what a concrete road is. Concrete 
is made of portland cement, sand and pebbles or crushed stone, and 
water. It is hard and durable, rigid and unyielding. Concrete is the 
material used in building concrete dams, factories, 
bridges, and big engineering works like the Pan- 





CONCRETE ROADS ama Canal, requiring great solidity and strength. 
Their Advantages 

No Mud—No Dust Concrete Roads Are Not Expensive 

No Ruts—No Holes 

ee tine Materials required in the construction of 

lo Skidding . A 

Easy Hauling concrete roads are obtainable practically every- 

Smooth Riding where. Their first cost is moderate and upkeep 


Long Life—Safety 
Always ready for use 
w Maintenance 
Moderate Cost out, 
expense. 


Write for a frze copy of Bulletin 136 
PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 
ATLANTA DALLAS KANSAS CITY PITTSBURGH SEATTLE 
CHICAGO DENVER MILWAUKEE SALTLAKECITY WASHINGTON, D.C. 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


CON 


is insignificant. They are good many years after 
the debt incurred to pay for them has been wiped 
They reduce taxes by saving maintenance 
Concrete roads are permanent, 
































bought a fine home on Long Is} i 
the money the following wale “_ 

Stakes of this size, tho large, were not 
unusual in the ‘House with the Bronz 
Door.” Folks who were close to the 
business side of the establishment for many 
years have said that an average of $50,000 
was lost and won in the place night after 
night. At times the stakes totaled more 
than $100,000. 

Fair play and courtesy were the key-note 
of the place. The word of the player was 
always accepted without question, Hy 
was usually known by name, and by his 
financial standing also. A man whose 
income was his salary, even tho it Was 8 
substantial one, was not invited to the 
**House with the Bronze Door” more than 
once. Men employed by banking instity. 
tions or who held positions in which they 
handled trust funds were not desired and 
were politely told to find another place ty 
satisfy their sporting instincts. In this 
way the house avoided much scandal} 
and police animosity, since no one was 
permitted to play who could not afford 
to lose. 


While many large fortunes were won in 
the Monte Carlo of New York it did not 
always go the way of the player. The Sun 
tells the story of a lawyer who made a 
name and fortune by saving the neck of a 
rich young man charged with murder and 
who won another fortune and then lost both 
in the ‘‘ House with the Bronze Door”: 


The fortune apparently was his undoing, 
for the first thing he tried to do was to 
break the bank of the ‘‘House with the 
Bronze Door,” which men will say was as 
big a job in those days as breaking the 
bank at Monte Carlo. He succeeded fora 
time. His success was nothing short of 
phenomenal. 

In two nights’ play the lawyer had taken 
$210,000 from the house. It seemed s0 
easy to win that he apparently thought that 
in this direction laid his fortune. Instead 
of making gambling an occasional pastime 
he made it a business. Even then fortune 
remained with him and he won. Even 
tually his luck turned and it remained 
turned until he had lost all he had won 
from the house, several hundred thousand 
dollars, it was said, and $80,000 in addition. 


The gambling-house at the start was 
not so well furnished. It was opened in 
1891 by an association of gamblers and 
race-track men who purchased the house, 
which was then the only one that could 
be bought in the block with the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. The following summer the 
services of Stanford White, the famous 
architect, were engaged to remodel the 
place at a cost of $500,000, and, says the 
writer in The Sun: 


the scheme of decoration which he had 
planned. For instance, the bronze door 
at the rear end of the entrance hall was 


found in Italy, and its history shows that 
in 1498 it was swinging from the entrance 
to the wine-cellar of the Doges’ palace 
Venice. The price which the gamblers 
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paid for the door varies in reports from 
$8,000 to $28,000. 

The door at the entrance was of wrought 
fron weighing several hundred pounds, 
and it, tod, had a history. The large 
reception-room at the front of the street 
foor was of gold and the fioor was covered 
with red velvet carpet. Back of- this was 
the foyer hall. On one side was the famous 
gairway which took ten Venetians two 
years to complete. On the other side was 
shat looked like a large oak box. By 
pressing @ button a door slid back and one 
found within a small electric elevator to the 
gambling-rooms on the upper floors. 

On the second floor front was the large 
roulette-wheel room. It was arched, with 
the ceiling covered with paintings. On 
this foor was a bath with a marble re- 
dining slab and other apparatus which is 
aid to have cost the owners $2,000, a sum 
saficient to buy a cozy home in the suburbs 
in those days. 

And now the nose of the Goddess of 
Chance is out of joint. Where men once 
wooed her another idol, almost as alluring 
—the Goddess vf Fashion—has set up her 
sirine. The “ House with the Bronze Door” 
has been rented by a wholesale milliner! 





“MOTHER,” THE NEWS-VENDER 
BEHIND THE LINES 

F all the appealing figures of woman- 

hood that have become known in 
the story of the war day by day, few are 
more striking than the woman news- 
yader whose stand is on the bridge over 
the railroad- tracks at some unnamed 
jmetion behind the British line. As the 
Tommies‘ride by on their horses dragging 
the impedimenta of war, they address her 
as “Mother,” and rarely if ever forget to 
mmove their:cigaret and touch the brim 
i their helmet in salutation to this woman 
vho has stood there so long watching 
thm come and go. Thus she is pictured 
for us in the New York Tribune by Floyd 
Gibbons, a correspondent with the British 
amies, who tells us the tides of battle 
that have swept about her for more than 
three years have only softened her smile 
ad put just the slightest tinge of weariness 
inher eyes, and that— 
Through air-raid and bombardment, 
ms attack and fire since the British 
ecupation of the town she has been 
it her post in the center of this inde- 
stibable ruin. From one end of the 


siructure one sees the gaping ruins of 
the center of the city. To the right, 








pwork 
tuctures. There are life and move- 









‘ome distance down the railroad-tracks, 
between which grass and weeds are 
ftowing, stands the enormous steel hull 
of ——_ station, still holding its metal 


outlines. It stands silent and ominous, a 
Mblack tattered hulk amid a straddling 
phess of rust-brown rails. 


the opposite direction the repair- 
has started among the wrecked 


meat betokening the inevitable advance 
», Teonstruction. From the other end 
the bridge the way leads through a 
— banked high with wreckage to 
A shell-pitted borders of the town, 
here the ground is trenched and searred, 
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There’s a double tax 
on unstandardized. belting 


A belt unsuitable for the work to be done 
can lose money for you in two ways at once— 
The first way is hard to detect. It occurs in the gradual 
slowing down of machines; in reducing output;- in 
sapping production. It is simply “‘leaky power.’’ 

The second is a direct dollars-and-cents loss for expen- 
sive repairs and adjustments—an unnecessary loss if the 
correct belt had been installed originally. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized Series 


LEATHER BELTING 


Tanned by us for belting use 









The high cost of unstandardized belting was painfully 
discovered by a mill superintendent recently. 
It was necessary to replace a 24" 3-ply belt that had given 
long and profitable service. The superintendent shopped 
around—and decided to economize by getting a 2-ply belt 
of a different tannage. “I guess it will do all right,’’ he 
said. Here is the record of how that belt “‘did’? — 
Jan. 25 New belt installed (labor cost) . . . . $26.99 
Jan. 27 New belt taken up (laborcost) . . . . 9.06 
Jan. 28 New belt found to be too light for the 
work, Taken off and returned to factory 
to have another ply added. Old 3-ply belt 
repaired and put back temporarily . . . 64.56 
Feb. 15 New belt with extra ply added, cost of rein- 


Se ; oo a 
Feb.22 Newbelttakenup. ... . . . «. 22.87 
Mar. 8 Newbelt takenup. ... . . . +. 23.87 
May 3 Newbelttakenup. . 31.37 


Total expense $203.59 
May 7 ‘Tests show efficiency of machine to be less than 
with the old 3-ply belt. 
May 15 Graton & Knight 24" 3-ply Heart Belt — the 
standardized belt for that job—installed. 








Are you being taxed by the wrong belting? If you are, the remedy 
is simple—standardize your belts. Let Graton & Knight repre 
sentatives show you how. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. COMPANY 
Oak Leather Tanners, Makers of Leather Belting, Lace 
Leather, Packings, and Specialties. 
Worcester, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Unassigned Territory for Dealers—Branches 
and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Will You Accept This 


HUMIDOR? 


for 50 Detrick Perfecto 
zon this metal made, 





our FIRST ORDER 
at $2.75 bri 
durable humi- 


am offering it with the FIRST ORDER 
LY, as an poo for you to try m: 
onpeite its gi it t with any 


Perfecto Cigars 


are ae the finest peqeible x ouiy. Imported 
r,ric ic,even burning, 
expe! 3 from factory to 
7s ak > the middleman’s pro! Cc 
t 10c each at your dealers. 


[ 


romaine clears, humido: 
ining, cigars and the humidor and | 


Yoy need not send money in advance if you 
neve commercial rating or give satisfactory 
reference. 


Iam so sure of the merit of my cigars, 
sure you will want to pd. By Ae pn Bane 
80 sure they will give you the Sy ne 
you ever had for the money, i. Foy 

to TRY THEM, I am giving y: this humi 
zie & ) ad pr concern. Sens been in busi- 
ears and refer you to any commer- 

Olesen ‘or my financial T responsibility. 
J. F. DETRICK, Pres. 

DETRICK CIGAR CO. 

126 S. Ludlow St. Dayton, O. 


Qn orders beyond the 6th Parcel Post Zone add 
6c extra for delivery of humidor. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 


EXACT SZE 

















rou ¥" Good Talker 


You can train yourself to be 8 winning conversationalist, a 

sales talker, @ good story teller, a pleasing public 

speaker, if you will learn the cardinal principles of speaking. 
They are presented simply and clearly in 

TALKS ON TALKING 

By Grenville Kleiser. 19 chapters explaining every angle of the 

art of talking, with the help of which you can develop the 

sbility to talk towin. ‘‘Men and women who wish to be en- 

tertaining and effective conversationalists and public speakers 

ba pnd pels polesel instruction in ‘Talks on Talking,’ ’’ says the 


Cloth bound; 73 cents net; by mail, 83 cents 
FUNK & WAGNALISCOMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














ETHICS OF MARRIAGE 


By H.8.POMEROY,M.D. Vital suggestions toward 
the conjugal estate both sacred and happy. 
190 pp. Price, $1.00. FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., N. ¥. 











The Boy’s 
Book of 


Buccaneers 
By Eric Wood 


Here is a book that will de- 
light the heart of every real 
boy, full of the tang and thun- 
der of the sea, alive with ad- 
venture and thronged with as 
picturesque a crowd of free- 
booters as ever scuttled a ship. 
The author, a well-known writer for young people, 
taken as his subject the notorious gangs of 
buccaneers who infested the Caribbean and the 
so-called “Spanish Main” in the Seventeenth 
Century and made so much trouble for the Dons, 
capturing their treasure-galleons, sacking their 
towns, and ruining their trade. Thecareers of many 
of these men are set forth in detail, with a careful 
avoidance of that lurid style which has tended to 
cast a halo of romance over the very name of “‘pirate”’ 
in the minds of the young; Sir Henry Morgan 
Lolonois, William Dampier, Davis, Mansfield, a 
other wild sea-rovers, being depicted in a vivid and 
interesting fashion that will make this book a most 
welcome gift for any youngster. 12mo, cloth, with 
four color plates and illuminated cover. $1.50 net; 
by mail, $1.66. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 

















and dilapidated dugouts give it an ap- 
pearance of a squatters’ colony, cleared of 
its inhabitants by some scourge. Beyond 
this the spiny backbone of the bridge, 
jagged with splintered tree-stumps and 
tottering towers of ruined walls, rests 
against the sky-line like the edge of an 
inverted saw. 

Day and night under the thunder of 
the guns this has been ‘‘Mother’s’’ dis- 
mal panorama. She observes the war 
every day from her own little hilltop, 
and it is doubtful whether her senses 
can be much further imprest by the 
historical events in Russia, the over- 
throw in Greece, the peace overtures 
from Rome, or the preparations for war 
in America, all of which she helps to 
herald in the papers she sells. 


Her stock consists of Paris and London 
dailies, a few periodicals, and some soldier 
magazines, and her shop is a reenforced 
sentry-box topped with double layers of 


sand-bags. There is an almost endless 
stream of traffic across the bridge. 
“‘Mother” sees the boys marching by in 


the daytime, and later, when she hears the 
throbs of the motor-ambulances, she knows 
that some of them are being brought 
back. The story is that ‘‘ Mother’ knows 
what to do with the unsold copies of her 
papers, and the wounded who are brought 
back that way tell the story, says our 
informant, who adds: 


There are other stories about her. 
One recounts how she said good-by to 
her husband and two sons and saw them 
march away in their scarlet pantaloons, 
members of the same company that 
later suffered heavily on the slopes of 
La Fleurette, where the French piled up 
their slain. 

Guns were being moved up the day 
I stood on the bridge. Only one piece 
at a time, with its complement of six 
horses, made its way across the span. 
Midway the bridge an artilleryman, steel- 
hatted and belted, was bouncing on the 
springless seat of a gun-carriage. Seeing 
the news-vender he removed the cigaret 
from his mouth and called above the rum- 
ble of the heavy wheels: 

“T say, ‘Mother,’ have you got a copy 
of Blighty?” 

“Yes, my son,” ‘“‘Mother” replied, 
selecting the desired pamphlet from the 
rack and walking beside the moving gun- 
carriage as she handed it over the wheel. 

**Here’s one franc, ‘Mother’; keep the 
change and slip us a copy of La Vie 
Parisienne.” 

“T don’t carry it—it’s naughty,’ re- 
plied ‘‘Mother,” with a chiding shake of 
her finger. 

This brought a laugh from the gun- 
ner’s mounted mates, who understand 
‘‘Mother’s” censure for their comrade’s 
preference. He joined the laugh and 
shouted back: 

“All right, 
anyway.” | 

‘*‘Many thanks, my son, au revoir and 
good luck,’ ‘‘Mother” smiled back to 
him as the gun-carriage bounced off the 
bridge on to the approach and rattled 
away with its load of care-free tenders on 
the way to the front. 

As the gun-train passed and the traffic 
ceased the old gray-haired woman de- 


‘Mother’; keep the change, 


1917 


posited her papers in a rack and filled a 
tin cup with water from the jug. Then 
I noticed tiny blades of grass were sprout- 
ing from the sand-bags on the roof of her 
bomb-proof, as if Nature was endeavoring 
to efface the evidence of her children’s 
misdeeds. And among the sand-bags just 
over the door was a small potted geranium. 
‘Mother’ was watering it from the drink- 
ing-glass when I left. 





WAR’S STRANGE TENTMATES IN 
THE CAMPS 


OMEWHERE in the Bronx the local 

population lacks two Chinese laundry- 
men and somewhere in Manhattan, better 
heard of than visited, one member less of 
the Gopher Gang no longer dodges encoun- 
ter with a bluecoat. The explanation of 
these disappearances is to be found in the 
Selective-Draft Law, which has thrown 
together so many queer combinations of 
tentmates. The laundrymen and the New 
York gangster are met at Camp Upton 
(New York) by a New York Sun cor- 
respondent, who reminds us that in peace 
times a Chinese story had to be ‘well 
plastered with joss-sticks, idols, incense, 
heathen gods, tom-toms, pig-tails, flowing 
sleeves, almond eyes, chop-suey, chop-sticks 
and chop English.” To-day a Chinese 
story is done up in regulation ‘‘O. D.” 
uniform, clicking heels, right-hand salutes, 
kitchen-pots, and all the well-known army 
terms. Thus the narrator proceeds: 

Chin Wah, recent laundry expert and 
proprietor in full with Sing Ing of the 
‘‘Oriental Hand Laundry” in East 155th 
Street, the Bronx, silently rolled another 
pill. ‘‘Pill’’ is used with proper explana- 
tory note, because whereas in the rare old 
fiction days ‘‘cooking a pill” had to do 
with yen hop, to-day it tells of naught 
but rolling a cigaret. And in the great 
democratic army of freedom all men of all 
races and creeds, colors, sizes, and na- 
tionalities roll pills. 

With his cigaret lighted and one deep 
inhalation gained Chin settled back on his 
army cot with complete Americanized 
Oriental satisfaction. 

“Great life if you don’t weaken, ech, 
Wah?” Battling Murphy, one - time 
Gopher, contributed. 

‘*Me likee almee vely much,’”’ Chin an- 
nounced. ‘‘Evly lettle ting vely fine.” 

‘““Who’s this pal of yours, Wah—this 
other Chinee, Sing Ing, or something 

- musical like that? Did he come out here 
with you? He’s always sticking around 
you like you owed him some dough or else 
he was trying to nick yaforsome. Gimma- 
light.” 

Chin Wah crossed his legs and then 
passed over his lighted cigaret. 

‘‘He my bludder Ing. He wolka tlee 
years on Hundled Flity-fif stleet wif me.” 

‘*Oh, he’s your brother, eh?” 

‘No special bludder; he my plal. He 
come in dlaft wiv me. He my plal.” 

In the two days that Chin Wah and his 
pal had been in Company A, 304th Ma- 
chine-Gun Battalion, Battling Murphy, 
ex-Gopher, had taken up most of his 
off hours talking to him. Chin’s frontal 
attack on the Bat’s brand of the King’s 
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my ? ‘HE only way you can be absolutely sure that your radiator won’t 
freeze up is to use a non-evaporating anti-freeze preparation. 
- You can never be sure of Alcohol or any other product which evaporates with water. 
the 
a ‘ Does not Evaporate or Steam Absolutely Harmless 
na- Johnson's Freeze-Proof does not evaporate with Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not injure rubber, 
old the water. One application is sufficient for the cloth, packing or metal of any kind. It does not 
do whole winter unless the solution is weakened by rust or corrode metal. There is less rust with 
zht leakage of the radiator or hose connections— Johnson’s Freeze-Proof than there is with water 
pe through the over-flow pipe—or by boiling over. alone or with a combination of water and alcohol. 
gai Economical and Easy Raises the Boiling Point of Water 
ep Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is the most economical The boiling point of water is 212°. The boil- 
his anti-freeze com- ing point of alcohol is 131°. The boiling point 
ed pound on the of Johnson’s Freeze-Proof and water is from 
market. Itis very 225° to 250° depending upon the amount of 
eh, easy to use—sim- Freeze-Proof used. . 
~ ply dissolve in , : ; 
| Ca ass! water and pour Insist upon your dealer supplying you with 
~ i (Suueeeee 6 | into the radiator. Johnson’s Freeze-Proof. It is readily procurable 
his si isye)y One package is sufti- as practically all jobbers have it in stock. 
cient to protecta Ford : 
REEZE-PROOE to 5° below zero; for If your dealer cannot supply you, we will fill 
nd oe —" large cars use two orders direct by prepaid Parcel Post to points 
we ‘tevents Frozer packages to protect in U.S. A., East of the Rockies.—Use coupon. 
: Radiators to 5° below zero, and 
ms Nn . af three packages to pro- USE THIS COUPON 
Pe ——— tect to 20°below zero. S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD11, Racine, Wis. 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof is I enclose $1.50 for which please send me prepaid one pack- 
put up in packages con- age of Johnson's Freeze-Proof. 
ge taining 634 lbs. net which 
: ee | TER i Slee oe Wiehe eee Deer 
IN |! , 
le or —TTTI Ly Write for our Folder on REMOTE... . 05-05: ntansnuntieeses Mu eisan<pndendvepeses 
We CONTENTS Sing NET sON a 
is MoYOHNSON © 2ner 
a “sy LONDON eS ae S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
. — Dept.LD11 Racine, Wis. 
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Ie’ s so easy to handle and | 
drive—so easy to park—and 4 
electric power is so much less tS \ 
expensive. 
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By making the electric so : | ; \ % 
much lighter and giving it re F Gh a 
beautiful, long, low, modern £8 
lines we've won a host of % 
friends for the Milburn. H ‘ 
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It’s the modern, handsome, i 
convenient, pleasure-utility i i ‘ , 
car—the car of the hour. Bel £ 
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Established 1848 
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own English was about the funniest thing 
that the Battler had heard since the busy 
days of September 10, when he had first 
joined out in this great army of emancipa- 
tion. Then, too, Chin always had a full bag 
of.the makin’s and a trick smile, and he 
was rare sport for the Battler. 
But Chin’s pal bothered him a lot. 
“Where'd ya catch this here bird, any- 
how, Wah,” the Battler rambled on. 
“He must be some rare Chinese fowl that 
sailed in on the big draft.” ; 
“Me no cathum; he my plal. Know 
what he fella do? He come ‘long me. 
Sing, he some boy.” ' 
“Some boy is right, Chin Wah. Loosen 
up with the story. You ain’t holdin’ out 
nothin’, are you, Chin? He ain’t no kid- 
naped heathen maiden in disguise or 
nothin’ like that, is he Chin?”’ 
At this suspicious question Chin slowly 
shook his head, and declared in his best 
laundry English just how he came by 
Sing, and how he entered the “Suicide 
Club,” as the men of the machine-gun 
battalion call themselves, the Sun man 
says, ‘in modest moments of self-appraisal 
when on Sunday leaves their best girls 
breathlessly pick up the army pearls dropt 
casually from their lips.”’ 


“Well, Sing he lun launlee up on Hun- 

died Flifty-flif’ Street along me. Not gota 
lotta monee but plenty, so when dlaft 
come my number he way up soon, but 
Sing he way dlon low. Sing he like my 
bludder and he say, ‘I wanta go along 
you.” 
“Dion stleet nother Chineeman he lun 
laundlee and he gotta low number like me. 
Heno wanta glo, so Sing he go that flella 
and he say, ‘Me go flor you.’ That fella 
he say, ‘Sure, Mike,’ and Sing he to go 
blord along me and everting fline.”’ 

“That guy was nuts. That’s what I 
mean, Chin,” interrupted the Battler, 
memories of his valiant claim for exemption 
still green. 

Two full minutes it took Chin to make 
the Battler withdraw his accusation and 
then he continued his narrative. Taking 
the physical examination in the name of 
the rival and less warlike competitor, Sing 
Ing had passed and been ordered to leave 
for Camp Upton October 1. With Chin 
he had reported for duty promptly, and 
after repassing the physical examination 
here had been assigned to the headquarters 
troop. Being of unknown fighting ability 
and handy with the laundry iron and cook- 
stove, it had seemed to the powers that be 
marmy circles that Sing Ing and Chin Wah 
would best do in this non-fighting tho 
quite doggy branch of the service. 

But. Sing and Chin had not been con- 
sulted, and instead of visions of returning 
with medals on their chests and battle- 
sears to go swaggering about Chinatown 
with they could see naught but a peaceful, 
almost household, future pressing some 
general’s pants or running errands on 
notor-cycles, or at the most, carrying mes- 
sages to the front. And Sing and Chin 
wanted service, raw red service, where the 
bullets were the thickest and the battle- 
roar the loudest. 

So, following a conference of war, they 
decided to put in a request for transfer, 
choosing the rollickingest, fightingest, cock- 
est-outfit in the whole division, known 
even by their own admission as ‘The 


who pull the army strings and tangle up 
army red tape jerked a thread here and 
another there and bright and early Tuesday 
morning Sing and Chin, the Celestial twins, 
trekked with mattress and blankets from 
headquarters barracks to the barracks of 
Company A, 304th Machine-Gun Battalion, 
Capt. Alfred Roelker commanding. 

“Sing he sell laundle for tle hundled 


dlolla.”” Chin rose, yawning and stretch- 
ing his five feet four. ‘‘We bly Libbuly 
Bonds. Say, when we go this here damma 


Germainee?”’ 

“Well, whatcha think of that? 
come home, old kid!’ the Battler contrib- 
uted. 
washin’ outfit?’ 


THE NEW LIGHT OF ASIA A 
GENERAL CONVENIENCE 
S the Chinese Rebecca and her: neigh- 
bors foregather at the village well for 
a bit of morning or evening gossip one no 
longer hears the clink of clay vessels on 
the coping as the women await their turn 


the higher note of clattering tin now blends. 
For the Rebecca of the East to-day carries 
the household water-supply in a Standard 
Oil can. As a matter of fact, the empty 
oil-can is the general family container and 
carrier. Babies ride in it, hens lay in it, 
and the week-end visitor utilizes it as a 
“grip!” 

A writer in The World Outlook says of 
the S. O. C.: 


Even the British Army or the American 
woman, the world’s most persistent pokers- 
into-out-of-the-way-places, according to 
Jerome K. Jerome, would have a bit of 
hunt to find any spot in East Asia where 
the petroleum lamp does not shed its 
effulgent rays. Go to the forests of Kok- 
kaido, the mountains of Formosa; to the 
hut by the compost-heap in any ant-hill 
of a village or town in any one of the empire 
provinces of China, some so far away that 
they are not yet on the schoolboy’s map, 
and, besides the hut, include the yamun 
of each of the many varieties of Chinese 
who toil not nor spin but only take the 
Government cumshaw; go also to the nipa 
or cogon shelter of the rice-paddy farmer 
in the Philippines, not forgetting the erst- 
while head-hunter of the mountain prov- 
inces and the skilful wielder of the kris in 
Moroland—in all you will find the cheerful 
and odorous kerosene lamp. This lamp 
may be suspended mid glittering crystals 
from the ceiling, or, with a headlight re- 
flector, be fastened on the wall, or, and 
much, much more frequently, it may be 
the little bright-colored tin hand lamp, the 
particularly potent hit of the Company. 

In regions where the name of the United 
States may be unknown, the ‘‘Great Com- 
pany’’ is a revered household word. How 
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has this ‘‘drive of civilization”’ been carried | 
on, been executed? The obvious answer 
is, by vision, by enterprise, exprest in the 
modern terms of organization and adver- 
tisement. What is the cost of a few hun- 
dred millions of red or green tin lamps with 
oil enough to run them for a few weeks, dis- 
tributed intelligently, compared with the 
returns from this psychological advertising? 


So much for what the cans originally 
contain. It is the emptied vessel that 





Suicide Club”; and the little gods of fate 


now concerns us, for it is used in the | 
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goon Trophies 
KEY WEST CIGARS 


We want to send you on approval, charges 
prepaid, no cash in advance, no “collect on 
delivery,” and no obligation to keep them if 
not satisfactory, some of our THOMPSON'S 
TROPHIES—KEY WEST CIGARS. 

When these cigars are received, smoke four 
or five of them, and if they do not please you, 
return the remainder at our expense and you 
will owe us nothing. If you like the cigars, 
send us your check. 

THOMPSON’S TROPHIES are made by 
skilled workmen, in our Key West factory, ninety 
miles from Havana, under the same climate and 
atmospheric conditions that prevail in Cuba, 
which, as all smokers know, give cigars flavor and 
aroma that is otherwise unobtainable. 

THOMPSON'S TROPHIES are full size, im- 
ported filler, and MILD. $5.75 per 100, or $3.15 
tor 50 (10% discount on standing orders for ship- 
ments to go forward monthly or oftener). Send for 
them—send TODA Y—on this “try’em before you 
buy’em” offer. Write us on your business station- 
ery or enclose your business card, and state whether 
you want 100 or 50, and prefer light, medium or 
dark color. 


THOMPSON & COMPANY 
325 Townley Bldg., MIAMI, FLORIDA 














THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education aud culture are truly esteemed. 





Has Not Changed 


the quality of material used in the Ivory Garter, 
Nearly every article or commodity in the world 
has advanced in price or been cheapened in 


quality. But the price of the Ivory Garter has 
4 not changed and the materials used are just the 


4 same as before the war. 


; FINE FOR CHRISTMAS 
i] Because it is beautiful in design and finish. 
= Most useful present too, because it doesn’t bind, 
is very light and comfortable. Ask your dealer 
or will send prepaid upon receipt of price. 
Prices: 50c, 35c, 25c. 
IVORY GARTER CO., Sole Mfrs. 
New Orleans, U. 8. A. 
New York Sales Office, 200 Fifth Avenue 
<= rene 5 : 
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language. 


Punctuation 
Business Letters 
Capitalization 

i unciation 
Social Letters 
Word Usage 
General Faults 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


4 
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Unusual Spellings 
Special Accents 
Caltured 
Pronunciation 
Syllabication 
Vowel Sounds 
Consonants 
Word-Building 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 














Fictional Stories 
Magazine Articles 
Compiling Books 
Test of Ability 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 


MR. H. P. WARREN, Marshall 
Field & pany’s former 
Advertising Manager: 

“*Your course is rich and 
fine. You seem to have 
condensed the experience 
of years into a few sen- 
tences that a business man 
can use immediately.” 
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' Book Reviews 
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354-60 Fourth Ave., 
New York 


five further monthly 
soc each, $3 in all. 


refund the soc paid. 
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English and put the force in. 


d 
I want to look over —, ' 
i y's “Art of Writing 


me for 5 days’ free examination. 
Ienclose soc stamps and, if I de- 
cide to keep the books, will send 
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Let These Books Clear Up 


Your English Troubles 


Six vitally valuable little volumes that will take the faults out of your 
Written by Sherwin Cody, the famous 
Business Teacher, for the business man or woman who needs a genuinely 
practical help in handling correctly and commandingly our puzzling 
Each book is indispensable. 


Do You Ever Make Mistakes? 


Of course you do—everyone does. And'certainly 
the ambitious business man or woman can ill afford 
to have his or her work marred by errors. Your 
work need not be; whatever your weakness, whether 
spelling, punctuation, word usage, you will find a 
great help in overcoming it in this valuable little 
book, Dictionary of Errors. It clears: up in simple, 
easily understood language, the mistakes you are 
likely to make in grammar, letter-writing, pro- 
nunciation, and many other subjects. 


Does Grammar Sometimes Puzzle You? 


No one is free from the perplexities that con- 
stantly come up regarding the grammatical use of 
English. Above all others, the man who would put 
power into business speech or writing, should be on 
familiar ground in solving the questions of grammar 
that he is sure to meet again and again. If you 
would be sure of these vital points whenever they 
arise, keep handy a copy of this practical book, 
Grammar, for easy reference. It will answer every 
one of your questions in a moment. 


Are Words Stumbling Blocks? 


Do not their irregularities of form and use often 
trip you up and make you wish :u could master 
regular and irregular words so that their spelling or 
pronunciation or meaning would always be clear to 
you?) You can—if you have this reliable help, 
Word-Study, to solve your many word problems. 
It gives you quickly and easily just the information 
you constantly need_in turning out acceptable 
letters, reports, and other work. You will find ita 
valuable desk companion. 


Put Power Into Your Writing 


—that dynamic essential that turns a black and 
white printed sheet into a live-wire, result-producing 
representative. Do you want to put more of that 
quality into your business literature—acquire just 
the right style to make your work compelling? Yes! 
then get this little wonder-book, Composition. It 
will show you how to develop the power of forceful 
expression that is so vital both in talking and in 
writing successful business letters, advertisements, 
booklets, etc. 


Have You Time to Read? 


No matter how little time you have—if it’s only 
ten minutes a day—what's the use of wasting it ? 
You can spend it in reading that is at once enter- 
taining, and of real, practical, business value—if 
you have the right guide to the right books. This 
little volume, How and What to Read, is an “‘open 
sesame” tothe kind of literature that will strengthen 
your grip on English. Describes the advantages of 
different styles, authors, and kinds of literature. 


Extra Money from Writing 


Successful writing is largely a matter of training 
—not alone of talent, says this convincing volume, 
Story-Writing and Journalism, a it goes on to 
pour out a fund of suggestion, information, and 
instruction that might easily mean “big money” 
to the man or woman who accepts and uses it. The 
book shows you how to produce the “stuff” that 
wins—whether it be an advertising booklet, a story, 
a newspaper report, or any other money-making 
composition. 


so are the terms. 





Shall and Will 
Infinitives 

Idioms 

Collective Nouns 
Errors in Tenses 
Errors in Pronouns 
Parts of Speech 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 








Power of Simplicity 


igrammatic Style 


E 

Basser Methods 
inati Reality 

Use of Models 








-Ridicule—Humor 


Harmony 
Etc., Etc.,' Etc. 





Modern Literature 
Short Stories 
Realistic Novelists 
: tic Novelists 
What is a Good Novel? 
How to,Read Poems 
Studying Shakespeare 
Etc., Etc., Etc. 
E. "E. RICHARDS, President 
State Bank of Woodstoek, 
Woodstock, Il. 








“If I am in doubt as to 
the proper placing of verbs, 
adverbs, adjectives, etc.,a 
reference to the books de- 
cides the question. Noth- 
ing could be of more direct 
and practical use than this 
set.” 


Business-Like, Interesting, Necessary 


You will need all of these books some of the time and some of 
FUME & WAGHALLS COMPANY \ them you will be reaching for many times a day when you have 
iscovered how easily they will solve your puzzles. Every 
man in business must have a grip on good English. And by 
\ gradually assimilating the practical instruction of these six 
little volumes—by keeping them handy for continual 
reference, you will build this absolutely essential founda- 
omienite of \ tion of success. 
therwise, will 


return books in 5 days and you are to 
Dig. 11-17-17 


And the Price is Right 


$3 is the cost of these six volumes, payable 


50 cents a month after you have examined and accepted them. 


ote \ Send the coupon to-day with 50 cents. 


If 5 days’ examina- 


tion does not convince you of the value of the books, send 
pe them back and your money will be refunded. Each book 
\ is 54 by 4inches. Cloth bound and the set neatly boxed. 


ee \ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York City 











Eastern household daily for some utili. 
tarian purpose. In the first place, it is the 
universal unit of Instead of 
selling by the liter or gallon, the local 
coconut-oil producer quotes his Pricese hy 
the Standard Oil And, says the 
writer in The World Outlook: 


measure, 


can. 


Some handy Orientals make of the 
versatile oil-can a very good traveling 
week-end box. Flattened and shaped 
properly, a can makes a practical shelter 
from the rain—that is, as hat or umbrella. 
And as the patter of the drops on the tip 
is musical, rhythmieal, the muses of poetry 
and music are aided. ; 

Saunter through a village, or in the parts 
of a city where the people live, and yoy 
will see dwellings in plenty with the 
weatherside clapboarded with flattened 
out oil-cans; the same material neatly 
covers the comb of the thatched roof, and 
sometimes roofs instead of being thatched 
will be wholly made of oil-can tiles, The 
cooking shelter, or kitchen, is sided up with 
oil-can boards, and all this metal building. 
material is oxidized to a most effectiye 
reddish-brown tinge. 

In the houses, native or foreign, private 
or hotel, offices not excepted, the dust-pans 
used are made from oil-cans; one end, part 
of a side, and two sides cut sloping, making 
the utensil. If the yard is swept this 
brand of dust-pan is used to gather up the 
refuse. The caminero, or “‘road-keeper,” 
uses this same capacious dust-pan when 
brushing up his section of the street or 
road. 

As you stroll along the street, a babe, 
with all the accumulated wisdom of past 
ages of anceséry in his inscrutable, baffling 
black eyes, .may deign to glance at you 
with his curiously appraising, supercilious 
expression, from his carriage made from a 
Standard Oil can, pushed with conscious 
pride by nurse or sister, according to the 
station in life of the occupant. 

The family hen lays her eggs and later 
sits with the patient dignity of maternity 
on her quota of the same in a nest made 
from half of a Standard Oil can. 

But as a water-carrier the oil-can tran- 
scends all its other uses. A stout stick 
across one open end of a can fastened inside 
by nailing each end of the stick to a side 
of the can, and a five-gallon water-pail is 
the result. A pole of bamboo or othe 
flexible strong wood from three to five 
feet long, a Standard Oil can-pail swuy 
on either end and the stick balanced wel 
on a shoulder of a boy or a man, anda 
durable, utilitarian water-wagon is col 
structed, having a capacity of ten gallons 
and moving with a steady speed of a fast 
human trot. 

If the purveyor be a girl she takes one 
can only; and if a Filipino, balances it m 
her head and never slops a drop; ifs 
Japanese or a Chinese, it is carried some F 
where on the shoulder or back, and in at} 
ease the earrier trudges or patters along 
with sturdiness and ofttimes grace. Iti 
something that rivals the fascination of 
tight-rope feats to watch a half a score @ 
more Filipino girls swinging along, et! 
with a five-gallon Standard Oil can fille 
with water on her well-poised head. 


eat 











In the quiet of early morn or the stillnes 
of evening, groups still gather, in the East 
for gossip and water at the well or hydrav! 
but with the chatter of tongues 18 20 
blended the rattle of the useful Standar 
Oil cans. 
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AMERICANS WERE FIGHTING EARLY 
AT THE FRONT 


HE “red-headed gunner”’ who fired the 

frst American shot at the Germans 
was not the first American on the firing- 
line by a long shot. Americans have been 
there almost from the start, and in large 
numbers, too. Some of them have become 
well known; others have been doing their 
work just as bravely and well, tho undis- 
covered by fame. Lord Northcliffe recently 
said to a Chicago Tribune reporter: 


I do not suppose that there are very 
many people in this country who know 
what a large number of Americans have 
been fighting the Germans in France ever 
since the war began. You will before long 
have a very big, and I am sure from what 
I have seen of them a very formidable, 
foree in the field. But you have had for 
three years and three months past a num- 
ber of brave and adventurous young 
Americans putting their backs into the 
war alongside of the British and the French. 
That is how I am able to describe a visit 
to American troops on the French front, 
altho you have not as yet officially taken 
your places on that front with the armies 
that you have raised for the crushing of 
the Prussian attempt at world-domination. 

The first. time I came across Americans 
at the war was in September, 1914, only 
about a month after it had begun. During 
the Battle of the Marne I was billeted 
in a village where there were a number 
of dispatch-riders belonging to the British 
Army. I was a good deal surprized to find 
that among them were many from the 
United States. On their motor-cycles 
they were doing excellent work and 
thoroughly enjoying it. 

Before this, in the very first days of the 
war, there had been numerous enlisiments 
of Americans in the French Foreign Legion. 
It seemed as if every American young man 
living, or even staying as a visitor, in Paris 
felt that he must be “‘in it.’”” These also 
were rapidly turned into good soldiers. 
The French have testified over and over 
again to their pluck and endurance and 
other valuable fighting qualities. 

There were, and still are, many Amer- 
icans in the French and British Flying 
Services. American boys make very good 
airmen. They have cool heads and bold 
spirits. They very often know something 
about machinery, and readily pick up that 
technical knowledge of engines which is 
80 useful to the driver of an aeroplane. 


Some months ago Lord Northcliffe 
made a visit to the front at the request 
of Sir Douglas Haig. It was in a sector 
where a Canadian regiment was stationed, 
and in the regiment he says hundreds 
of Americans were serving. He says in 
The Tribune: 


They were coming out of the trenches 
one afternoon, after being in them for two 
horrible, muddy, dangerous weeks. I met 
them near the village where they were to 
be in rest billets for a short time. They 
tame down a hillside through a wood of 
tall Pihe-trees, came down with long steps 
Sud cheerful calls to one another, as if 
they had been having the easiest, happiest 
time in the world. 

It was easy to see what continent they 
came from. Tall they were and spare of 
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The Fate of the Unprepared 


Among the remarkable events of 
this war no fact stands out more 
startlingly than the tragic sacrifice 
of Russia's unequipped soldiers. 


The army has been victimized by 
intrigue and treachery. Guns were 
sent to the front without ammunition 
and ammunition without guns. Sup- 
plies were provided that when un- 
packed. proved to be rubbish. Left 
stranded by communications that 
broke down under slight pressure 
the brave Russian troops hurled 
themselves again and again against 
foes perfectly prepared. 

From the very verge of victory 
they doggedly fell back fighting 
with stones and clubs and iron bars, 
resisting heroically but ineffectively. 


No thought can be more abhor- 
rent to Americans than that of our 





One Policy 


boys ruthlessly slaughtered because 
of lack of equipment or support 
which it is the first business of us 
at home to supply. 


Our Government, never before 
so powerful, is working prodigiously 
in the preparation of armies and 
means of warfare. Throughout the 
nation there is a unity of - purpose 
that is piling on the altar of liberty 
every personal ambition and cor- 
porate gain. 


Mines, factories, farms, shipyards, 
the counting houses and shops of 
every industry are laboring day and 
night to supply the sinews of war. 


The Bell System is co-operating 
to mobolize production, transporta- 
tion and communication, and - is 
using its every energy to speed up 
American defense. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND. ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Havana Seconds 


From Factory Direct To YOU By Ex.or Parcel Post Prepaid 


SAVE on Your CIGA RSP) 








NO 
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¢ 


Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantation in Cuba—leaves that are too shord 


to roll into our 1 


> cigars. They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don’t emoke looks, 


Customers call them “Diamonds in the Rough.” All 444 in. long. Only 100 at this “Get Acquainted” 


EA price. Money refunded if you don’t receive at least double value. 


When ordering, specify mild, 


medium or strong. Your check accepted. Our references, Dun's or Bradstreet’s or any . 
To each purchaser of 100 Edwin's Genuine Havana Seconds, we will extend the privilege of ordering, for 800 


additional, one of Edwin's “SAMPLE CASES” containing one sample cigar each of our 12 
Values—priced up to $15.00 per 100, Include this in your order—it’s the biggest sample value ever offered, 


Rest Sellers—all Bargain 





argest Mail Order Cigar ' House /n Th World “i 
EDWIN CIGAR CO. Dept N° > —<@lgss 2536 2342 Tnino Ave. New York 


When in New York SAVE MONEY by Patronizing any of the /OO EDWIN Retai/ Stores 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few drops of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 


“Sis 








—_ 

Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, 
corns, also corns between the toes 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
Freezone on your dresser and never let 
a corn ache twice. 

Small bottles can be had at any drug 
store in the United States or Canada. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati. O. 


— Advertisement 


soft 
and 





The Health-Care of the Growing Child 
by Louis Fischer, M.D. For the mother who would guard her 
child’s health and understand the best treatment during ill- 
ness. Postpaid, $1.37. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. 








Here is one of the most significant and striking books 
yet written on the fate of Belgium—for it is the work 
of a prominent Hungarian journalist, Odon Halasi, 
who recently spent several months in Belgium. 


BELGIUM 


Under the German Heel 


In this remarkable book the author describes vividly 
the torture which “‘Kultur” has inflicted upon Belgium, 
and the hatred it has aroused. e explains the sys- 
tematic means by which the Germans try to smother 
this hatred as well as the national spirit of the Bel- 
gians. The experience of each of the principal cities of 
Belgium, at the time of occupation and during the 
author's visit, is described. The attitude of the writer 
of this book illustrates the fear and hatred which the 
licies of the Germans have inspired in their Austro- 
ungarian Allies. 
Over 260 pages, cloth bound, illustrated ; price $1.50 
net, by mail $1.62. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 











| freed from their tasks. 
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figure, with long, serious jaws, and far- 
seeing blue-gray eyes. Release from the 
cramped positions and the tension of the 
trenches, where there was water two feet 
deep, and where the shelling was almost 
continuous, made them like schoolboys 
They were covered 
with mud. Some of them had their heads 
or arms bandaged. But they were all lithe 
and active, and when they were paraded 
for inspection before being dismissed to the 
cottages and barns where they were to find 
quarters, they had a kind of smartness, in 
spite of their fatigue, in spite of their 
muddy appearance, which imprest me as 
a characteristic decidedly suggestive of the 
American continent. 


And the ‘‘boys” were chewing gum— 
Lord Northcliffe calls it ‘‘sweetmeat”— 
a habit which they have also introduced 
among their British and French comrades 
in arms. And he says further: 


The army doctors are inclined to think 
that it is quite a useful innovation. They 
say that chewing gum has a soothing effect, 
and anything which can quiet the nerves 
of men who are under the fire of trench- 
mortar and mine-throwers, called famil- 
iarly ‘“‘Minnies,’’ from the German word 
** Minenwerfer,”’ is certainly of value. 

Those who are sending parcels to the 
soldiers of the American Expeditionary 
Foree in France should certainly include 
packets of this sweetmeat. 

Another thing which should always be 
put in is a home newspaper, I mean a 
local newspaper, which gives the intimate 
details for which the boys at the front 
long so pathetically when they are far 
away from home. They like to see what 
their friends are doing. They like to read 
about ‘“‘church socials.’”’ They like to know 
that Miss Smith poured tea for Mrs. 
Brown. The troops at the front always 
have plenty of the world’s great news- 
papers to tell them what is going on, but 
the local home journal is a gift for which 
they are always very grateful. 

I saw those American soldiers having 
a feast on some rather special occasion 
and talked with many of them. They all 
assured me that they were very glad to be 
taking part in putting an end to the horri- 
ble organized savagery of the Prussian 
and that they were well looked after. 
They said they could not understand why 
there was at that time so much peace talk 
in the United States. 

They called the Germans ‘“‘slantheads,”’ 
and said, ‘‘If our people at home only 
knew what they are doing to French and 
Belgian women and children, they cer- 
tainly would agree that the war can’t 
stop until the Prussians are down and out.” 
They told me with glee how, when the 
Germans put out boards in front of their 
trenches with ‘‘Why not have a peace 
talk’? chalked on them, the only reply 
they got was a tremendous bombardment 
which cured them of that particular trick 
most effectively. 

Another trick in which the Germans 
indulged with special reference to the 
Americans then fighting against them was 
to spread the report that the Allies had 
hired them to fight. The hire which they 
received amounted to a dollar and a quarter 
a day. .That may have seemed a very 
large sum to the German mind. The wages 
paid in Germany were notoriously small. 

But the men with whom I talked in 
that pine forest and in the village close 
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by were certainly not the kind of men who 


could be attracted by a 
quarter a day into giving 
occupations. There wer 
among them, real-estate 






dollar and 4 
up their usual) 
business mep 
men, lumber 


men, university graduates, engineers That 


silly German story was, like so 


their inept attempts at 


many of 


propaganda, g 


boomerang which returned to hurt those 


who launched it. 
Now the German 


propaganda talk 


makes light of the American armnies 
which are in training for the task of helping 


to end the war. 


There is a stern warni 


in Holy Seripture against the folly of 
underestimating your enemy's strength 
The Germans have already had two lessons 
which ought to have proved to them the 
wisdom of the Biblical adage. They said 
at the beginning, as they had said fo 
years before the war, that the French 
were @ worn-out nation and could not 
stand up in battle against them. They 
called the British Army “contemptible,” 


Let the American 
these taunts. 
are flinging in 
American armies will, I 


people remember 
That which the Germans 
their insolence at the 


know, be dis 


proved in the same crushing and significant 


way. 


WORK OF THE BLUE CROSS ON 
THE BATTLE-FRONT 
| anes and horses are playing an in- 
portant part among our Allies at the 
front, where they are showing conspicuous 


courage and devotion. 


The cavalry horse, 


that picturesque factor in the battles of the 
past, has had little share in the honors of 
the world-war until called upon recently to 
aid in covering the Italian retreat on the 


Isonzo. 


But in a more humble capacity 


this faithful animal has been bearing its 
portion of the burdens of war; for not all 
the labor of dragging the supplies of mv- 
nitions and food to the front trenches has 
been performed by the motor-truck. 
And the dog, ever the faithful friend of 
man, has frequently been of infelligent aid 


on the battle-fields. 


allies suffer as well as the 


And these animal 


men from the 


shell-fire, for to them also comes the death- 


shot or the maiming wound. 


And so they, 


too, have their sympathetic and tender 


nurses, 


In America the Red Star stands 


for the same thing to the animals that the 


Red Cross does to man. 


In France thes 


friends of the suffering animals are desig 


nated by the Blue Cross. 


The society has 


established American headquarters in New 
York, where Mrs. Euphistone Maitland aets 
as secretary, and she declares enthusiast 
cally that the war-dogs’ devotion is equal to 
that of the bravest warrior in the trenches 
In a description of the work of the animal 
at the front, Mrs. Maitland says in tht 


New York Times: 


Many a Blue-Cross dog has his favorit 
master in the regiment, and when this mi#f 
ter-comrade is reported missing, when 


fails to return to his place 


or behind the lines, the grief of his favorit 
dog is at once apparent. Frequently t® 
shown by the dog’s fasting, melanehdlf 
He may go about 


and even sulkiness. 
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nificant An Austin Standard Factory-Building Built for The General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y., in Thirty Working-Days 


“|! Austin Standard Factory-Buildings 
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apacity This is the cross-section of our Austin Standard No. 3 Factory-Build- 
pacity ing for light me anufd acturing. Building No. 89 of The General Electric 


ring its Company, Schenectady, is a Standard No. 3, 100x 300 feet. 
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e death BP 
sO they, Building No. 89 of The General Electric Company at Schenectady, 
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Export Representatives: 


Can be Occupied 
in 30 Working-Days 


OU can move into a new Austin 

Standard Factory-Building in thirty 
working-days from the day you sign 
an Austin Thirty-Day Guaranteed- 
Delivery Contract. 


This is possible because the Austin 
Company—subject to prior sale—actu- 
ally has all the materials in stock ready 
for immediate shipment. 


The General Electric ‘Company, The Day- 
ton Metal Products Company, the United 
States Government, and many others have al- 
ready taken advantage of Austin 30-day Guar- 
anteed-Delivery of completed floor-space. 


You can close the contract for which you 
are negotiating, buy your machinery for “de- 
livery at a given date, and buy your building 
on the same basis: from a catalog, at a given 
price, for guaranteed delivery, ready for occu- 
pancy in thirty working-days. 


Write, phone or wire the office nearest the proposed work 


The Austin Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit Indianapolis 


American Steel Export Co., Woolworth Building, New York 
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The Jar of 
Musterole on 
the Bath-Room 

Shelf 


When little Susie had 
the croup;when Johnny 
got his feet wet and 
caught cold; when 
father sprained his 
knee; when granny’s 
rheumatism bothered 
her—that jar of Muster- 
ole was right there to 
give relief. 


Musterole is a_ clean, 
white ointment made with 
oil of mustard and other 
home simples. It pene- 
trates down to where the 
congestion causes the ache 
or the cold. And the heat 
which it generates usually 
carries off the congestion to- 
gether with the cold or sprain or 
rheumatism. Yet its heat isa non- 
blistering heat. Musterole even 
feels cool a few moments after 
you have appliedit. And the ease 
usually comes immediately while 
you are rubbing on Musterole over 
the place. Keep your jar of Muster- 
ole on the bath-room shelf—handy. 
Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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ERSONAL POWE 


a big practical book by Keith J. Thomas, 

shows you the way to happiness and success 
through mental concentration and the develop- 
ment of energy and will. Read it and make 
good. z2mo, cloth, $1.75; by mail, $1.87. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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TRICO raw Riper 


Clears the Windshield, Top and Bottom, Clean Across 
When it storms—slip it on—one movement of hand 
slides it clean across—removing the hazeand blurin- 
stantly. Theslot between upperandlowerglassforms 
a perfect glass track—works as easily over rubber 
weatherstrip—marvelously simple—on or off in jiffy. 
Demand TRI-CO Rain Rubber for unre- 

stricted vision—the only device that $1 50 
clears the windshield entirely. PRICE, e . 
At Accessory and Hardware Dealers, Garages, Everywhere. 
If your dealer doesn’t carry, send his name, this ad. and 

$1.50—we'll supply you. Mention make of car. 


TRI-CO ‘AL CORP'N, Buffalo, N.Y. 

























duties stoically, searching out the wounded 
on the battle-field, but his eyes are always 
eagerly looking among the dead and dying 
for the man he loves—the man who will 
never come back, the man he will never 
forget. 

All of the Allies except England are 
using dogs on the battle-fields. Germany 
also uses them. The mortality among the 
animals is great. To the cavalry officers 
and men nothing is so horrible as the 
agony of the dogs and horses as they wait 
on the battle-fields or by roadsides for the 
hand that will give them either aid or 
merciful dispatch from their sufferings. 

The knowledge of the importance of 
horses and dogs in war and of their need 
for human help was responsible for the 
organization of the Blue Cross in 1912. 
The society was at once recognized by the 
French Minister of War. Later, sole au- 
thority was given to this organization to 
eare for the war-dogs and horses in the 
kennels and hospitals of France. The 
society was headed by some of the most 
prominent men and women in England, 
with Lady Smith-Dorrien as head of the 
fund. The work has continued, and much 
is being done now by the society all along 
the Western front. Russia cares for her 
own dogs, but Italy has recently enlisted 
the services of the Blue Cross. Great work 
is being done in Saloniki, to which we 
recently sent a magnificent horse-ambu- 
lance. Besides this, we have been asked to 
work with the American Expeditionary 
Force in France. 

Many persons suppose that the motor- 
truck has entirely superseded the horse for 
conveying supplies and food to the soldiers 
on the field and in the trenches, but that is 
not true. Trucks can not go where horses 
can, so Tommy and poilu eat food brought 
to them by horses, and American soldiers 
may soon do likewise.” 

The much-despised mongrel dog has 
come into its own on the battle-front, and 
displays more energy and aptitude for the 
work than its pedigreed companions. The 
active fox-terriers find quite enough to do 
to keep the trenches free from rats, an 


occupation in which they take great 
pleasure. They also prove cheerful com- 
panions for the tired soldiers. Sheep-dogs, 


of which breed there are many at the front, 
are chiefly used for drawing small carts 
and machine guns. The -St. Bernard 
naturally proves a high type of war-dog, 
while among the other breeds that are to be 
found doing their “bit” are mastiffs, 
eollies, bulldogs, all sorts of terriers, and 
dogs from Alaska. These war-recruits 
are not admitted to service in a haphazard 
manner, but must undergo a period of 
intensive training. Miss Maitland says: 
The examination of the dogs that are 
recruited is. made by trained specialists 
of the Blue Cross. The animals are tested 
as to health, endurance, and intelligence. 
None but healthy, intelligent, quick, and 
even-tempered dogs are admitted into 
service. They are then taken to training- 
stations, where for months they undergo 
severe discipline and training. They are 
taught to love their friends, the Allies, and 
to know and hate a German uniform; to 
act as dispatch-carriers, sentinels, prison- 
and munition-guards, as convoys of small 
vehicles, and to work with the Sanitary 





Corps and first-aid units. The dogs gy, 
assigned to the branch of the erty: 
which they are best adapted, P 

These animals, after finishing thy, 
course in training, usually have aby, 
lutely no fear on the battle-fields, Th 
are rapid and eager workers. Caen ¢ 
cowardice and lack of trustworthiness gp 
as rare, if not rarer, among them tha 
among men. 

Among the dogs to undergo operatig) 
and treatment in one of our hospital 
recently was a courier dog, which, ¢ 
wounded several times, and with a ie. 
bone broken by shrapnel while it was ep. 
veying the message, did not slacken Di 
until faint from pain and loss of blood, 

The dogs with the Ambulance (Con, 
go upon the field’in the thickest of figh; 
and seek out the wounded. They rand 
mistake a dead man for a wounded one 
On reaching a wounded man the dog picks 
up the man’s hat or mitten, gnaws of ; 
button or some other means of identi. 
cation, and hurries to the stretcher-heares 
whom he conduets to the wounded mu, 
In this work the dogs are absolutely jp. 
dispensable. Dogs have been known ; 
shield wounded men with their own bodi« 
and so save the lives of the soldiers at {} 
loss of their own. Some of the amb. 
lance dogs are taught to call the ambulang 
to the wounded man by a prearrang 
ery. All the ambulance dogs carry abq 
their necks a flask and a package of row 
dressings for first aid. Often they sta 
by the thirsty, dying soldier to give him 
last drink of water. 

He knows 
whether he is slightly wounded or mortal! 
hurt, and the dog that is only slightly hur 
will not leave the field, but continues his 
work until a Blue-Cross officer insists th: 
And no sooner is } 


The war-dog is no slacker. 


he go to the hospital. 
well than he is eager to return to bi 
dangerous duties. In the Blue-Cross ho 
pitals at the front there are dogs sufe- 
ing from broken legs, effects of gas, liquil- 
fire burns, deafness, and shell-shock. Ani 
there are also patients who are afflicted 
with nervous diseases, insomnia, pneum 
nia, bronchitis, and various other respin- 
The sufferers receive ever 
attention _fror 


tory troubles. 


possible kindness and 
capable specialists who have volunteer 
their services. Of the horses Miss Mai- 
land says: 


, 


It is almost needless to speak of the pa 
horses have in war. They are taken fron 
between the shafts of family carriages, fro 
peaceful pastures, quiet village greens, fron 
the plow, the reaper, and the wagon, to! 
sent to the battle-fields to help fight foro 
countries. There is no animal that bean 
suffering more nobly and uncomplaining! 

“The work of the Blue Cross 1s & 
same for the horses of all of the Allis 
There are twelve base hospitals in Fras 
together with supply-depots and bran 
hospitals, from which the work is cam 
on. These have all been installed ue 
the authority of the French Ministe 4 
War. Talented veterinarians make up4 














efficient staff. 
“When a wounded horse fs brow} 
to the hospital he first gets a 
water. He is then taken to the st 
where a good straw bed and 
await him. Some of the horses am 
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‘‘4 little phohograph for the children? No! A mag- 


nificent musical instrument for them and for me! 


“Did it please my family? Has it come up to my 


expectations? 


““We are absolutely delighted with the Aeolian- 


Vocalion.”” 


By Using the Graduola You Can Really Play 


Tho AFOLIAN- VOCALIO 


CThe Phonograph Made by the Worlds Greatest Music Kouse 


my getting it. "They had been ask-. 

ing for a phonograph for some time. 
Finally my wife said to me seriously that 
I had better buy them an inexpensive 
one. It would amuse them and if we 
chose some good records, would un.. 
doubtedly help them in their music. 

Later as I entered a music store to 
order the kiddies’ talking machine, I 
heard an instrument that at once won my 
genuine interest. ‘This phonograph was 
playing an orchestral record and the or- 
chestration was really splendid. I'd 
never heard anything on a phonograph, 
like it. The strings, woodwinds, and 
brasses had an immediately recognized 
natural quality. 

I heard the record through and it was, 
by far, better phonograph music than I 
had ever expected to hear. Ithad depth, 
beauty and richness, in addition to its 
extraordinary faithfulness in reproducing 
orchestral instruments. 


I Hear the Vocation 


A salesman noting my interest volun- 
teered to further inform me. The first 
thing I noted was the beauty 
of the cases. They were 
simple and in very good 
taste. Due to the depth and 
* aga of their finish, 

ey were exceedingly 
handsome, After playing 
aes 


a children were responsible for 
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two or three vocal and instrumental rec- 
ords which only strengthened my favor- 
able impression of the instrument’ s tone, 
the salesman said, “‘Now I’ll show you 
the Graduola, which makes the Vocalion 
different from all other phonographs.”’ 

Putting in a record of ‘‘Sweet and 
Low’’ he drew a slender, flexible tube 
out of the side of the instrument and took 
the little metal device with which it term- 
inated in his hands. 


I Play the Vocation 


The spirit of the music gripped him. 
His eyes gazed far away and his body 
was slightly swaying and he was holding 
the Graduola to his breast almost as 
though it were a violin. He was feeling 
the melody and was giving color to it 
from Ais own emotion. 
- The man was actually playing! 

“Let me try it,’”? I said. And I 
played record after record. It was a 
very, very wonderful experience. 

The two criticisms I’ d had of the pho- 
nograph were gone. The tone of the 
Vocalion was natural, without stridency 
and here this revolutionary Graduola 
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was taking all the stereotyped quality out 
of its music. 

I buy the Acolian-Vocalion 
Even without its splendid tone and 
other features that made it the greatest 
phonograph I’d ever heard, the Grad- 
uola was enough. No one with a spark 
of musical feeling could fail to appre- 
ciate the tremendous advance this was in 
the phonograph. Somewhat to my sur- 
prise I found the Vocalion cost no more 
than other high-class phonographs. So 
I cancelled my order for the little instru- 
ment and bought a handsome though 
reasonably priced model of the Vocalion. 

A cheap little phonograph for the 
children? No! A magnificent musical 
instrument for them and for me! 

Did it please my family? Has it come 
up to my expectations? 

We are absolutely delighted with it. 
We show it to all our friends and they 
are equally pleased. I have nothing to 
say against other phonographs. They 
are undoubtedly, many of them, fine in- 
struments, but the Graduola, alone, 
makes the Vocalion absolutely supreme 
amongst all such instruments. 


The Aecolian-Vocalion is made 
ina variety of models priced from 
$100 to $350. Models without 
Graduola, $35 to $75. Beautiful 
Art Styles at moderate cost. 
Interesting catalog upon re- 
quest. Address 29 West 42nd 
Street, New York, Dept. E-11. 
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Inherent as the character of a strong man, so quality is born 
and bred in Alexander. From his straight backbone to his 
strong, sinewy edges, sterling quality is found in every fibre 
of this great leather belt. 

It costs more to build this famous Alexander Rim-Grip Belt. 
It calls for better leather, for more skill and care in the 
making. But this better belt has increased production and 
decreased the cost of power transmission in the mightiest 
shops and mills from coast to coast. 


Try Alexander—Tight-Line—the Great Leather Belt, for he’s fit to be trusted 
with that one thing that makes your plant a live, pulsing unit power. 


ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Makers of Leather Belting, Harness Leather, Sole Leather and Leather Specialties. 


Branches: New York, Atlanta, Chicago. Alexander Distributors in all principal 
cities of the United States and throughout the world. 






















































tired to eat, so they sink on the straw 
and fall into a stupor. Unless immediate 
treatment is necessary they are not dis. 
turbed during this rest. But on the fol- 
lowing day all the horses are washed and 
their wounds cleansed, inspected and 
treated. The badly wounded are "tales 
to the hospital, and after operation they are 
sent to the Blue-Cross pastures for recuper- 
ation and convalescence. 





JAPAN’S SUFFRAGE LEADER 10 
STUDY HERE 

IMURA KOMAKU is Japan’s first 

woman suffragist. But she is not 
of the militant kind. One would as soon 
expect to find militancy in the humming. 
bird. In fact, she says that while she has 
been working for suffrage for five years 
she realizes that she can make no ule 
headway at present. And she is frank 
enough to admit that it may be partly 
because she does not know just how to go 
about it. So she has come to this country, 
where she will remain until she has learned 
the English language—and the ways of 
American suffragists. 

Besides being a suffragist she is an 
editor, an actress, and a theatrical man- 
ager. It is as an actress that she has 
gained her suffragist ideas, strangely 
enough, and not as an editor, for it is 
only actresses, it appears, who are able 
to get in touch with the world’s thought 
and trend. To a writer in the Phile 
delphia Press she said: 


I have been fighting for woman suffrage 


in Japan for about five years now, but I 


ean do no more at the present time. | 
have failed for the time being—partly 
through lack of funds to continue the fight, 
partly because of Government opposition, 
and partly because I myself did not quite 
know how I should go about it. 

I am the editor of a woman's magazine 
in Tokyo, and through this organ I sought 
to establish a woman’s suffrage society. 
Three very brilliant women were assoc 
ated with me in this attempt: the wife ofa 
high official, a woman doctor of law, a 
woman physician, and a woman professor 
of mathematics. The wife of the official 
deserted us at the insistence of her hus 
band. We struggled along for a while; 
then the others also left me. Their interest 
in suffrage threatened their respective 
positions. The work, thérefore, is tempo 
rarily discontinued. But I know what 
can be done. I know what will be done 
And I shall never give up. 

Modern Japan is a wonderful nation 
wonderful, indeed, in view of the fact that 
less than fifty years ago no hint of the 
world’s readjustments troubled its long 
sleep. But modern Japan, unfortunately, 
is a man’s world—its women have no patt 
in its great entry into civilization. Ther 
are isolated instances, of course, of womel 
who have emancipated themselves. 

We have great women teachers, gret! 
women writers, great women doctors, ands 
few great women lawyers. But for the 
most part the woman of Japan occuplé 
the same position she did fifty years a 
Few careers are open to women in Japa 
The stage more than any other caret, 
however, offers to women a chance to 
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aequaint herself with the times and their 
character. 

Only the women on the stage have an 
opportunity to talk to men of affairs. The 
wives are not thus honored. So it has 
come about that the actress now occupies 
a place in Japan analogous to that occu- 
pied in Greece of old by women of the 
Aspasia type. That is to say she is 
admitted as an equal to man Ss society. 
She often entertains in her dressing-room 
or at supper, after the play is done, men of 
letters, men of rank, chancellors, envoys, 
gnerals, officials. She is treated with 
respect. She is allowed to mingle in the 
diseussion—whatever it is. Her opinion is 
often worth while and it is often listened to. 
So we find in the Japanese actress a 
yoman conversant with the big issues of 
the day, a woman who is given the chance 
to broaden and grow. In this way I came 
to know that there were women on the 
other side of the world fighting for liberty 
of thought and aciion and creed. You 
ve, lam an actress, and thus I learned 
much that the stay-at-home wife of the 
merchant never dreams exists. 


To be an actress in Japan requires not 
oly an early start, but also a facility in 
many things that may seem foreign to an 
American actress, for Kimura Komaku 
ays that in Japan one must be trained 
fo her profession like an athlete, and 
must know how to juggle, dance, and 
wik on her hands. Her repertory is 
large and of wide range, as you may judge 
for yourself : 


I have played most of Shakespeare’s 
heroines and nearly all the great modern 
tilese—La Tosca, Monna Vanna, Camille. 
Ihave a repertory of 500 plays. I mar- 
age two theaters—the Kimura Komaku 
Theater and the Tokiwaza, both in Tokyo. 

But how I envy the American woman 
her freedom! When my work has gone 
wong and my weariness has been great I 
lave looked toward the day when we, too, 
vould have our freedom, and new courage 
has come to me to continue the battle for 
the women of my race. 

It is being hampered at every turn, 
merely because I am a woman, that is so 
disouraging in Japan. I feel that I must 
make all the women of Japan realize that 
liberty for women is no idle dream. Most 
of them look at me aghast when I speak 
fit, It is not ‘“‘nice’”’ to discuss such 
things, The very virtuous shudder and 
thange the subject. But there are those 
tho come back to me quietly, privately, 
ad ask new wistful questions and plead 
with me to tell them more. So you see 
we have made a beginning. 

When I first began to speak in public in 
big hall in the city of Tokyo, there were 
oten demonstrations against me, but I 
persevered. I worked on the stage, pub- 
lished my magazine, and made public ad- 
dresses until my health gave out. So I 
teided to come to this country and 
Increase my knowledge. I feared that I 
night be on the wrong track. But since 
talking to some of the great suffrage leaders 
it America I am full of new courage and 
tew hope, I shall carry with me a great 
message of encouragement when I go back. 
Madame Komaku has brought with her 
clippings from Japanese newspapers show- 
ig Congresswoman Jeannette Rankin’s 
{ue looking out at one from the quaint 
tmhoteness of-Japanese printed characters. 
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Keep up your efficiency 
despite the war— 


The Library Bureau Card ledger and state- 
ment equipment is ideal for mechanical 
It increases efficiency and at the 
same time makes the office a better place to 





posting. 


work in. 


Truly, it is the 


banker’s solution 


of the present-day labor shortage. 
To mention just one feature — the specially 


built L. B. Card tray. 


It holds all the cards 


that one bookkeeper would ordinarily handle, 


all in correct working position. 
compact ledger possible. 


accuracy a certainty. 


Let us tell you more about the L. B. Card 
ledger —the daily balance feature — its flex- 
ibility —its saving in time—its economy in 
cost of equipment and maintenance. 


Call at any branch office or telephone for our repre- 


sentative. 


typical bank installation. 





Card and filing 
systems 
Founded 1876 
Boston New York Philadelphia 


43 Federal st. 


Albany, 51 State street 

Atianta, 124-126 Hurt building 
more, 22S. Charles street 

Bridgeport, 311 City Savings Bank 


ul! rg 
Buffalo, 508 Marine Nat. Bank 
buildin; 


Cleveland, 243 Superior arcs.de 
Columbus, 517 Columbus Savings 
building 


an 
Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric 
building 


316 Broadway 910 Chestnut st. 


Detroit, 400 Majestic building 

Fall River, 29 Bedford street 

Hartford, 64 Pearl street 

Houston, 708 Main street 

a Fletcher American 
Bank buildi 


in 
Kansas City, 215 Ozark building 
Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block 
Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, 





out 
New Orleans, 512 Camp street 
Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver building 


The most 


Makes speed-lwvith- 


Write for booklet that tells all about one 


Filing cabinets 
wood and steel 


Chicago 
6 N. Michigan ave. 


Providence, 79 Westminster 


street 
Richmond, 1219 Mutual building 
St. Louis, 618-621 Boatmen’s Bank 
building 
St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade 
Scranton, 408 Connell building 
Springfield, Whitney building 
Syracuse, 405 Dillaye building 
Toledo, 551 Spitzer building 
Washington, 743 15th street, N.W. 
Worcester, 716 State Mutual bidg, 
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peeding Up |, 
Paul 
° . fourt 
Speed, efficiency and economy—that is the Challenge } ja, 
to American industry today. ; 
. . \ 
Above all, speed—but in modern industry no spee< {iil 
. . ° ° i‘ Da 
that has staying power is gained without efficiency, 2 
. is isting 
Economy is needed, too, but it is economy of time |, 
materials and labor—not mere hoarding of money, 
‘ x 4m 
Pierce-Arrow trucks are ready to do their share in the Jind 
= ; ; ved 
speeding up process. They were doing it before the} 'y 
war. -They have been doing it in increasing measur” 
ever since. Relieving the shortage of horses, doing j Def 
. rence 
work that no horses could do, taking over traffic hope} W 
lessly delayed by freight congestion and embargoes]. ti 
ircveasing practicable hauling radius, Pierce-Arroy 
Not 
trucks have enabled many of the country’s larges form 
* r rorked 
manufacturers to speed up operation, increase output} jiu 
and make deliveries in record time. tia 
Specific data is available covering the cost of operation of Prad 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Trucks in many different lines of ff 
business, such as Transports, Grocery, Contracting, * 
Coal, Brewery, Textile, Oil, Dry Goods, Chemicals, ete. nriet 
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All Pierce-Arrow Trucks ‘Ah 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Family Growing Rapidly.— Mr. and Mrs. 
Pyul Fremont are the proud parents of a 
fourth son since last Thursday.— Decorah 


a,) Republican. 





Encouraging Sign.—Moturr—* Do you 
‘hink Charles means business? ”” 

DavcuteR—“ Well, every night he calls 
eee in his pocket The Real Estate Bulletin 
isting the houses for rent.” —Brooklyn 


ilizen. 





American Attitude.—‘‘ American as you 
ye, don’t you think you would really be 
wed by the presence of a king? ”’ 

“Not if I held an ace.”—Baltimore 
{mertcan. 


tence between a drama and a melodrama?” 


ows the villain over. In a melodrama 
throws him over a cliff.” —Judge. 

Not Infectious—Mistress (engaging 
ww maid)— You say the last family you 
worked for were Germans? ” 

Mam (apologetically) — *‘ Yes’m — but 
ey was sterilized when war broke out.”’ 
-Snap-Shots. 


I don’t like to express myself,’ said 
lr, Meekton. “If I advocate it and 
larietta finds she doesn’t like polities, 
“ll blame me for getting her into it.”— 
Jashington Star. 

\ Well-Mannered Snake.—Nortice—I 
uve put-a bull-snake in my alfalfa field, 
rthof town, to catch the gophers. Please 
not bother him or shoot at him, as he is 
god, well-behaved snake and harmless 
ept to gophers and mice.—H. L. Hum- 
ry—Adv. in the Abilene (Kan.) Register. 


Progressive Ireland.—An Irishman and 
ot were arguing as to the merits of their 
mpective countries. 

‘Ah, weel,” said Sandy, “ they tore 
wan auld castle in Scotland and found 
any wires under it, which shows that the 
wlegraph was knoon there hoondreds 0’ 
ears ago.” 

“Well,” said Pat, “ they tore down an 
ild castle in Oireland, and there was no 
mes found undher it, which shows that 
ey knew all about wireless telegraphy in 
iland hundreds av years ago.”—Pitis- 
wg Chronicle Telegraph. 

Chinese Situation Serious.—One of 
Vashington’s citizens recently saw Admiral 
(leaves, the man who drove the sub- 
mines away from the Pershing flotilla, 
viking in civilian clothes. There is an 
wer requiring officers to wear uniform at 
il times. The citizen went to Secretary 
Daniels, 

a Mr.:Secretary,”” he whispered breath- 
tly, “I just saw Admiral Gleaves in 
citizen's clothes. Why is he in disguise?” 
“Sh!” said the Secretary. ‘It’s the 
Chinese situation.” 

* Chinese situation?” 

Yes,” replied the Secretary, in all seri- 
wustess. “ Admiral Gleaves’s last clean uni- 
form did not come back from the laundry.” 
New York Evening Journal. 
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“Well, in a drama the heroine merely | 


Off the Griddle.—The hotel was over- 
crowded and a very fat man had been 
forced to spend the night on a wire cot 
minus blankets and mattress. ‘“‘ How did 
you sleep?” inquired the clerk the next 
morning. 

“Oh, I slept all right,” the fat man 
assured him, ‘‘ but I certainly looked like a 
waffle when I got up this moging! ”’— 
Milestones. 





Exemption Refused.—Samuel Horowitz, 
who wanted an exemption from military 
service upon the ground that he is a vege- 
tarian, said that the officials of his local 


| board had told him that he wouldn’t 


“ 


have to “‘eat the Germans,” but “ fight 
them.”’ Isaac T. Flatto, chairman of the 
committee to which his appeal was re- 
ferred, found this answer of the local 
officials quite fair and recommended that it 
be affirmed.—New York Evening Sun. 

Hailed a New Topic.—The kindergarten 
had been studying the wind all week—its 
power, effects, ete.—until the subject had 
been pretty well exhausted. To stimulate 
interest, the kindergartner said, in her most 
enthusiastic manner: 

‘“* Children, as I came to school to-day in 
the trolley-car, the door opened and some- 


| thing came softly in and kissed me on the 


Prudent.—‘‘ Do you want your wife to 
+9 ” j 


cheek. What do you think it was? ” 
And the children joyfully answered, 
“The conductor ! ’”’—Harper’s Magazine. 





Blacksmith’s War-Garden 
The village blacksmith planted peas 
And carrots, too. 
"Twas a small garden, if you please, 
He had in view. 


But neighbors let their poultry stray 
From divers pens. 
The blacksmith now puts in the day 
A-shooing hens. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
New Use for Motorists.—As the motor- 
ear dashed through a little village the 


| driver pulled up with a frantic jerk. A 





man was standing right in front of his 
machine waving his arms violently, and 
shouting: “Stop! Hi! Stop!” 

““What’s the trouble?” snapt the 
motorist. ‘Is it a police-trap? Because, 
if it is, I wasn’t driving more than twenty 
miles an hour——” 

“‘ That’s all right, sir,” said the country- 
man, blandly. ‘I ain’t no. policeman. 
Only my wife has been invited to a wedding 
to-morrow, and I wanted to ask if you 
could spare her a drop o’ gasoline to clean 
her gloves with.” —Tit-Bits. 


An Awful Penalty—‘‘I have come 
here,”’ said the angry man to the superin- 
tendent of the street-car line, “to get 
justice; justice, sir. Yesterday, as my wife 
was getting off one of your cars the con- 
ductor stept on her dress and tore a yard 
of frilling off the skirt.” 

The superintendent remained cool. 
“Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘ I don’t know that 
we are to blame for that. What. do you 
expect us to do? Get her a new dress? ” 

“No, sir, I do not intend to let you off 
so easily as that,” the other man replied 
gruffly. He brandished in his right hand 
a small piece of silk. 

** What I propose to have you do,” he 
said, “is to match this silk.”—-New York 
Times. 








HE gums are the 

keys to health 
You must keep your 
gums firm or your 
teeth will loosen. 
They may even 
drop out. You must 
prevent tender gum 
spots or bleeding 
gums at all hazards, 
For these mean 
Pyorthea. 

Four out of five 
people over forty 
suffer from Pyor- 
thea (Riggs’ Dis- 
ease). This means 
that their gums in- 
flame and 
and expose the 
teeth to painful 
tooth-base decay. 

Don’t wait for 
asingle tender gum 
spot ‘to appear. 
Start using For- 
han’s now. It 
positively pre- 
vents Pyorrhea, if 
used in time and 
used consistently. 
It promptly re 
lieves tender gums, 
bleeding gums. It firms 
up the gum tissues 
and means firmer. 
sounder teeth as well. 

Forhan’s, in fact, 
has qualities un 
possessed by any 
ordinary tooth 
paste; and it cleans 
teeth scientifically 
also. It is cool, 
antiseptic, pleasant. 

If gum-shrinkage 

has already set in, 
start using Forhan’s 
and consult a den- 
* tist immediately for 
special treatment. 
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FORHAN CO. 
196 6th"Ave., N.Y. 
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UAINT and 
curious—the 
kind you can- 

not get else- 

“ where—for men, 
ee Women and children, 
are beautifully illustrated 
(many in actual colors) and accurately 
described in this fascinating “Book of a 
Thousand Gifts” which is mailed post- 
paid on request. , 
WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY 


See what “delightfully diferent” gifts may 
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be obtained by mail at Vantine’s for a few +° 
e« cents or a few dollars. Send now, the edition 2 


is limited. Your name and dress on a 


postal will do. Address Dept. 3). 
Vantine’s Gift Suggestions 
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Z15248—Lacquer cabl- 
net containing 2 bottles 
of Vantine’s . Oriental 
perfumery. A different 
« * odor in each bottle. 

t ice prepaid, $1 


“” *A-A-VANTINE-&-CO-Inc- > 
‘. Fifth Avenue & 39th Street, New York .”. 
0 SO. SSO OS ° SEO EPO aS 


L12316—Miyajimi wood 
nut set and hammer 
with removable anvil in 
center of bowl, hand- 
decoration. 
Price prepaid, $1 
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relief for you! 


To permanently relieve foot troubles, you | 
must correct the cause. Fallen arch bones” 
cause pains in feet, legs and back. Low- _ 
ered metatarsal bones, pressing on sole of 
foot, cause callouses. Misaligned heel 
and ankle bones cause run-over heels. 





djustable 
Foot Appliances 


correct these troubles by 
supporting misplaced 


Oy 




























bones in normal position, 
Soft inserts, in overlapp- 
ing pockets, permit any 
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adjustment needed for 
perfect comfort. 

No metal: no breaking in. 
soft, flexible leather; fea- 
therlight. Give immedi- 
ate relief. Sold by shoe 
dealers—if not by yours, 
write us. 


per he Send for treatise on foot troubles. - 
§. —_- Wizard Foot Appliance Co., 1623 Locust St., St. Louis. 





























All About Aircraft 


By Ralph Simmonds. Al! about airships, 
aeroplanes, and balloons, aerodynamics, en- 
gines, etc. Early experiments, experimenters, 
etc, Chapters about aircraft in the present 

~4 war. A great, fascinating story of the conquest 
of the air. 78 full-page illustrations show practically every 
known type of aircraft. $2.00; by mail $2.12. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave. , NewYork 












A new system of teaching natural science 
Fx to children, by W. J. Claxton. Seventeen 
Se fascinating chapters describing the tailor 
caterpillar, the mason wasp, the carpenter 
hornet, the upholsterer bee, and many others, 
each a chatty little history that no youngster 
will fail to appreciate. z6mo, cloth, with 8 
lates sn color and black-and-white, 6o0c; by mail, 68c. 

unk & Wagnalis Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 
AMERICAN OPERATIONS 


November 1.—A United States Treagr 
warrant for $435,000,000 is turned oy. 
to representatives of the British Go, 
ernment for war-purposes, 

Washington announces the torpedoing » 
the transport Finland. The ene 
not vitally damaged, but nothing is ee 
known as to the loss of life or injury 
to those on board. 3 


November 2.—Washington announces thy: 
the Government will be prepared 4 
meet any demands for airplanes thy: 
may be made by this Government » 
by the Allies after next July, 

The Navy Department announces thy 
two members of the gun-crew of ¢h; 

Finland, two enlisted men, and {oy 

members of the ship’s civilian cr 

were killed when she was torpedoci 

A naval seaman is missing. Five of t} 

victims were drowned. A French dis 

patch states that among the surviyos 
of the Finland were several members ¢ 
the crew of the torpedoed Aniilles, 


November 3.—In a dispatch lacking detail 
Washington reports that twelve men. 
bers of the crew of a picket-boat of t} 
battle-ship Michigan are lost when their 
boat founders in home waters. 

Members of the American Field-Seryis 
who were returning home on th 
Finland reach Paris. Only one mana 
board saw the periscope of the a 

was 2 






tacking submarine, and there 


time to give an alarm before the shit 
struck. 














The Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe 


_ INTIMATE PEN PORTRAITS OF THE MEN WHO WILL DECIDE THE 
MAKING OF THE NEW EUROPE 


Illustrated with Photogravures. 





By PRINCESS CATHERINE RADZIWILL 


Author of ** Memories of Forty Years,” 


=) Russia Marriage Market,” etc., etc. Greece 

5 France In this work the Princess gives her impressions Italy 

Austria of ‘Sovereigns and Statesmen”’ with a critical eye Turke 
upon personality, temperament, and character. y 
Bulgaria Her main idea circles around the days which will Germany 
Servia see the close of the present war and the discussions England 
Belgium from which will evolve the arrang2ments forming Et 
gi the basis of the Peace Treaty. ce 


Her pen:lacks none of its candor or incisive satire, and throughout 
the running sequence of comment and anecdote is a linking of thought 
which shows that the Princess has in clear view her aim to convey to 
her readers sharply focused portraits of the men who will have the 
making of the new Europe in their hands, 

Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.66 
ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“The Royal 








Three Americans were killed, five wount- 
ed, and eleven captured during a Ger- 
man raid on a trench held by American | 
infantry on November 3, General 
Pershing reports. 


November 5.—In order to avert th 
menace of enemy aliens the Washington 
authorities are considering plans fr 
rounding them up and shipping tha 
to points at least 100 miles inland. 

A man supposed to be a German spyi 
found by Secret-Service agents secreted 
in the crow’s-nest of a United State 

ransport. When arrested he tore int 

small bits a paper that was afterwan 
pieced together and information df: 
vital nature, according to the agent 
was discovered. 

Details of the attack on the trench bel 
by the American infantry on Nover 
ber 3 state that the United State 
troops were cut off from relief by: 
superior force, and, tho they fought 
gallantly, were finally overwhelme 
by numbers. 


November 6.—Washington dispatches sta 
that 500,000 more men will be sw 
moned for the Selective-Draft am 
of the United States before spring. 


The American soldiers wounded in & 
German raid are reported to be do 
well in the base-hospital. The artillery 
duel still continues. The Ament 
Congressional party visits the 
where the troops are billeted. 


November 7.—Secretary McAdoo # 


nounces that the subscriptions to th 





second Liberty Loan amounted ® 
$4,617,532,300, in which 9,400! 
men and women of the coull 
participated. 





The American _war-mission, headed is 
Col. E. M. House, arrives safely a! 

























Nov 





British port. They will attend t 
inter-Allied conference for the pues 
of coordinating all “resources ™ * 









supreme drive against Germany. 
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Dispatehes from the French front report 
the German artillery as unusually 
active, shells of all calibers raining 
down upon the American positions, A 
second raid was anticipated but did 
not develop. 

WITH AMERICA’S ALLIES 
November 1.—Sir_ Erie Geddes, First 
Lord of the British Admiralty, an- 

nounces in Parliament that between 

40 and 50 per cent. of the German sub- 
marines operating in the North Sea 
and the Atlantic and the Arctic oceans 
have been sunk, and that during the 
last quarter the enemy lost as many 
under-sea craft as during the whole of 
1916. 

In a statement to the Associated Press 
Premier Kerensky declares that Russia 
is worn by the war-strain, and says that 
the people are asking: ‘‘Where is the 
British fleet?” 

Advices received at the Italian Embassy 
in Washington state that British and 
French reenforeceements have arrived 
on the Italian front, and that 30,000 
of these troops will be available within 
four or five days. London reports 
state that the main part of General 
Cadorna’s armies has crossed _ the 
Tagliamento River in good order and 
is forming on the west bank to check 
the Austro-German advance. A Berlin 
report states that the invaders have cut 
off a portion of the Italian rear guard, 
capturing’ 60,000 additional prisoners, 
making a total of 180,000 for the drive. 

London reports two successful air-raids 
by Allied aviators on towns in Rhenish 
Bavaria, eighty miles from the French 
border. Eight persons are reported 
killed and twenty-one injured in a 
German air-raid on London. 

British forces in Palestine resume their 
offensive, London announces, occupying 
Beersheba, despite determined resis- 
tance, and capturing 1,800 prisoners. 


November 2.—An announcement from 


Berlin, by way of London, states that. 
the German forces have begun a re- 
treat from the Chemin des Dames north 
of the Aisne River and east of Soissons 
where the battle-line approaches nearest 
to Paris. The withdrawal is believed 
to have been caused by the tremendous 
pressure of General Pétain’s troops. 

London reports that large German forces 
are being rushed to the Trentino front 
for the purpose of striking the flank 
and rear of the armies of General 
Cadorna which are now massed on the 
west bank of the Tagliamento River in 
fighting contact with the van of Field- 
Marshal Mackensen’s invading army. 
A fleet of Zeppelins is reported to have 
left Lake Constance for the Trentino, 
and German troop-trains for Trent are 
being doubled. Already heavy artil- 
lery-fire on both sides is reported as 
each side is feeling out the other's 
positions. 

Discussing the reports from abroad that 
Russia was out of the war, Premier 
Kerensky assures the Associated Press 
representative in Petrograd that while 
his country is not out of the conflict she 
needs aid urgently in the form of 
money and supplies. He appeals to the 
world not to lose faith in the Russian 
revolution. Washington announces at 
the same time that a loan of $31,700,000 
to Russia has been authorized. 


November 3.—In a sharp naval battle in 


the Kattegat, an arm of the North Sea, 
British destroyers sink the German 
auxiliary cruiser Marie and ten armed 
patrol vessels. Sixty of the crew of the 
Marie were killed, and many wounded. 
London reports that the Germans 
evacuate the whole section on the 
usne front for a distance of thirteen 











Make These Two Acid Tests— 


Apply them both to typewriters. And you 
will always choose and use the ““ROYAL”’ 


Test it first for efficiency—the “ROYAL” gives 
a better quality of press work, a perfect alignment; 
is easier to work with, easier to adjust; and more 


suited 


And then 


will last and give perfect service years longer than 
you have thought any machine could. 


—and You Will Always Choose 
and Use the “ROYAL” 


Write or telephone our nearest branch for a demonstration; there 
will be no more obligation on your part, than if we gave it at our 
own office or at one of the regular business shows. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
MAIN OFFICE: FACTORY: 
364-366 Broadway, New York City 


Also a 
U.S. 


Ohio, 2nd Nat'l Bank Bldg. Milwaukee, Wisc., Northwestern Mutual Life Bldg. 
N. Y., 53-57 State Stree Minneapolis, Minn., 210 So. Fifth St. 
Pa., Nat'l Bank Bldg. Newark, N. J., 207 Market St. 
46N. we Street New Haven, Conn., 81 Church 
116 W. F St New Orleans, La., 332 Baronne St. 
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““Compare the Work’ 







to all the demands put on a typewriter. 


test it for economy—the “ROYAL” 
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BRANCH OFFICES: 






New York, N. Y., 364 Broadway 
Norfolk, Va., Board of Trade 
Bidg. Oakland, Cal., 1752 Broadway 
St. Omaha, Nebr., 318 South 19th St. 
Paterson, 0 » Silk City Trust Bldg. 
Peoria, Ills., 430 Main St. 
and 6th St. Philadelphia. Pa., 904 Walnut St. 
E. Pittsburgh, Pa., Cham. of Com. Bidg 
Portland, Me., 50 Exchange St. 
Providence, R. 1., 86 Weybosset St. 
Reading, Pa , 16 South 4th St. 
Richmond, Va., 16 North 8th St. 
Rochester, N. Y., 156 Main St. E. 
St. Louis, Mo,, Boatman’s Bank Bldg. 
St. Paul, Minn., Germania Life Bldg 
San Francisco, Cal., 7-9 First St. 
Scranton, Pa., 621 Spruce St. 
Seattle, Wash., 1217 4th Ave. 
Springfield, Mass., 3rd Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
Toledo, Ohio, Spitzer Bldg. 
Utica, N. Y., Mann 2 
Washington,D.C., 1420 N.Y.Av.,N.W. 
Waterbury, Conn., 16 E. Main St. 
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Sales Office, Agency or Representative in every city in the 
10,000 populaticn—and in all the principal cities abroad. 







































































































THIS EDUCATOR 
BRAN COOKIE 
supplies bran, Nature’s laxative, in palatable 
form Tastes like afancy biscuit. Good forall 
the family. For sale at grocers in packages 

EDUCATOR and by the pound. 
JOHNSON EDUCATOR Fi 4 
CRACKERS whey 


Educator Building, Boston 
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e Sausage 23 
x amy pork products, 
irect to your home by 

quick parcel post. 

Home-grown herbs and 

spices with choice pork. 

In link or tray form in 

5 to 50-lb. boxes, 2-lb. 

trial packages. 
Scrapple—made with old-time goodness 

from year-old pigs. 3-lb. pans. 
Graham Flour—kept tasty and nutritious 
by grinding on old-fashioned burr stones. 
Meal—the finest corn, water ground, 
unequaled in flavor and nutritive value. 
Endorsed by Dr. Wiley’s Institute. Let 
us ship you atrialorder, Write for booklet 








and prices. 
FOREST HOME FARM 
Box No. 11 Purcellville, Va, | 








TEXAS PECAN NUTS 


Direct to Consumer 

New crop, wild grown, 

delicious, nutritious, 

highest energy value. 

10 lb. Carton - $3.00 

20 lb. Carton - $5.75 
Above prices f. 0. b. 

Coleman, Texas. 


Shipments made via express, charges collect, unless 
otherwise directed. 234 Ib. trial order $1.00 postpaid toany 
post office in the United States. Remit with order. 


CONCHO-COLORADO PECAN COMPANY, Coleman, Texas 











DIRECT FROM VIRGINIA 
Order today some of my delicious 


HAMS 


All nicely trimmed and smoked with hickory wood. Aged 
about twelve months, with fine flavor, and weighing from 
5 to 18 pounds. Send me trial order and you will become 
a regular customer, as many Digest readers have. 

42c a pound, f.o. b. Check or money order 


W. S. LINDSEY, Rural Retreat, Va. 














An Ideal Gift Book 
for the Youngster of 
a Mechanical Turn 


Written to satisfy the growing 
lad's thirst for information on 
the subject of engines. 


AllAbout Engines 
By Edward Cressy 


covers the main history of their 
development, from the first 
experiments of Watt, Fulton,arnd Stephenson, to the 
latest improvements in automobile and aeroplane 
motors. 
Practical, Simple, and Clearly Expressed 

In simple, direct, and easily understood language it 
describes the various types of steam-engines and 
boilers, carefully covers gas, petrol, and oil engines 
in detail and discusses power-locomotion by land, 
s2a, and air, ending with a chapter on the problems 
of fuel, upon which the future of mechanical power 
larg2ly depends. The treatment of the turbine is 
especially interesting and the information imparted 
relative to all the modern engineering discoveries is 
ample and up-to-date. 

zr2zmo, cloth, with colored frontispiece and illuminated 

cover, numerous diagrams, and 32 black-and-white 

plates. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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miles. After a retreat of a mile they 
make a temporary stand, but are being 
closely followed up by the French 
forces. Vigorous artillery fighting is 
continued in the Chavignon sector. 
War material captured by the French 
since October 23 includes 200 heavy 
field-guns, 222 trench cannon, and 720 
machine guns. On the Aisne front two 
enemy surprize attacks are repulsed. 
During the battle of Malmaison French 
aviators fight 611 aerial engagements, 
bringing down sixteen enemy airplanes 
and destroying three captive balloons. 

According to dispatches received in 
London no important action is reported 
from the Italian front. Skirmishing 
continues, and Berlin claims 200,000 
prisoners already captured. 

In reply to Premier Kerensky the British 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Sir Eri¢ 
Geddes, declares that it {would be mad- 
ness for a British fleet to enter the 
Baltic Sea, which, he says, would prove 
a death-trap. 

November 4.—Paris reports little actual 
fighting on the Italian front. Premier 
Lloyd George arrives in Paris on his 
way to Italy to make the dispositions 
of the British forces, and it is expected 
that Italy will soon be the theater of 
huge military operations. The British 
Premier was accompanied by Lieut.- 
General Smuts, Major-General Maurice, 
chief director of military operations, 
and Major-General Wilson, of the 
General Staff. 

Associated Press dispatches announce 
that the French advance in pursuit of 
the Germans on the Chemin des Dames 
has attained an average of a mile and a 
half, the southern bank of the Ailette 
being reached. Craonne, Ailles, Cerny, 
and Courtecon are now occupied by 
the French. 


November 5.—London dispatches report 
that Austro-German forces have crossed 
the Tagliamento River and are pro- 
ceeding westward in their invasion of 
Italy. At the same time a heavy 
pressure_is being exerted further north 
with the evident intention of cutting the 
Italian line in two. The crossing of the 


Tagliamento was made at Pinzano, 
where Berlin reports 6,000 additional 
prisoners were taken. 











An Associated Press report from the 
French front announces that the Ger- 
mans still hold the northern slope of the 
valley of the Ailette after their retreat 
from the Chemin des Dames. 


November 6.—Passchendaele on the point 
of the ridge northeast of Ypres, domi- 
nating the plains of Flanders, is taken by 
the Canadian forces in a brilliant dash. 
The enemy had been ordered to hold 
the position at all costs. 

London dispatches announce that the 
Italians have been forced to abandon 
their entire line along the Tagliamento. 
The retreat is reported as being con- 
ducted in an orderly manner with the 
Piave River, twenty-five miles west, as 
their objective. 

November 7.—A new revolutionary move- 
ment is inaugurated in Russia, Petro- 
grad reports, when an armed naval de- 
tachment under orders of the Maxi- 
malist committee, seizes the offices of 
the official telegraph agency, the 
State bank, and the Marie Palace. In 
the latter, Parliament was forced to 
suspend its deliberations. Premier 
Kerensky is unwilling to take extreme 
measures, altho it is stated that he has 
a considerable force in readiness. 

The U-boat toll for the past week is the 
lowest since the announcement of un- 
restricted warfare. The following is 
the report of the British Admiralty: 
Arrivals, 2,334; sailings, 2,379. Mer- 





chant vessels of more than 
sunk by mine or 
than 1,600 tons, 4 
London reports that the Ger j 
vaders of Italy advance 10 to 12 mile 
slowly pushing the Italian forces back 
on the Livenza River, which it jg be 
lieved is the objective selected }y 
General Cadorna for a stand, " 


1 600 tons 


submarine, 8: les 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


November 1.—Berlin reports that Soy» 
von Hertling has accepted the Imperi 
Chancellorship. 


A Copenhagen dispatch states that No. 
way has presented to Germany a note 
in connection with the sinking of Nor. 
wegian steamships in the convoy of 
neutral merchantmen, and calling gt. 
tention to the fact that a year ag 
after the sinking of Norwegian ste. 
ships in the polar seas, Germany ys 
notified that Norway would consider 
any new case a Violation of the laws of 
humanity. ; 


November 3.—The German War-Ofi: 
announces that as a result of the thrus 
at the Rhine-Marne canal North-Amer. 
can soldiers were brought in as prisonery, 


November 6.—Washington reports the 
patrol-boat Alcedo torpedoed and sun}; 
by a German submarine in the war. 
zone. One officer and twenty men an 
missing. ; 


DOMESTIC 


November 1.—Following a day of wild 
selling the governing committee of the 
New York Stock Exchange adopts a 
rule checking short sales. 

S. Davies Warfield, president of the 
National Association of Owners o 
Railroad Securities, files a memorial 
with the Interstate Commerce Con- 
mission stating that the net income of 
the railroads of the United States shows 
a decrease of $225,200,000 during 1917. 


November 2.—The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Dr. Karl Muck leading, plays 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” as the 
closing number at the public rehearsal 
in Symphony Hall before a large ani 
curious audience. Major Higginson, 
founder of the orchestra, stated that 
Dr. Muck had placed his resignation in 
his hands, but that it had not yet been 
acted upon. 


November 3.—Southwestern coal-miners’ 
representatives reject the proposal to 
penalize strikers, and, defying Fue- 
Administrator Garfield, abruptly break 
off negotiations and leave Washington 
for their homes. 


November 4.—Eighteen homeless men ate 
burned to death in a fire that destroyss 
Salvation Army lodging-house i 
Paterson, N. J. 

The United States Ship-building Labor 
Adjustment Board announces 4 Wl 
form minimum wage-scale for th 
Pacific coast ship-building yards— 
guide for the ship-yards of the country. 
The decision results in an increase 0 
from 10 to 30 per cent. over the old 
scale. 

November 5.—Fuel-Administrator Gar 
field announces his plan for commal- 
deering 10 per cent. of the entire coal 
output of the country as it is brought 
out of the mines. This amount 1s 


be set aside to relieve emergenty 
needs, subject to the control of the 
Administrator. 


November 6.—John F. Hylan, the Tam 
many candidate, is elected Mayor of 
New York City by a sweeping vole 
The State goes for woman suffrage, 
pate the thirteenth to swing ml 
ine. 
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The Force of Friendly Thoughts 


Dodge Brothers business has just 
reached and passed another mile- 
stone in its history. 

In less than three years more than two 
hundred thousand Dodge Brothers 
Motor Cars have been placed in the 
hands of owners. 

If this sales-record represented the 
appeal of a price, the total would 
not be particularly impressive. 

The important thing is that the ca 
is not thought of in terms of price, 
but in terms of value. 

How often you hear the car spoken 
of—and how seldom the price! 

It is the quality of thought that 
surrounds it which makes this 
success noteworthy. 

Because people think well of these 
cars, it is still impossible for Dodge 
Brothers to build enough of them. 
Seldom has there been a finer ex- 
ample of the force of friendly 
thoughts. 

It is an inspiration and an encour- 
agement to build well—because the 
reward, in America, is so great and 
so sure. 

With nothing but good will toward 
them in American homes—how could 
Dodge Brothers do less than they 
have done? 


Nothing has checked or hindered for 
so much as a single week, the con- 
tinued bestowal of this recognition 
and reward. 


The eagerness to own the car is 
greater today than it ever has been. 


The reason is not far to seek. 


Take first the mere numerical owner- 
ship. 
Remember that the satisfaction of 


these two hundred thousand owners 
is not casual, but deep and profound. 


Multiply them by the average family 
of even three. 


Remember that all of these are warm 
friends. 


Then think of that leaven of thought 
leavening the whole mass. 


You will begin to understand, then, 
why Dodge Brothers have been 
building new buildings ever since the 
business began. 


You will understand why the works 
in which the car is built are still 
steadily spreading and expanding.’ 


You will get an idea of how much 
men can do when the homes of 
America are solidly behind them. 


The gascline consumption is unusually low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 


Touring Car or Roadster, $885. In Canada, $1290 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1050. In Canada, $1525 
Sedan or Coupe, $1350. In Canada, $1965 


All prices f. o. b, Detroit 


Dooce BrRotHers. DETROIT 
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To the Thrifty 


It was the army of small investors 
who contributed materially to the won- 
derful success of the first and second 
Liberty Loans 


It was the same army of buyers who 
largely sustained the stock market dur- 
ing its recent depression and prevented 
the demoralization which usually ac- 
companies such declines. 


It is the same army of buyers who, 
now educated to the blessings of thrift, 
save while they invest. 

There is no better way to win a compe- 
tence than to buy well seasoned securi- 
ties on the Partial Payment Plan. Pre- 
vailing low prices present many real 
opportunities for beginning your thrift 
program. 

Send for booklet B-9 


“The Partial Payment Plan ” 
John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 


New Haven, Conn. 
Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 











Cities Service Co. 


As Fiscal Agents of Cities Service 
Company and Operating Nanagers 
of its ninety odd gas, electric light 
and power, heating, water and oil 
producing, transporting and refining 
subsidiaries, we will be glad to fur- 
nish first-hand information regard- 
ing the properties or their securities. 


HENRY L. 


OHER 


& COMPANY 
6O WALL ST. NEW YORK 














-City, 6%-Farm—First Mortgages. Our own 
money invested in all mortgages offered inves- 

0 tors. Our farm mortgages are made only on 
Central Texas, black waxy, hog-wallow lands. 


Not more than 50% of value loaned— —usually 
less. Twenty years in business. Write for booklet, “‘Safe 


Investments.” 
pony sketch for actual search 


R. 0. CULP & COMPANY, Mortgage Loans, TEMPLE, TEXAS 
and a. 1917 ct Up esta 90 


PATENTS ee 


GEORGE P. KIMMEL, 63-. -E5 Barrister Bits., Washington, D.C. 
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Small Volumes of Great Literature 


Bell's Reader’s Shakespeare 

For home reading and for use in schools and colleges. Three 
volumes. Vol. 1. Historic Plays; Vol. Il. Tragedies; Vol. 
III. Comedies. 12mo, Buckram. $1.50 each; by mail $1.62. 


Bell’s Standard Elocutionist 

Principles and Exercises, followed by copious selections from 
ancient and modern literature. Adapted to the use of Senior 
and Junior students. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50; by mail $1.62. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Adirondack Wool Gloves 
for Men $150 50 


& Women 


Delightfully warm,good nl 
ing, serviceable; not the 
ordinary make. For every 
outdoor occasion. Made of high-grade 
Scotch wool close knitted, leather bound 
wrist, clasp fastener. Handsome shade of 
either heather or oxford. Order to day. 








We sell Adirondack LARGE 
Outdoor Apparel of every imagine CATALOG 
able kind—the superior kind. FREE 


W.C. LEONARD & CO. 739 Main St. Saranac Lake, N.Y. 
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HOW RAILWAYS EARN MORE AND 
SAVE LESS 


AILWAYS continue to show what 
Bradstreet’s calls ‘‘noteworthy earning 
power,” but they are unable to hold ‘“‘any 
considerable share of the intake,’’ because of 
the expansion in operating expenses. That 
paper believes there is no question but that 
the roads ‘‘are more efficient than they 
have been, and that they are using avail- 
able equipment for pretty near all that it 
is worth.”” The trouble with them is that 
“they can not gain the upper hand of ex- 
penses, tho skimping on everything save 
transportation expenses is practised.” 
They continue to find it “‘impossible to 
circumvent the high cost of doing business 
on present rates.”” Because of these 
conditions the Eastern roads have peti- 
tioned for a rehearing of the rate question. 
A hearing of their case was begun in 
Washington on November 5. In detail, 
the writer says: 


“Tonnage continues of remarkable pro- 
portions, and therefore it is not astonishing 
to find, as we do, that operating revenues 
in August last aggregated $365,055,298, 
the largest total ever recorded, and a sum 
that shows an increase of 11.6 per cenit. 
over the really striking total registered in 
August, 1916. It used to be thought that 
any month with gross receipts of $300,000,- 
000 was to be deemed remarkable, but the 
tides of business have been running so 
strong that even larger sums attract only 
passing attention. But the big income just 
noted is robbed of some of its favorable 
aspects by the fact that operating expenses 
in August this year absorbed $246,128,383, 
or 21.6 per cent. more than in August, 1916, 
in consequence of which net revenues from 
railway operations receded 3.8 per cent. 
from August of last year, the aggregate for 
the month this year having been $118,926,- 
915, against $123,642,751 in the like month 
last year. In August a year ago por 
receipts advanced 21.1 per cent. while net 
revenues increased 28.1 per-cent., and in 
the preceding year gross moved up 1.4 per 
cent. while net expanded 10.7 per cent. 
In the following table gross revenues, 
operating expenses, and net revenues for 
August this year and last are summarized: 








August August Ine. 
1917 1916 P. C. 
Gross TE $365,055,298 $326,950,719 11.6 
Operating expenses....... 246,128,383 203,307,968 21.6 
Net earnings........+.. $118,926,915 $123,642,751 *3.8 
*Decrease. 


The following table shows the trend of 


railway earnings over a period: 





Per Per Per 

Cent. Inc. Cen!. Inc. Cent. Ine. 

Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 

1917 1917 1916 1916 1915 1916 
i cnddidinadeed 15.2 11.0 21.7 56.7 %7.7 ‘2.5 
FORGERY. cccccccccce -9 26.7 27.7 57.0 * .9 35.4 
BE iu kos favwveen 9.2 '*8.0 25.1 42.9 %.6 1.2 
April. 13.5 § 22.1 39.0 *2.8 10.4 
De cctbutvedegeoeus 14.8 3.5 28.2 52.2 %1.1 23.9 
MN bss s epicdvenine 16.8 10.0 21.6 25.4 1.2 15.0 
July. . 15.0 3.0 18.6 25.8 *.07 10.8 
August. . 11.6 8.8 21.1 28.1 1.4 10.7 
September........... oe «cee EL OA OA DS 
a 10.6 7.7 14.7 36.3 
November..........- 74 *1.3 28.0 77.6 
December bos dosniene 7.7 *4.8 28.1 75.6 

Decrease. 


‘Expenses and taxes for August touched 
a new high-water point for a period marked 
by open weather, this fact being exemplified 
in the following table reflecting how ex- 
penses and taxes compare for each of the 
eight months ending with August, this year 
and last: 








1918 
Ase 
196,423 
207,070.59 
208,400.00 
200,295 ¢5 
200 a8 % 
208,548.00) 
217,080.04 


——ee, 
$1,648,341 9:7 








$1,959,780,336 


“The following table gives a four-yegy 
average of gross revenue by months, tp 
gether with net revenue as well as Opera. 
ting income, the average being compared 
with the actual figures for each of th 
months named: 




















Peer ge, Actual 
Gross Revenue j aa . Inde 
January........... $300, 694,385 135 r 
February 55,263,852 117 9 
__ pei ee 784,853 31 087,310 “Inj 
CE xie<ss cae 247,679,621 319,529; r 
SND T cipicn eainielt 63 259,471,369 , 
Sr 264,321,080 
Es bs dale dba sn tene 271,047,814 
Me evidccouseeen 286,499,474 
Ws oddtaeses $2,047,371,130 $2 
Average, 
Net Revenue 1913-16 
January.:........000. ™ 424,164 
February. .........+. 
March 
April. 
May 
| fd 114, 148,863 1374 
July 251 110,616,001 126.4 
August.. 99. 046, 301 118,926,915 1% 
POND  arcescasss SO 02,128,872 $773,767,018 1285 
Average, Actual, 
Operating Inc. } ‘ nde 
January. B 146.2 
February. — nd 
March 09 
April 13 
A a 4 5 
ye 7.9 
July 1 
August......cccceee "i 
Ms occnsedens $509,411,386 — $651,735,350 127.9 








“In a preceding paragraph reference was 
made to the fact that everything sav 
transportation expenses had been skimpei, 
and at a time, too, when heavy trafhi 
meant great wear and tear. So as to cover 
this point, we have extracted some figurs 
from the latest full report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, this being for the 
seven months ended July 31 last, which 
figures disclose the following increases it 
gross revenues, maintenance of way, mail- 
tenance of equipment, transportation eX 
penses and taxes, comparison being with 
the first, seven months of 1916, as well as 
with t.2 like period in 1915: 


Inc. Over 1916 P.C. Inc. Over 1915 P.C 


Gross revenues. .... $246,009,000 12.3 $619,000,000 3. 
Maint. of way. 18,000,000 7.4 51,000,000 23 
Maint. of equip. 42,000,000 124 108,000,000 # 
Transp. expenses... 178,000,000 26.8 268,000,000 i. 
All expenses...... 250,000,000 18.6  437,000,00 37.8 
‘axes sia 16,000,000 18.0 26,000,000 33.0 


THE EFFECT OF LIBERTY BOND 

SALES ON CORPORATION BONDS 

From the close of the first Liberty bond 
campaign on June 15 until the close of the 
second on October 15, there were decline 
all through the list of corporation bonis 
From a table prepared for The Wall Sire 
Journal it appears that these declines ral 
in individual eases from 41% to 9% points 
but that the average was 3.47 points 
This table comprises forty representative 
bonds. 
investment yields, as follows: 


HIGHEST PRICE RAILS 


June 15 October 

Issues Due Close Yield Close Yidl 

pe are 1995 90 4.46 +5 4a 

Balt. & Ohio gold 4s... ¢ 86 = 4.89 Hm te 
C., B. & Quincy gen. 4s 90% 4.51 tH 








It gives not only prices, but the 
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Actual, 





I 
090,200 142) 
148,863 137.4 
616,001 1264 
926,915 1% 


767,018 1285 





Sif 
291, 18 0 12 43 
84,981 117 





35,350 127.9 
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can solve the thrift ques- 

tion by talking about it. 
The war situation is actual and 
real. Every man feels it is his 
duty to help the country, but he 
tells you what the Government 
Fought to do instead of taking the 
first practical step—meeting the 
plain facts in the things close at 
hand; things he buys and uses 
and pays to maintain. 

Gasoline and rubber are prime 
necessities of War. Yet many a 
car owner who talks thrift is 
actually destroying fifty per cent 
more of these commodities than 
his motoring should require. 


War Time Activity Demands 

Economy in Motor Car 

Operation 

Ask the man who gets eight, 
ten or twelve miles to the gal- 
lon of gasoline and five or six 
thousand miles to the set of tires. 
He probably has the feeling— 
almost the conviction—that he 
can do better with the Franklin, 
but it is easier to close his eyes 
to the facts and wonder whether 
the Franklin’s record for gaso- 
line and tire saving is really and 
actually true. 


Ses people think they 


He does not znvestigate—he 
takes refuge in general doubt. 

Another way he has of side 
stepping the issue is to argue 
that in these days it is better 
economy to hang on to his old 
car. He knows how wasteful 
itis to run, yet he overlooks the 
fact that the Franklin saving in 
gasoline, tires and oil would 


+ more than carry his zmvestment 


ina Franklin Car. 
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Put Your Motoring on a War 
Basis with the Franklin Car 


Perhaps he says he will meet 
conditions by using his car less. 
He forgets that while the aver- 
age car is standing idle its depre- 
ciation offsets any reduction in 
running expense he could make. 


He ought to see that it is true 
conservation for him to put his 
motoring on a War basis now; 
clean up his old car proposition; 
take a fresh start and get an auto- 
mobile that actually fits condi- 
tions as they are foday. 


War time thrift and economy 
are possible to every motorist 
without reducing his mileage or 
curtailing the use of his car. 
War time activity makes this 
fact of vital interest. Thousands 
of men are finding increased de- 
mands upon their time and more 
work for their automobile. 


Franklin Holds World’s 
Records for Thrift and 
Efficiency 


The Thrift and Efficiency 
Standards of the Franklin Car 


are matters of public record. 


On May Ist, 1914, in all parts 
of the country, 94 Franklin cars 
averaged 32.8 miles to the gallon 
of gasoline. 


While May Ist, 1915, 137 
Franklin Cars averaged 32.1 


miles to gallon. 


On July 13th, 1917, 179 
Franklin cars established the re- 
markable average of 40.3 miles to 
the single gallon of gasoline. 


All records under Standard 
Efficiency Test Rules. 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S. A. 


In the Yale University Fuel 
Economy Test, Professor Lock- 
wood and Arthur B. Browne, 
M. E., established the fact that 
the Franklin Car uses /ess gaso- 
line per mile than any other car 
with six or more cylinders. 


On November 17th, 1915, a 
Franklin Car covered 1046 miles 
on a single gallon of oil—a run 
from New York to Chicago. 


Right Now Is the Time for All 
Motorists to Investigate 
the Franklin 


Franklin Economy and. Effi- 
ciency as demonstrated by these 
records of low gasoline consump- 
tion, continue throughout the 
car. Franklin owners’ individ- 
ual “re mileage reports, for in- 
stance, over a period of five years, 
give a national average of 10,203 
miles to the set. 


The value of the Franklin Car 
as an investment is clearly shown 
every time you find a used 
Franklin for sale. It brings a 
20% higher price than any other 
fine car in proportion to its first 
cost and the use it had. The 
time is close at hand when the 
motorist must choose between 
a restricted use of his car or meet- 
ing conditions in a constructive 
with the economical 


way 

Franklin. 

Touring Car . 2280 Ibs. $2050 
Cabriolet . 2485 lbs, 2850 
Town Car . . 2610 lbs. 3200 
Runabout . 2160 lbs. 2000 
Sedan . 2610]bs. 2950 
Limousine. . +» .~ 2620Ibs. 3200 
Four-passenger Roadster . 2280 lbs. 2050 
Brougham . 2575 Ibs’ 2900 


All Prices F. O. B. Syracuse 

























































HE Florsheim Flexsole 
will give you greater 
comfort than any shoe 

you have ever had. Black Kid 
uppers and flexible, easy-to- 
bend soles make this “ Natural 
Shape” Florsheim as comfort- 
able the day you put it on as an 
old shoe. 

There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season’s 
correct styles. 


His name and 
booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


“*‘Arab’”’ last 
—one of 
many siyles— 
$8 to $10. 
Look for 

name on 

shoe. 








A Virile Message from the Arizona Philosopher 
(Charles Ferguson) called “ The Affirmative Intellect.” 
goc postpaid from Funk & Wagnalls Company, N. Y. 








WINDSHIELD CLEANER 


(—F PRICE $00 =) 


DON'T LET RAIN OR SNOW BOTHER YOU. 
One turn of the handle 
Clears Glass on BOTH SIDES 

No other cleaner like the““RAIN-E-DAY.” Wuy?—It's 
THE SHAPE OF THE RUBBERS IN THE WIPERS. Cannot 
get out of order—always ready for use. Norattling—no 
scratching. Firs Any CAR—on open carsclampsto Wind- 
shield frame—on closed cars attaches through the frame. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send us his name, with 
$2.00, also make of car, and we will send you, prepaid, 
with Our Money Back GUARANTEE if not satisfactory 
within ten days. 


“RAIN-E-DAY” MFG. CO., 617 PineSt., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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June 16 —— October 29 
Issues Due Close Yield Close Yield 
Louis. & Nash. un. 4s...... 1940 92144 4.56 88% 4.87 
N. Y. Central first 324s... .. 1997 80 4.41 7459 4.74 
Norf. & West’n first 4s..... 1996 8954 4.48 86%5 4.64 
North’n Pac. prior lien4s... 1997 88% 4.55 83% 4.79 
Pennsylv’a consol. 444s..... 1960 10249 4.37 99% 4.51 
Sou. Pacific first ref.4s..... 1955 8544 4.85 84 4.94 
Union Pacific first 4s....... 1947 93 4.42 907¢ 4.56 
NEXT GRADE RAILS 
Atchison adjustm’t 4s...... 1995 82 4.90 77% 5.16 
Ches. & Ohio gen. 4}4s...... 1992 S434 5.33 79%¢ 5.69 
C., R. 1. . gen. 48... . 1983 S0% 4.99 7634 5.26 
Col. & South’n ref.4¥4s..... 1935 80 6.39 7634 6.80 
D. & R. G. first con. 4s..... 1936 7134 6.72 674% 7.22 
Erie R.R. prior lien 4s...... 1996 80 5.02 7744 5.19 
Kansas City So. ref. 5s. 1950 861% 5.98° 795<. 6.52 
St. L., I. M. & 8. gen. 1931 97% 5.30 944% 5.63 
1994 984% 5.08 93 5.38 
1962 - 94% 5.30 92%4 5.45 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS 
1937 95% 540 92% 5.66 
1932 .81 6.56 75 7.34 
1966 9234 5.43 8434 5.96 
1943 96% 5.27 90 5.75 
1948 98: 5.01 9S 5.13 
1939 94 5.47 93% 5.48 
ae on te SF te 
Jd: oF . bs D 
1941 9656 5.26 945¢ 5.41 
1960 6534 6.36 6244 6.68 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
Armour Co. first 414s....... 1939 90% 5.24 89 5.37 
Beth. Steel first ref. 5s...... 1942 9936 5.04 90 5.78 
Cent. Lea. Co. 5s.. ..--- 1925 99% 5.02 9536 5.78 
Distillers Securities 1927 62 1134 76 8.63 
General Electr'e deb. ... 1952 101% 4.91 99 5.06 
Indiana Steel first 5s... ..... 1952 10154 4.90 98 5.12 
Liggett & Myers5s......... 1951 99 5.06 94 5.3% 
Rep. Ir. & St. first 5s........ 1940 10044 4.99 9614 5.27 
U.S. Steel Cor. s. f. 5s.. . 19638 104% 4.73 100% 4.98 
Va. Car. Chem. first 5s... .. . 1923 9746 5.46 94 6.00 


‘Some extensive declines in prices are 
here shown. Among the rails, Atchison 
general 4s are off 414 points; Baltimore & 
Ohio gold 4s 514; Burlington general 4s 


5%, and Kansas City Southern refunding 


5s 6%. Average declines compare as 
follows, taking the average prices by 
groups: 

June 15 Oct. 29 of 
10 highest grade rails.......... ides SO 85.94 3.83 
10 second grade fails.............. 85.56 81.49 4.07 
10 public utilities................. 90.41 86.84 3.57 
SRR 95.64 93.22 2.42 
Combined aver. 40 bonds.......... 90.34 86.87 3.47 


‘“*While the smallest average recessions 
were in the.public utility and industrial 
lists, the most extensive individual de- 
clines were in those groups. For instance, 
Interborough Rapid Transit 5s dropt 
8 points and Bethlehem Steel refunding 
5s 93%. But one issue of the entire forty 
recorded an advance—that was the Dis- 
tillers Securities 5s, which rose 14 points, 
due to the special circumstances affecting 
the company as result of the shutting-off 
of the production of whisky, thus giving 
a greater value to the stocks on hand. 
N. Y. Telephone Ist 5s lost but an eighth.” 


WAR’S EFFECTS IN SOLIDIFYING 
BRITISH FINANCES 


George Foster Peabody has recently 
given further publicity to an analysis of 
British war-expenditures, made by an 
English business man, in which it is shown 
that the war has had a notable influ- 
ence in solidifying the nation’s finances. 
He cites the policy of paying as it goes 
as an embodiment of the nation’s rule to 
fight hard and honestly to the end that 
“the foundations of peace shall be well 
and truly laid, financially and otherwise.” 
This analysis sets forth also the magnitude 
of the sacrifices the British people have 
made. According to this writer’s figures, 
as summarized by the New York Times 
Annalist, in the two years and eight 
months of war, the British raised by taxa- 
tion- $5,682,000,000, of which $2,575,000,- 
000 was the amount above normal peace 
revenues, and this could be listed as war- 
taxation. In this period—August 1, 1914, 
to April 1, 1917—-the total expenditures 
of the Government were $21,278,000,000, 
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rec the increase in Government cash 
balances $107,000,000. The normal 
expenditure for this period would have 
been $2,760,000,000. Hence the ws 
“ Write 
estimates the actual war-expenses at $13. 
sot ; 18. 
625,000,000 for a period of two Years an} 
eight months; roughly, an average of na 
000,000,000 a year. This sum incluj 
$4,800,000,000 of advances to Allies an 
Dominions, which presumably wil] bé my 
back after the war; so that England's = 
expenses on her own account, for th 
period ‘named, were $13,825,000,000 : 
The English writer is then quote 
directly on his subject as follows: : 
“Leaving out of account altogethe 
peace revenue and peace expenditure. y, 
can see that against $18,625,000,000 of wan 
expenditure there have been raised $2.57; 
000,000 of extra war-taxes—a portion of § 
of purely war-tax to $7.23 of purely war. 
penditure. Taking the total spent duriny 
the period of the war on all services and com, 
paring it with the total sum raised by wa. 
taxes ($21,278,000,000 and $5,410,000" 
respectively), we get a proportion of $) 
raised by taxation to $3.93 spent on qi 
accounts. If we rule out of the expendi. 
ture the loans to Allies, ete., we get 
proportion of $1 raised by taxation t 
$2.56 spent on all accounts except that ; 
loans. Both the economist of whatever 
nationality and the patriotic Britisher ma 
safely contemplate these figures wit! 
satisfaction. 
“The estimates for the year which wil 
end on March 31, 1918—estimates mac 
on the hypothesis that the war will go on 
throughout that period—show that the sans 
conservative financial policy as before js 
to be maintained. The levy on war-pri- 
its is raised from 60 to 80 per cent., and 
with the help of an additional duty on 
tobacco the revenue of the United King. 
dom for the year should amount to $3,190.- 
000,000. But part of this revenue, the 
excess-profits duty, will not be availabk 
after the war, and thus the framer of th: 
first peace budget will lose $1,000,000,00 
of annual revenue on the present scale 
He may also expect to lose some $90,000,001 
of special war-revenue from other sources 
This will leave a budget-maker a reasonabk 
expectation of $2,100,000,000 of revenue. 
“This will provide, with a small margin 
for war-pensions and other permanei 
additions to expenditure, for the mait- 
tenance of ordinary expenditure by th 
Government on the same level as befor 
the war, and for putting the whole of th 
debt on a 51% per cent. basis. Now, th 
actual average rate at which money his 
been borrowed has been 4%4 per ceil 
and on this basis of 51% per cent. it woul 
be possible to redeem the whole of the war 
loans issued for Great Britain’s own a& 
count in under forty-three years. This 
supposing the war to last till March 3 
1918, and is making no allowance for the 
recovery of normal revenue from suc 
services as the post - office when peat 
conditions return. : 
“The extent of this financial effort mat 
by Great Britain is of essential interest 
all who wish to form a fair judgment of th 
nature of the war. Particularly is th 
the case when one bears in mind that th 
financial effort has gone side by side with 
military effort for which no one in Gre 
Britain was, before the war, prepared, att 








that in a country governed by represelit} 
tive democratic institutions want of mf 


tional unanimity quickly shows its 
in the failure of the Government to obi 
the funds necessary for its plans. But 
still greater interest is the method h 
which a belligerent country raises the fund 
it has been necessary to spend. If ® 
find a country following the advice of th 
last German Finance Minister, @ 
‘As things are, the only method sells’ 
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“=| Your own freight line! Packard direct 
» by th 
as befor 


bas shipments cut costs and delays. 


oney has 

« ef = “Help!’’ the railroads cry to shippers. Foreseeing this congestion, hundreds 

‘ther F “You must lift the overload which war of executives have already made their 

ati} taffic has dumped on us.”’ businesses independent of traffic delays 
by installing heavy-duty Packards. 


»e for the r . re Oe = 
om The American Railway Association is 
en peu ° . ot ue a1 % 
emuf DOW urging business men to ‘eliminate On long hauls—and short—experience 
fort mad : E . 

ter the use of railway equipment when the and cost sheets have satisfied them that 
en Ue 


y sf tonnage can be handled by motortrucks.” Packard silent, chainless trucks provide 
Jaster, cheaper and more certain trans- 


‘tet  Hauls up to forty miles, it_is sug- ; : 
oi) gested, should be made with trucks, in Portation than the railroad. 
rt of Dp 


‘sf Oder to lessen congestion and release Six-ton units now for immediate deliv- 
to obtaif 


“pa “Sand locomotives needed for impera- ery. Built by Packard Motor Car Co., 
‘tet n| tive government shipments. Detroit. .4sk the man who owns one. 
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into every branch of the world’s knowl- 
edge, and contains so much interesting, 
and valuable, and correct information on 


that he sat down and wrote to us: “It is a 
miracle of book making. It makes 
all other dictionaries look pale and 
ineffectual beside it.” 


Instant, Correct Information 


In these days of intense special- 
ization in one particular branch of 
a subject or art, it is often imprac- 
ticable for a man to master much more 
than his own profession or business. But 
no man wants to be in ignorance regarding 
any of the other great branches of human 
knowledge, and here, in this modern com- 
pendium, you may have the world’s knowl- 
edge concentrated in a single volume. You 
may know in an instant—and know 
authoritatively —the exact “what, when 
and why’’-of any query which may arise in 
your business, professional or social life. 
You need it, your home needs it—your 
family, especially the children, will always 
benefit by its use. 


Leaders In American Life 
Praise It Highly 


The STANDARD DICTIONARY has 
received the unqualified endorsement of 
hundreds of leaders of thought and action all over the 
globe. Thousands of the nation’s leading men have 
already exprest their highest respect and admiration 
for this wonderful book. Among hundreds who praise 
it and recommend its use are: Andrew Carnegie, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Hudson Maxim, Brander Matthews, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton, W. H. 
P. Faunce, S. Parkes Cadman, George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, George Ade, John Wanamaker, Elbert H. 
Gary, Jack London, Samuel Gompers, Archbishop 
Ireland, and many others. 


Unrivalled In Its Excellence 

John Wanamaker, Famous Merchant:—‘ Artistic, complete, and 
of unrivalled excellence." 

United States Commissioner of Education Philander P. Claxton:— 
“This great work can not fail to be a distinct contribution to 
English scholarship." 

Jack London, the Popular American Author: —‘Tl am convinced that 
your new unabridged is the best kit of tools I possess in my library.” 


All Bookstores or Use This Coupon 


If a bookstore is not handy, or your Bookseller has not got the Funk & 
Wagnalls Standard, order direct from the Publishers on this coupon. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 

354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Gentlemen:—Send me, carriage paid, the FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW 
STANDARD DICTIONARY bound in:— 
Durable Buckram $12.00 Half Goatskin $16.00 
Full Sheep Leather $14.00 Full Goatskin $19.00 
(Cross off editions not wanted) 
T enclose $........ as payment in full for the volume. L.D. 11-17-17 








Bly Se MEP oe 


CAnything You Want 


To Know | f 


About Any Subject Under the Waenails New | 
This Colossus Sun Is Almost Sure to Be Standard |f = 
of Volumes Explained in This Dictionary |}: 
goes so thoroughly and so broadly One Amazing Over 3,000 Large Quarto Pages— |B in j 


Book 


every subject it treats of, that Prof. George 
W. Kirchwey, Kent Professor of Law at Columbia 
University, became so enthused upon examining it, 











IT IS MORE THAN 
100 DICTIONARIES IN ] 


Covers the Following Subjects 
and Many More Besides 


Agriculture | Literature 
Anatomy | Mathematics 
logy Medicine 
Militarism 





Mining 
fotor 








oating 

Motoring 
Astronomy Music 
Aviation Naval and 
Basehall Nautical 
Bibliology Terms 
Biography | Numismatics 

y | 





Chemistry 
Chess 
Commerce 
Decoration 
Engineering 
ue nics 
Electricity 
Entomology 
Explosives 








Finanee 
Football 
Foreign Words 
and Phrases 
Geography 
Ge | Theatrical 
Golf Terms 
Hebrew and =| Theosophy 
Jewish Terms 
History 





Insurance | 
Irrigation Teleg 
Labor | Yachting 
Law | Zoology 
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533 Readers for Quotations 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 





Over 60 Full-Page Illustrations—More | jund 

Than 7,000 Text IlIlustrations—45o,099 | mm, 
Vocabulary Terms, thousands more than any 
other dictionary—38o Editors and Specialists— redit ( 
32,000 Illustrative ‘Co 
Quotations—28,500 Synonyms and Anto |§# % 
nyms—31,000 Historic Events 
Chronologically Arranged—65,000 |B say 
Proper Names—One Vocabulary. |i. 
Order—Latest Census Statistics, 


The World’s Greatest 


Reference Book 





It is the world’s greatest reference 
work. No book on earth contains 
so much knowledge compressed and 
ready for instant use—all in one 
plain alphabetical order, ready to answer 
your little child’s simple question or your 
own perplexing and intricate one. One man 
can hardly even conceive the vastness of 
its contents, no ten men ¢ ould ever master 
its sum total of knowledge. No subject of 
human interest is excluded from its scope 
—Literature, Art, Music, Electricity, 
Medicine, Law, Manufacturing, Gram- 
mar, Advertising, Shipbuilding, War, 
Peace, Politics, Religion, Statesmanship, 
Baseball, Automobiling, Engineering, 
Architecture, Science, Mathematics, Speech, 
Philosophy—anything—everything you can think 

















of is included in its range. No one can ever know itall, gg ®™ ha 

but one can have it all at his elbow for instant use in thiste mes 

markable book. It has cost over $1,450,000. to produce it—you eh ” 
av have i w for only a few dollars. at. 

may have it now for only nr the 


It Will Make Children Bright m . 
Up tO 
and Homes Happy (8). 
Besides its exact scientific record of fundamental truths in various Britain, 
branches of knowledge, this surprizing volume will elicit the wonder $1195 00 
and admiration of your children and family for its pictures and Bilao, 
explanations of the marvels of the land, the sea, the sky, and tad loan 
of man’s handiwork as witnessed in the world’s progress. If your wed for 
children could get the habit of referring to this volume, they would hal d ‘ 
reach maturity liberally grounded in the world’s knowledge It isthe : an 
world’s greatest book of reference for the home, the office, the schoo. [i America, ° 
trow of 
It Is Highly Commended By All Bix. B: 
Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker, House of Representatives —"It isin teeded 0 
daily use. Jt certainly is a wonderful book.’ fnanee ge 
Samuel Gompers, President American Federation of Labor —"Itis in 1907 
certainly a most complete, valuable and handsome piece of work bliey qd 
It will be of great value to me in my office. sieved | 

















Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Creator of “Sherlock Holmes":—“1 once United St 
amused myself by trying to find words that were not in tt, but I Anoth 
did not succeed.” dow the 


the text 
The Various Bindings and Prices pmee 


; make 1 
All Styles Listed Here Are Supplied With Patest Tagish p 
Thumb-Notch, Quick-finding Index and are shipped hs never 
prepaid at the prices quoted. # 11 per 
sequently 










Bindin Price 

es $12.00 7 0 
Sheep Leather... ‘ 14,00 a by t 
Half Goatskin Leather... +... 16,00 m precia' 
Full Goatskin Leather 19.00 y, and 
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ve the settlement of the war-bill 
We eelusion of peace and the time 
. has been concluded,’ we can 
wally assume that there is something 
For, unless invasion or some 
= military cause has dislocated the 
wonomic life of a nation, failure to meet 
s good proportion of the war-bill out of 
gation has always indicated that the 
yiion in question is either gambling 
sidly on quick victory or has not sufficient 


wnfdence in its Government to face the 

ic facts. 
"precident Wilson rightly laid stress on 
je necessity for meeting as much of the 
arcosts as possible out of revenue, and 
dis has been the policy of Great Britain 
je over two and a half years of hard 
giting. As a former British Chancellor 
J the Exchequer said, ‘When on examina- 
on it appears that we never borrow a 
and without making provision in ad- 
ane by new taxation sufficient to cover 
ith interest and a liberal sinking-fund, 
4 foundations upon which alone national 
ndit can be built up are exposed to view.’ 
“Compare the position in this regard 
a Germany with that of England. If 
nace comes a year hence, supposing no 
nemnities on either side, the English 
gyayer will have no fresh burdens to 
se, The German taxpayer, on the other 
nd, will have to pay thrice as much as 
fore the war, unless his Government is 
» meet its annual deficit by fresh borrow- 
to meet interest on old ones—this, too, 
men all Germany’s economic strength 
rl be required to restore the depleted 
man reichsmark as a necessary pre- 
inary to the rebuilding of German 


reign trade. 
“Here business men who are normally 
moncerned with politics can detect 


wther of the many reasons which in 
many, and not in England, induce the 
wernment to keep the people ignorant 
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ithe financial situation until the last 
isperate throw has been made. The 
titish Government’s receipts for 1917-18 
fl show an increase of $2,150,000,000 
empared with the last year of peaceful 
smditions; the receipts of the German 
jovernment an increase of $310,000,000. 
Thich of these nations is facing the 
huts? 

“The proof that Britain’s financial 
dort has been made cleverly as well as 
aeygetically lies in the fact that despite 
seything British credit abroad is main- 
tined. Before America came into the 
m the New York financial market was 
mn to all European borrowers alike. 
(p to the end of 1916 American bankers 
ai investors had extended to Great 
hitain, on the merits of British credit, 
125,000,000 of loans; to Germany they 
ti loaned $20,000,000. There was no 
wed for Americans to lend this money to 
lyland if they doubted the security, for 
inerica was not yet pledged to the over- 
tw of Prussian militarism and autoc- 
my, British finance got what help it 
weded on its merits, just as American 
ince got the help of London and Paris 
0 197, because England and France 
Wdieved in the ultimate solvency of the 
hited States. 

“Another instance that may be taken to 
tov the soundness of British methods is 
te text of exchange. Amsterdam is 
tirenough to both England and Germany 

in close enough relations with both, 
bmake the comparison a fair one. The 

sh pound, since the war broke out, 
bs never shown a depreciation of as much 
S11 per cent. in Amsterdam, and sub- 
‘quently it has recovered to a deprecia- 
tm of only 3 per cent. The German 
mark by the middle of April, 1917, showed 
‘depreciation of 3714 per cent. in the same 
aly, and this depreciation was also the 
latest since the war began, there 
apparently little or no power of 





HEAVIEST OF ALL BANK -CLEARINGS 
IN OCTOBER 


Bank - clearings in September showed 
repression, but in October they more 
than made up the ground lost. Bank- 
clearings always tend upward in October, 
“but the significant fact in respect to last 
month’s operations,”’ says Bradsireet’s, “‘is 
that the total swept away any previous 
record.” This development, according to 
the same authority, ‘“‘was superinduced by 
the outpouring of subscriptions for the 
second Liberty Loan, by high prices for 
commodities, activity in industry, large 
governmental orders, and relatively favor- 
able movements in the larger lines of trade.” 
Bank - clearings for October aggregated 
$27,976,336,376, or an increase of 15 per 











cent. over September of 3.2 per cent. over 
the preceding high point, established in 
December, 1916, and of 9.5 per cent. over 
October last year, ‘‘when payments were 
also exceptionally heavy.”’ The writer adds 
other interesting facts in detail: 


“Twenty-four of the leading centers 
outside of New York show up record totals, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Pittsburg, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Baltimore, San Francisco, Rich- 
mond, Seattle, and Minneapolis being con- 
spicuous with new high levels. New York 
City’s total for October, $15,723,393,638, 
does not equal by any means the record of 
$16,935,000,000 registered in December 
of last year, nor does the showing measure 
up to that for June of this year, but the 
exhibit is the best ever established in 
October, and the total payments last 
month exceeded those of September by 
13 per cent., and contrast with October of 
last year reveals a gain of a small fraction 
of 1 per cent. Outside of New York pay- 
ments for the month of October aggregate 
$12,252,942,738, by far the largest total 
ever recorded, and a sum that eclipses 
September’s to the extent of 23 per cent., 
while disclosing a rise of 25 per cent. over 
that for October, 1916. In the annexed 
monthly record high points for a number of 
cities are given: 


New York........ccccssese December, 1916. ..$16,935,607,252 






















Sc wescacesesuunnenn October, 1917..... 2,267,387,502 
TEs vse cduvdedaewewe October, 1917..... 1,176,956,075 
PRED. occccvsccecced October, 1917..... 1,569,400,621 
SO ee October, 1917..... 681,756,827 
Pittsburg October, 1917. 359,437,897 
Kansas C October, 1917..... 812,990,180 
San Francisco............- October, 1917..... 460,461,516 
BED. i on 4cdevenese™ October, 1917..... 192,165,000 
7” Ree 2 3,741 
SE. o cosccttacadaseu 8 
New Orleans. ‘ 

Cleveland. . 


Detroit..... 









Omaha.. . 23 
Louisville... 105,675,781 
St. Paul. ... 79,253,855 
Seattle....... 123,160,000 
Milwaukee. . . 126,192,347 
Se 219,492,458 
Denver......... 106,670,532 
Buffalo......... 94,539,626 
Providence. .... 55,378,400 
Portland, Ore Bess 168,442,951 
Duluth....... .... November, 1915 .. 55,329,242 
Indianapolis . January, 1917.... 60,600,000 
Savannah...... . October, 1917..... 64,175,114 
ee October, 1917..... 73,800,000 
Richmond........ July, 1917....... 162,274,000 
Bb. SOUR... ccccveed March, 1917...... 76,922,000 
Salt Lake City...... . October, 1917..... 74,169,379 
NON on covesvecectianss October, 1917..... 39,531,000 


‘Following are the aggregates of clear- 
ings monthly at all cities, compared with 
the like periods in four preceding years: 


[Six figures omitted.] 








1917 1916 += «1915 «1914 ~—«t98 
$25,433 $19,994 $13,420 $16,100 $16,090 
21.471 18159 11.865 12.770 13.481 
24°582 20,508 13,790 14148 13,985 
71,486 $58,751 $39,084 $43,018 $43,556 
April....cc000 $24,821 $19,233 $14,963 $14,791 $14,153 
SF apatentaes 26.120 20547 14574 13,061 13,980 
_—,..... 26,543 20,512 14,064 13,841 13,580 
2d quarter... $77,484 $00,292 $43,001 $41,693 $41,713 
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ax DIAMONDS == 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 
Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 
For over 41 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, a large business is done direct mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are 
several diamond offers—direct to you mail 
—which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser: 





1 carat, $95.00 


This genuine one carat dia 
mond is of fine brilliancy and 
perfectly cut Mounted in 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold 
setting. Money refunded un- 
less ent y satisfied 

Qur price direct to you 





Ladies’ Diamond Ring 
$205.00 





This ring is made of all plati- 
num, richly carved and pierced 
in the new lace work effect 
Set with perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamond ; 


— — 


' 
| A few weights and prices 
| of other diamend rings— 





Mecarat . . $ 19.00 

|; #ecarat. . 32.00 

carat . .« 43.00 

34 carat, $65.00 | 1}4 carats 139.00 
This % carat, genuine dia | 2 carats + + 189.00 
mond of great brilliancy and 3 carats 512.00 


perfectly cut. 14k. solid gold 
menu's tooth setting. Money re- 


funded unless entirely $65 


satisfied. Our price. . 
We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston. 


| Money refunded if 
not entirely satisfied 








If desired, rings will be sent —_ —— 
to your bank or any Express == ee | 


} 
Co. with privilege of examina- if A. 


tion, Our diamond guarantee if A) s 
|} ~“FOam 
fi On 
; 







for full value for all time goes 

with every purchase. 
WRITE TODAY 
THIS 





DIAMONDS 


This book is beautifully illas- 
trated. Tells how to judge, 
select and buy diamonds, 
Tells how they mine, cut 
and market diamon:s, This 
book shows weights, sizes 
and prices ($10 to $10,000) , 
copy will be mailed to 


A 
you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 








PARSIFAL, 
great opera, by H. R, HAWE!Is, 
pages, 40c. 
Company, Pubs., New York. 


The story and analysis of Wagner’s 
Small 12mo, cloth, 86 
(Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 









PatentYour Ideas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to 
Obtain a Patent” sent free, Send rough 
sketch for free report regardin ee 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 439 7th St., Washington, D. 









Hang Pictures Without Nails 
You protect your walls and paper, and 
hide ugly picture wires, by using 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
a Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 
At Stationery, Hardwaré, Drug 
and Photo Supply stores. 
In Canada 18c. Samples and 
Booklet free. Write Dept. 33. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN 00., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY WITH 4X IRON FENCE 
pe Ea 

es > > oses. 
Artistic, indestrnetible. gt A PWanted. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., 25 Stewart Blk, Cincinnati, 0. 
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KEEP YOUR MOTOR WARM 


$ 
AUTO RADIATOR 


AND 
Direct Heating System 
Circulates a current of warm 
water in water-circulating 
system of motor. 

Solves the Cold Garage 
and Coal Questiuns.| 
Keeps the auto warm in the 
coldest weather and makes 

the garage comfortable. 
No Installation Costs. 
It is portable—drive your 
car in the garage and at- 
tach to heater. Burns 
kerosene. Price $35.00 de- 
livered complete. 
Write today for descrip- 
tive literature, addressing 
ROSE MFG. CO. 


Pat. 909 Arch Street 
11-8-04 Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE WINTER NECESSITY 
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1st quarter. . 











[Six figures omitted.] 
1917 1916 1916 1914 1918 

SS ee $19,292 $14,385 
August....... 19,659 9,840 
September... . 22,659 9,927 

3d quarter... $74,116 $61,610 $34,152 
October....... $27,976 $11,624 
November... . . es 
December..... ...... 

4th quarter.. ...... $79,188 $59,634 $35,146 $43,830 

ee a $259,841 $186,776 $154,009 $168,074 

“In the following table figures for the 


eountry outside of New York are shown: 


(Six figures omitted.] 





1917 1916 1915 1913 
January. ..... $10,306 $7,664 $6,138 $6,752 
February... . 8,677 7,055 5,369 5,686 
Mareh:....... 10,353 8,050 6,219 6.100 








$18.554 $18,538 











$10,169 $7 











‘RED BLOODED AMERICANS 
ATTENTION! 


ESIDENT WILSON’S reply to P Benedictus’ 
Note is a clear, complete Pa authoritative 
statement of America’ i 














's reasons for entering the war 
America’s noble aims in this great conflict. 

It is a momentous document, one that will go down in 
history as a masterpi among State Papers of the United 
States and the World. 
Every home should 
looked upon with the respect an 


“A Most Patriotic Christmas Gift.” 


We have reproduced this “Reply” and illuminated it in 
a most beautiful manner, using the highest skill known to 
the Engraver’s Art. 

The size is 14x17 inches. Single copies mailed to any 
address in the United States or Canada, 60c. Two or more 
copies at SOc each. Stamps accepted. 


sBEATILE ENGRAVING CO. 


E. SEATTLE, U.S. A, 













have a k where it may be 
reverence it deserves. 








































Look For This 
Name on the Seat 


Protect yourself from imi- 
< te. tators of this 
famous hand 


cise. 


aoa Ge Se catalog 
RILL-STAND: 5 a jay. 
G Irish Mail Averwe “4S Andersen, Ind. 


















ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIED 


By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. 


A handy book for office or home which answers simply and 
i $y mail, 3 3cents. 
NEW YORK 


practically all puzzling grammar questions. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 





The Busy Mans Aid 


Make notes, memoranda, easy and quick. 
Keep accurate account of important conversations, 
interviews and meetings. Save money and trouble. 
President Wilson uses shorthand all the time. Many 
big men find it useful and time-saving. For the 
doctor, the lawyer, the banker or business man— 


Lichtentag PARAGON 


Shorthand 


is a big time-saver. The whole system is so simple 
that it can be mastered during the evenings of one week 
in your own home, Then start making no Speed comes 


with pra Amazingly 
CAN BE LEARNED IN 







when “‘cold.’* No po: 
itions, no shading, few wo! 


nen memorize 26 * . 
word-sens and 6 pro- 4] POSITIVE PROOF. 
fix Sontractions. at 
ie To - 
re Tating * Y Svortband Institute 
657-661 Colieeum Pi. 
New Orleans, La. 




































pO SES $6243 $6,095 
i csc<cuees 10,536 5,825 6,015 
GDS Scldcccse 10,444 6,000 5,826 
2d quarter... $31,149 $18,132 $18,068 $17,936 
ae $10,305 $7,853 $6,188 $6,076 
August...... 10,228 7,891 5,697 5,496 
September. . . 9,934 8,303 6,086 5,840 
3d quarter... $30,467 $24,047 $17,971 $16,762 $17,412 
October....... $9,792 $7,369 $6,010 $6,860 
November.....  ...... 9,972 7,468 5,583 6,156 
December.....°  .....- 10,139 7,905 6,013 6,537 
4th quarter. as ae 903 $22,742 $17,606 
Gd. total. ar $100,273 $76,571 $70,990 $73,439 


“The following table 



































for New York City by months: 


[Six figures omitted.] 





1917 
January...... $15,127 
February. ..... 12,794 
March.... 14,229 
Ist quarter.. $42,150 








2d quarter $23,630 
Maes «550s $11,439 $8,180 
August....... 11,767 4.581 
September... . 14,356 4,628 

3d quarter... $37,562 $17,339 
October....... $15,711 $5,609 
November... . 16,653 
December... . cesses: 56906 

4th quarter.. ........ $49,300 $36,899 $17,537 $24,279 

Sere $159,578 $110,204 $83,018 


‘‘Changes in clearings in July, August, 
September, and October are 
sections in the following table, comparisons 
being with the corresponding months in 


1916: 


New England. . . 
Middle........ : 
Western........ 
Northwestern. . . 
Southwestern. ..... 
Southern........ 
Far-western....... 
Total, United States. . . 
New York City....... 
Outside New York...... 
Canadian. 


¢ Decrease. 


‘Examination of the 


change in October 














Inc., Ine., Inc., 
July, Aug., Sept., 
1917 1917 1917 
25.5 7.5 
. 382.0 * 9 
34.9 18.2 
26.5 18.3 14.4 
43.6 37.7 28.5 
31.3 32.1 22.4 
42.2 5.0 21.6 
32.1 S fee Fe 
32.7 4 S65 
31.2 29.6 19.6 
15.7 12.6 11.5 





above 
this year, as 











shows the re 


$24,458 





$8,548 
7,238 


7,344 














shown 


25.0 


27.0 


















turns 











$21,562 


$8,693 


4,094 


7,999 


by 


mA DOL Oe WO F 





$94,634 


ratios of 
compared 


with that month last year, discloses the 
fact that the Middle group has the smallest 
inerease, only 2.4 per cent.; on the other 
hand, the Southwest, South and far West 
contribute gains of 38.4 per cent., 34.4 per 
cent., and 35.5 per cent., respectively. 

“For ten months ending with October 


bank-clearings at 


all 


centers 


2 : aggregate 
$251,147,814,073, a gain of 21.8 per cent 


over the corresponding time last year. 
New York City’s total, $147,957,247,192, 
reflects .n increase of 17.4 per cent., while 
for the country outside of the metropolis 
the showing for ten months, $103,190,566,- 


881, discloses a rise of 28.7 
the ten months ending with October, 1916.” 


per cent. over 


RAAID 





Th) 9.6 0-0 
CUT YOUR OWN 
INDEX TABS 


The United States Government has bought 
miles of Makurown Index Tabs cut to desired 
lengths. 

Make your indexes just as you w. 

Label them with any wording, mr are 
typewriter, with ink or pencil, ‘Slip label 
into holder, cut proper length, attach to card 
or leaf and you will have a better, clearer 
stronger, more serviceable index than can he 
obtained in ‘‘made-to-orders” for which you 
wait three weeks. 

MAKUROWN INDEX TABS come to yoy 
already gummed ready to be attached to cards 
ledger leaves, catalog pages—anywhere index 
tabs are used. Supplied in 4 widths and 6 colors 
in six-inch strips together with label paper to 

fit—you make the tab to 
Suit the need. 

The use of MAKUROWN 
Index Tabs saves you at 
least half the cost of ordina- 
ry indexes, saves your 
time and that of your 
clerks: gives better ser. 
vice and Provides a per. 
manent index Possessing 

ad 

























the fullest measure 
changeabilty. 
Send 10 cents for generous sam. 
ples of ail widths and colors, 
Makurowns cut 36 inch wide 
make superior markers or signals 
for follow-up records, 


Ask Your Stationer 


D COMPANY 
TONAWANDA , N. Y 














MAKERS OF RAND VISIBLE RECORD EQuiPMEN: 


HE 
| NORTH 





Start Your Ford 


In zero weather with Bear Gas 
Generators. They heat the man. 


$ 5 

i | 30 
possible. Write — 
Bear Mfg.Co., 47 Sear Bldg. Rock Island, Ill 


. “SLEEP WITH YOUR COLD” 


Tiny Nasal Filter allows sleep even with 
a cold—prevents snoring. Aids catarrl 
and asthma. 50c postpaid. Booklet Fre 


" NASAL FILTER CO., St. Paul, Min. 


ifold. Always ready. 
Make cheap gas 























“*Adding and subtracting used to cause me 
no end of worry ...... eee My etrors cost me 
money and customers, NOW, I’m saving 
time, labor and money by using the 
PORTABLE $§ 
Adding Machine 25 
Also Directly Subtracts 
Adds with speed and accuracy of highest 
priced machines, Use it on 
desk or ledger or carry it 
around in your hand—saves 
time on trial balances, pay- 
rolls and bills, invoices, etc. Used by U.S, Gor. 
B. & O. R. R., International Harvester Co, 
SEND NO MONEY! Write today onyor 
business stationery and we will send you the RAY f« 
0 20-day free trie 
your own work. 
THE RAY COMPAS 
1235 Power Bes 
Richmond, Vs 


Mounted Police Life in Canad 


By Captain R. Burton Deane. A thrilling 
story describing this efficient force. $1.50; by 
mail $1.62. Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


How to Sell Things 










































A valuable little book, treating every 
phase of the science of selling— 
approaching the prospect, the 
presentation, objections, tact, how to clos, 
personalities, moods, persistence, patient 
productive factors, etc., etc. Its title 1s 


SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


By E. LEICHTER r 
The author knows every twist and knack of selling= 
from long and wide PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE, 
It will show you how to increase your 
to win BIG orders. Order to-day. By mail, 546 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-60 Fourth Ave., New 
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column, to decide questions concerning the current 
eects the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
WN | er ) 
will please bear in mind that no notice 
a2 Jfptaken of anonymous communications. 
as bought ka a 
10 desired g, BE. K.," Los Angeles, Cal". Then 
sand smiled a smile as weird as were the face of 
ant them, ad sn should he, at his post-mortem age, 
Sle * sdalge in, mirth.” An editor, in publishing one 
to fy short stories, objected to the were in the 
! oP e. hat is the mz r with it?” 
r, clearer, pegoing sentence. What is the matter with it 
an can be You should have preserved concord of tenses. 
Which you ef Land packed his troubles in his own kit- 
1¢ to you in, and smiled a different kind of smile, the 
1 to cards, itor might have been contented with “ would 
ere inde “ae pe \ Sg a 
1d 6 coh ai ip" as a substitute for ‘‘ were. 
| paper to “¥, G. S.,” St. Louis, Mo.—Verdun is 43 
ihe tab to ais west of Metz, and, as the crow flies, 138 }4 
CUROWN ules from Paris. 
es yt a f 
of pak ‘¢.E. W.,” Berkeley, Cal.—‘I wish to correct 
aves your sry common error made in your answer to 
ar. your » D,’ in the LexicOGRAPHER’S Easy CHAIR in 
brsenhey wr issue of September 15, 1917. Dicgo does 
Doeeesting «mean James at all. lt is the Spanish for 
leasure of jdacus (in Latin), a saint whose, feast day is 
brated on the 13th of November.” 
Crous sam- 7 ss r . 
colors, “f, H.,” Silver City, N. Mex.—"If Dicgo is 
inch, wide aniated James in English, it is a great mistake, 
| OF signals ae Diego and Jacobo are two different per- 
cages. James, Spanish Jacobo, or Santiago, 
igin Jacobus, French Jacques, is one of the 
pstles. Diego, Latin Didacus, French, Didace, 





«sa Friar Minor. I think that the mistake 
‘iansiating Diego by James comes from the 
aikrity of the words San Diego and Santiago.” 
The answer given by the LEXICOGRAPHER is 
ported by the NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY, 
uch, under Dicgo, page 707, says: ‘‘A Spanish 
sonal name, the equivalent of James,"’ and on 
~» 1311, under James, where it gives, as the 
rmguese forms, Jayme and Diogo, and the 
walsh forms Diego, Jago, and Jaime. THE 
“apaRD is supported by the ‘‘ New English 
Mionary,"’ published at Oxford University, 
ih in volume 3, page 337, says: “Spanish 





and, Ill 


a 
q COLD” bio, the name James being that of the patron 
en even with int of Spain.” These works are supported also 
Aids catarrh the following English-Spanish and Spanish- 
Booklet Fre. § ilish Dictionaries: Neumann and Barretti, 


Paul, Mina. § ifhedition, 1837, page 877; Lopes and Bensley, 
ame § Sand 1882, pages 258, 365, and 655; Velazquez 
él Cadena, 1889, page 674; Cuyas, 1903, 
we 582; Barwick, 190S, page 409; Elwes, 1910, 
ge 600; Angeli and McLaughlin, 1911, page 
m. In addition the new edition of Lopes and 
basley, which is based on Velazquez de la 
Cadena, and the Spanish Dictionaries of Ter- 
ms, Salva, Dominguez, Seoane, and others, 
vhich has recently been revised by Sefior de la 
Ture, on page 364, column 1, gives the following: 
lo, James." “The Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
wlume 13, page 353, enters the following: ‘St. 
by U.S. Gon. HB James of Compostela (Santiago de la Espada). 
aby . The name [of] the national patron of Spain, 
oa theRAY fe %. James the Greater, under whose banner the 
pve Ciristians of Galicia began in the ninth century 
RAY COMPA 0 combat and drive back the Mussulmans of 
35 Power Bes rain” 








‘E. J. B.,” Clinton, Iowa.—The word timber- 
Canad: jd has come down to us from the Anglo-Saxon 

id has acquired a very respectable age. Its 

smonym, Jumber-yard, is of much later date; in 
fitt, it is at least seven hundred years younger. 
The lumserman’'s place is frequently no longer a 
rand, but a building. Therefore, a word that 
might be: defined “a building or other place or 
Sablishment fitted with machinery, where 
gods are stored, and in which a certain industry 
g— Searried on" may cover modern needs. Such a 
e word is mill, and with this sense it has been in 
to close, |P “ since 1502. Lumber-mill seems as good a 








very 








atience, Word as can be used. Among other words already 
tle is Muse are the following: lumber-officc, 1687; 


tinber-acorks, 1703; lumber-house, 1728. There 
ING Sin addition, lumber-works. All these are terms 
] well recognized in the English language, and the 
LeXICOGRAPHER doubts the wisdom of trying to 


ie 0 another term by coinage in view of the 
les—how that it takes many years to familiarize the 


il, so. fe Mblic with such terms. The profession of the 
New verman is one with which Jumber-mill or 
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Beyond the shadow : 
ofa doubt — its a Gem:~™* 
HE choice of men in every branch of the service—the same 
price, the same number of blades, and better than ever— 
our contribution to the boys who fight for Uncle Sam. The 
Gem Damaskeene Razor promotes fitness and efficiency 
—your kit will be incomplete without it. 


~ Outfit includes razor complete, w ith seven 
Gem Damaskeene Blades, shaving and 





Separate Set Gem Blades 
—7 for 35c 





stropping handles, in handsome case. 


Gem Military Outfit, $5.00—$6.50—$10.00 
Includes razor, shaving and stropping handles, twelve 
Gem Damaskeene Blades, Badger brush and stick 
shaving soap. Dealers Everywhere 


GEM CUTLERY CO., Inc., NEW YORK | G©™_ |)AMASKEEN[ BLADES 


Canadian Branch: 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal RAZOR 


























|\A Working Grammar 


by James C. Fernald, L.H.D. English grammar pre- of the 
sented so concisely, simply, acce th it is > 
of constant value to everyone who nee actical English 
information. Cloth, $1.50; by mail, $1.62 
G Li J E dessert FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept, 74, New York Language 
TUBES 


WILL MEND IT 10¢ The World’s Greatest 


° It is the U. S. Postal H 
Ghe Giant Heater |] sie Business _ 
WILL HEAT ANY ORDINARY ROOM IN States of the Union, Organization 


ZERO WEATHER AT ALMOST NO COST but connects them with 


i ick Is as } all the countries of the 
Applied to round wick lamp or gas jet ead. The festinetians Geey At Glo anatt ectunianties wad Os 



























(naked flame or mantle burner). work is vividly told in 
HEAT AND LIGHT AT ONE COST |}. THE UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
‘ Mr, Fomer Smith, Wyoming. Piel.. writes: Saint, By Daniel C. Roper, formerly First-Assistant Postmaster-General. 
( Se \. five years ped are certain it sayes us a ton of_coal Of this remarkable new book Secretary of State Robert Lansing 
\ J avyear, besides its convenience.’’ | writes: ‘It appears to me to be a volume of very great interest 
on a SENT POSTPAID, BLACK TRON, $1.00; | {| aud one which will render a valuable service." 


Soon BRASS, $1.50; NICKEL PLATED, $2.00 | 400 >p., cloth bound; $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
aad Attructive Mlustrated Booklet Mailed FREF. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
THE GIANT HEATER (©O., 764 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. | 
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For Home or Office 


(STYLE BOOK IN COLORS MAILED FREE ) 
Every office has an accumulation of books, catalogues and booklets 
that can be nicely taken care of, out of the dust, in a handsome and 
inexpensive bookcase. Sometimes one section for the top of a desk 
or table is sufficient. Other sections can be added when needed. The 


same bookcase, if it is a 


GUNN SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


can be taken home, for they are the highest workmanship and finish and are 
suitable for the library or living room as well. 

Made in oak and mahogany in Colonial, Mission, Sanitary and Standard 
designs at prices you will consider bargains. 

Send for new illustrated catalogue or style book, which makes everything 
clear you want to know about them. 


THE GUNN FURNITURE CO., 1810 Broadway, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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You have to eat three olives before 
you like olives 










AFTER you have dictated 

two or three letters to 
The Dictaphone, it will be- 
come as natural as talking 
into the telephone. 


In one to three days, you wouldn’t 
part with The Dictaphone. Your letters 
take on the same business-like sparkle that Renee | 
your straight business talk has. ~ 


Production shoots up 50% more letters a day. The cost of each letter 
shoots down one-third. 


The progressive manufacturers, who were the first to see the high effi- 
ciency value of the adding machine, were the first to use The Dictaphone. 
Ask them if they would part with it. : 


Any Dictaphone expert can show you, in 15 minutes, that The Dictaphone 
system of handling correspondence will mean big saving of time and money. 
Call up The Dictaphone man nearest to you, or write to 


DIC TAPAVNE 


REGISTERED 
Dept. 102-K, Woolworth Building, New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. Write for “‘The Man at the Desk.”” 
The word DICTAPHONE is a TRADE MARK, registered in the 
United States and in foreign countries 





This Advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER DEATH? | TYPES FROM CITY STREETS 


. iad : a A collection of brilliant charact 
The most startling question in the world answered by 26 studies of men and women to be met with in the B-- -mian life of New 
PGOO! i 


eminent m each from his own viewpoint. Cloth bound, York, by HUTCHINS Ha! Dp. A volum ked witn | terest, 
ened oe * | iaughter and pathos. 18mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.50; by mail, $1.55. 


75 cents; prepaid, 83 cents. Funk & Wagnalls Company, N.Y. | punk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 














Quality—the result of ripened Experience 
and matured skill 


ITH age comes Experience. With Expe- 

rience knowledge. The Experience that 

comes with sixty-four years of manufacturing of 

fine writing papers gives us the knowledge of the 
processes that insure quality. 


When you purchase Parsons Old Hampden 
Bond or any other of Parsons Papers you receive 
the benefit of all these many years of experience. 


a, LS The Parsons Trademark guarantees you. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Box 35 Holyoke, Massachusetts 


RSONS 222525 
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yard has been associated for years, Few 
following this profession would care to hone 
place called a timbery or a lumbery on the analog, 
of grocery or bakery. 

It is not, of course, the province of a lexiong 
rapher to assist in coining words. He is a nd 
recorder, and it is his duty to place on Tecord such 
words as have been used in his time by Dereon 
who are qualified by their profession or Calling 4 
use them. The following may serve to hor 
how widely the terms lumber-yard or timber-yari 
differ in foreign languages: Dutch, timmerer 
or houttuin; French, chantier; German, Zimme. 
hof; Italian, cantiere; Japanese, Zaimokuy, 
Latin, materia aria; Portuguese, estanda é 
madeiras; Spanish, deposito de madera de com. 
struccién; Swedish, timmergaard. 


“Ww. P. P.,” Meo, Korea.—(1) Serail js 
obsolete form of seraglio. Both words may be 
found on page 2231 of the New STANpar 
Dictionary in column 2. (2) English editigns A 
American magazines invariably contain the i 
reading matter but not always the same advertise. 
ments. (3) Yes, THE LITERARY Dicey ‘i 
published in London, and can be obtained frog 
our office, 133-134 Salisbury Square, Pim 
Street, E. C. 

“G. M. ©. J.,” Ramseur, N. O.—Mothgs 
pearl is a hard, iridescent layer of various ghejs 
as the pearl oyster, the abalone, etc. The shels 
are found in tropical seas. The Australian ayj 
Philippine products are perhaps the best, by 
excellent mother-of-pearl is obtained from gh 
found off the coasts of California, Ceylon, aj 
Cuba. 

“M. B.,” Hamilton, Bermuda.—The wor) yoy 
seek is @lurophobia. It is defined as “abnorm| 
dread of felines’’ (cats, etc.). The condition js 
not uncommon. Shakespeare (‘Merchant @ 
Venice,”’ act iv, sc.-1) tells us that “some . . 
are mad if they behold a cat.”’ According » 
tradition Henry IIT. of France swooned whenere 
he caught sight of a cat. Napoleon Bonapare 
had a morbid horror of them, so did also ond 
the German Ferdinands. 

“Ww. R. T.,’’ Grand Prairie, Texas.—* Kindy 
tell me (1) the number of adherents in the Chris 
tian churches; (2) the percentage of illegitimate 
births in the leading nations; (3) the numberof 
English-speaking people in the British Empir 
(4) the proportions of foreign and colored de 
ments in the population of the United States” 

(1) 564,510,000. (2) Complete statistics ar 
not available. The following percentages hy 
been published: Carinthia, 37; Salzburg, % 
Styria, 24; Lower Austria, 22; Uruguay, 2 
Sweden, 15; Mecklenburg, 14; Saxony, hk 
Anhalt and Bavaria, 12; Denmark, Ib 
Brunswick, 11; Japan, 10; Alsace, Gem 
Empire, and Hungary, 9; France, 8.50; Prusk 
Roumania, Tyrol, and Wurttemberg, 8; Bada 
Norway, and Scotland, 7; Carniola, 6.50; Belgium 
and Hesse, 6; Tasmania, 5.75; Victoria, $71 
New South Wales, 5.60; Oldenburg, Panam 
Queensland, and Switzerland, 5; Western As 
tralia, 4.50; Dalmatia, England, Italy, Schaum 
burg-Lippe, and South Australia, 4; Ireland} 
and Holland, 2. Of births in Nova Sots 
(1914-15) there were 13,171, of which 339 we 
illegitimate; and out of 12,040 in Panama (191i 
8,077 were illegitimate. (3) English is tawt 
throughout the British Empire and it has bea 
estimated that 150,000,000 people speak t 
language: United Kingdom, 50,000,000; Eun, 
240,000; British America, 11,000,000; Australi 
7,000,000; Africa, 25,000,000; Asia (exceplit 
India), 5,000,000; India (out of a total pom 
tion of 315,000,000), 52,000,000 = 150,240,000 
(4) The percentage of races of the United Sats 
at the last census was: White, 88.9; negro, 10/ 
Indian, Chinese, and Japanese, 0.4. The # 
centage of the nationalities of the peoples 
found to be: British: ‘England, Scotland, # 
Wales, 9.0; Ireland, 10.0; Canada and Ne 
foundland, 9.0—28.0; Germany, 18.5; Rust 


and Finland, 12.8; Austria-Hungary, Bil 


Italy, 9.9; Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, 93; 
all others, 9.1. 

“COC, A. H.,”” Neligh, Neb.—‘“‘ Please give mei 
list of the best art-centers of Europe, 
of war.” 

Among the principal art-centers of Europe# 
Paris, Rome, Florence, Verona, Dresden, Mui 
and Stuttgart. 
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«@, A,” Kine, Me.—The manner of register- 
r hotel isa matter of temperament, not pf 
Je, Some men write “John Smith and wife’; 
ae “Mr. and Mrs. John Smith.’” Inasmuch 
2 A registration is tacit evidence of agreement 
to occupy premises assigned it is purely a busi- 
ness transaction, and, therefore, should be done*in 
me without trimmings. 


ing at 





one’s na 
y. E.,” Philadelphia, Pa.—‘*‘ His reckless 
driving will result in an accident sooner or later.’ 
is the phrase ‘sooner Or later’ correct? Should 
it be ‘soon or late? 
“ooner or later’’ means at some time or an- 
other, and is used usually to imply that some 
event is certain to happen at a future time. 
“gon or late” means “at an early period or at 
one,” asin Macaulay's lines from ‘‘Horatius’’: 
Then out spake brave Horatius, « 
The captain of the gate; 

“To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late. 

And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 

For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?’ 

‘M. L. G.,”. North Yakima, Wash.—The 
answer to the question you ask depends on what 
vou mean by “drugless physicians.” 


late 


J. H: H.,” Boston, Mass.—The word con-jure’ 
means “to appeal to solemnly; to call on in the 
name of a sacred person or thing,’’ and is pro- 
nounced kon-zhur’—o as in ‘‘not’’ and w as in 
rule.” Its homolog con’jure means “to per- 
form mysterious acts by pretended supernatural 
id as by juggling,’ and is pronounced kun’zher— 
sasin “but” and e as in ‘over.’ 


W. P.,” Fresno, Cal.—(1) The word indelible 
spelled with an i to-day because John Milton's 
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Interpreting . . . Hard Words,”’ in 1656, printed 
the word indeleble. Although derived from the 
Latin indelebilis, the first record of the word as 
used in English, which has been found, credits 
Sir Thomas More with the spelling indelible sin 
1529. The two forms existed side by side in ‘the | 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, but after | 
the publication of Phillips's Dictionary; indelible | 
was established. (2) The word deraign,. which is 
obsolete except in law, means: 1. To prove; as 
to deraign the title. 2.To determine, as a claim, 
by judicial argument and decision. 3. To vindi- 
cate. 4. To derange; disorder. The word 
derived from the OldyFrench deraisnier, which 
means “to render a reaSon or account of; explain; 
plead; defend.” , 


“M. N.,”” Hillsboro, Chio.——‘‘Can you tell me 
anything about ‘the following superstitions: (1) 
spilling salt; (2) ill-omen if a black cat crosses 


is 


one’s path; (3) whistling in a ‘theater? Are 
there any other superstitions connected with 


the stage? 


(1) Knowlson in--his “Origins of Popular 
Superstitions and Customs,”’ says that nobody 
can say.why it is accounted an unlucky omen 
to spill. salt. The superstition may perhaps 
be traced to Bible times: “* And Abimelech fought 
against the city all that day; and he took the 
city, and slew the: people that was therein, and 
beat down the city, and sowed it with salt” 
(Judges ix: 45). From the Book of the Prophet 
Jeremiah (xvii : 5-6) we learn: “Thus saith the 
Lord: Cursed be the man that trusteth in man 

. and whose heart departeth from the Lord. 
For he shall be like the heath in the desert, and 
shall not see when good cometh; but shall 
inhabit the parched places in the wilderness, 
in a salt land and not inhabited.’’ In these times 
it was customary to draw plows over the walls of 
conquered cities and to strew salt over the place. 
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2) Black cats for good luck is the superstition 
probably because the cat is a very old symbol of 
Liberty, for it is enemty to-all constraint. It was 
held in such veneration by the ancient Egyptians 
that whoever. -killed a cat, even by accident, 
suffered death as a punishment. The Roman 
Goddess of Liberty was represented as holding 
a cup in one hand, a broken scepter in the other, 
with a cat lying at her feet. 

{3).There are Many superstitions connected with 
the stage. To whistle in a theater is believed to 
bring the worst luck in the world—why the Lext- 
COGRAPHER does not know. Actors in vaudeville 
are said:to believe it bad luck to change any cos- 
tume in which they have achieved success. ‘To 
hum the. Witches’ Song in ‘‘ Macbeth” is to cast.an 
evil spell over one’s associates. There was once 
a- strong superstition against speaking the last 
lines of a play at a rehearsal. To upset one’s 
make-up box; to let another person look into 
a mirror over one’s shoulder; to allow a musician 
to play in the yellow clarinet, 
these are all ill-omens of stageland. 


orchestra on a 


“CO. J. H.,”” Hueneme, Cal.—(1) The lines: 
They sang of love, but not of fame, 
Forgot was Britain's glory; 
Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang. “ Annie Laurie.” 
are from William Cullen Bryant's poem, “A Song 
of the Camp.”’ (2) An “immigrant” is one who 
comes into a country as distinguishe® from: an 


‘emigrant,’’ one who gocs out of it. 


“W. J. C.,”’ Lexington, In. commercial 
usage an advice is a notification, as of shipment of 


Ky.- 


goods. In the postal service it is a notifica- 
tion bearing the names and addresses of the 
remitter and payee of a money-order together 


with the amount. In its general sense, however, 


advice is “‘something said or written as counsel, 























































ew, Edward Phillips, published a dictionary 
in 1658 under the title “The New World of 








There is also the story of Lot and his wife (Gen. 


recommendation, or warning.”” The word is 


English Words," in which he gave this spelling xix : 17-26): “Escape for thy life: look not not synonymous with information in this sense; 
s the correct one notwithstanding the fact that | behind thee . . escape to the mountain, lest for, in general, information is’ “knowledge ac- 
Thomas Blount, a brother lexicographer, who had | thou be consumed. But his wife looked quired by observation, study, reading, and 
published his “Glossographia, or a Dictionary | back . . . and she became a pillar of salt.” conversation.” 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE | FACTORY OPPORTUNITIES 





PRINTING TRAVEL 





FRUITLAND PARK, FLORIDA, THE 
BEAUTIFUL, way above sea level, midst 
zone breathing pines in Florida’s witching 


FACTORY 
OPPORTUNITIES 


lake-jeweled highlands, will appeal strongly "WONDERFUL _ RES¢ JURCES, abundant 
tothe individual who, whether he is seeking | raw material offered by rapidly growing 
an orange or grapefruit grove, a truck farm, a STATE OF WASHINGTON, fully ex- 


plained in official, 200-page, illustrated book, 
just off press; up-to-minute tabulated infor- 
mation of locations needing specific indus- 


ome or merely tourist's pleasant diversion, 
s looking for something little different and a 
trile better than the average Being in 







Florida's greatest orange and grapefruit sec- | tries. Free. Write 
with perfect drainage, fine roads, excel- I. M. HOWELL, Sec. of State 
markets and the finest class of citizens, Dept. F. 1 


alto YOU. Write today for book 
0 photographs and conservative facts. 
Boardof Trade, Box 103, Fruitland Park, Fla. 


Olympia, Wash. 





REAL ESTATE 


JCAN OWN A READY MADE OR 
le to order farm home or orange and 
sapefruit grove, in hills of Pasco County, 
neat Dade City. Unimproved lands also at 
W prices. Terms. A clean-cut, real Florida 
opportunity. B, L. HAMMER, General 
Development Agent, SEABOARD AIR LINE | 
KallWaY Company, 1101 Royster Building, 
Norfolk, Virginia, | 











FOR RENT, Florida 
New house completely furnished, 
every possible convenience. Close 
to famous Bellair Golf Links. 


Address ‘‘HARBOR OAKS” 
Clearwater, Florida 





SOUTHERN CROPS BRING TOP | 
PRICES TODAY. The mild climate and | 











100 ENVELOPES AND 100 6x9 RULED | 
or unruled letter heads, $1.60 prepaid. 5c 
per line extra over four lines. Other print- 
ing on quotation. Girard Job Shop, B-14, | 
Girard, Kans. | 


Hinehurst 


NORTH CAROLINA 


HELP WANTED si 


U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP. 
Men—Women, 18 or over. $90 month. War 
means many vacancies. Write for list posi- 
tions obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. J-120, Rochester, N. Y 





Excellent Place to Winter Your 
Horses. Fine Track—No Mud. 
| Best Stables in the South. 
| WEEKLY EVENTS 
THROUGHOUT SEASON 


Also the Mecca for 
Golf, Tennis, Trap Shooting, Rifle 
Range, Riding and Driving, etc. 


THE CAROLINA—Now Open 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


PATENT SENSE—“The book the Inven- 
tor keeps.”. Worth more than all other patent 
books combined. FREE. rite R. S. & 
A. B_ Lacey, 161 Barrister Bldg., Washing- | 
ton, D.C. Est. 1869. 











IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are | 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Four books with list hundreds of inventions 
wanted sent free. I help you market your 
invention. Advice Free. . B. OWEN, 
44 Owen Building, Washington, D. C. 








ong growing season on these Virginia and | 
North Carolina farms mean bigger crops and 
‘ager profits for you. Good, fertile, well- 
watered land $15 an acre up. Excellent for 
track and general farming poultry,live stock, 








| HIGH GRADE AGENTS @ SALESMEN 














arying, etc. Details and copy Southern 
i r. 


WANT TO TRAVEL AT OUR 





tiring, etc. DO YOU 
I omeseeker free — write today. . | EXPENSE? We want good men and women 
LaBaume, Agrl. Agt., N. & W. Ry., 270 | for traveling general agents. Must have fair 


Amwade Bldg., Roanoke, Va. education and good references. Will 


make 
| contract for three months, six months or y 
2 





ant ar 
at salary $22.50 per week and necessary ex- 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES penses. Can assign most any territory desired. 
ee ——— | For full particulars address George G. Clows 
BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN | Company, Dept. 4-O, Philadelphia, Pa. 
and escape salaried drudgery for life. Learn | 
PERSONAL 

















‘he Collection Business. Unlimited field: lit- 
Ne competition. Few opportunities so prof- 
itable, Send for “Pointers” today. 
AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 

56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 
= ia 





| CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
| watches or diamonds ; for any discarded false 
| teeth. Send us any diamonds, watches, old 
| gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 
oly any false teeth, with or without gold, 
| any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
Vi b or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
sual Instruction Equipment to schools and | too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
re ts. High-grade, educated men with | of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 

erences; cash deposit guarantee required. | pense should our offer be refused within ten 
UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 

417 Fifth Ave., Dept. C, New York. | pany, 432 F, Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NE establish you in business for yourself. 
Ped Paying others $3,000 to $6,000 yearly. 
“3clusive territory contracts for selling ‘our | 


Booklet on request 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, N.C. 
or Leonard Tufts, Boston, Mass. 


3 EXCELLENT HOTELS 


R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO. 
Patent Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical Experts. 

721-729 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 











WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted; 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta- 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised Free. We assist 
inventors to.sell theirinventions. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 759 Ninth, 
Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS. Trade-marks and Copyrights. 
Our handbook on patents will be sent free on 
request. All patents secured through us are 
described without cost to the patentee in the 
Scientific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys, 688 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F Street. 





A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority 
quickly becomes plain to the man or woman 





who investigates. | children for their benefit. 
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The World Will Find It, We Firmly 
Believe, In the Steam-Propelled Vehicle 


Last January we introduced the Doble- 
Detroit Steam Motors Car. It was exhibited at 
_.the larger Motor Car Shows. 


Its recognition was instantaneous — its en- 
dorsement almost universal. 


In less than a month the Doble-Detroit 
Steam Car had “arrived” 2s no other car has 
ever arrived. 


_ The ten months that have passed since the 
introduction of the Doble-Detroit have been 
months of constructive development. 


_ .. Demonstrating cars have been built. They 
have been tested and proved. They have been 
exhibited in the larger cities of the country. 


.A new factory has been secured. The Sales 
organization has been perfected. Patent protec- 
tion on the exclusive features of the Doble- 
Detroit has been supplemented and amplified. 


And today more firmly than ever we are 
convinced that the ultimate car is the steam car. 


And just as firmly do we believe that the 
Doble-Detroit is the nearest approach to the 
ultimate that has yet been achieved. 


Today the Doble-Detroit is being manufac- 
tured in the new commodious plant of the Doble- 
Detroit Steam Motors Co. By early Spring 
demonstrating cars will be in the hands of dis- 
tributors throughout the country and more ex’: 
tensive productions will be well under way. 


Today—more than a thousand Doble-Detroit 
distributors and dealers constitute one of the 
strongest, most representative Sales organizations 
in the entire motor car field. 


Today the Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co. 
has entered upon the herculean task of filling 
orders for $20,000,000 worth of Doble-Detroit cars. 
actually contracted for by Doble-Detroit dealers. 


And of Equal Importance— 


Today the revolutionary character of the 
Doble-Detroit achievement and the fundamental 
soundness of the principles involved in the de. 
velopment of the Doble-Detroit Steam Car’ are: ° 
recognized by the United States Patent Office in 
the unusually sweeping patent protection that 
has been accorded them. 


Doble-Detroit Steam Motors Co., Detroit, Michigan 

















